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j^ddress delivered on the Induction q/* John Gorham, M. D. 
as Erving Professor of Chemistry in Harvard Universitjr, 
December 1816. 

[Communicated for the New-England Jourpal of Medicine, &c.] 

THE tendency of matter is to rest. All the motions of the 
particles of bodies with which we are conversant, may 6e 
regarded as so many efforts to equalize the forces which affect 
them ; to constitute unchangeable compounds, and to reduce 
our globe to a state of eternal solitude, silence, and repose. 
But long experience has proved, that this equilit>rium has not 
yet been produced, nor from the present order of things is it 
likely to happen. The general powers of nature, although 
they are never intermitting, are yet often unequal in their ac* 
tion ; and it is to the varied operation of heat, of light, and 
of electricity, that we are to look for the cause of the complex 
and apparently irregular motions, which affect the different 
elements of matter, and determine the composition of the 
bodies observed on the surface of the earth. The atmos- 
phere which surrounds, and the masses of water which float 
on the globe, are influenced by these powerful principles ; 
they become secondary agents in the revolutions of the forms 
of matter, and produce ti«f most general and important effects, 
either by their momentum, or the attractions of their compo- 
nent parts. Hence it is, that the surface, which is constantly 
exposed to tfie action of these powers, exhibits an endless suc- 
cession of motions and of changes. The forms of matter are 
continually fluctuating, and the substance which, at one period, 
is solid, may at another exist as a liquid, or be resolved into 
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• 
air. The properties of bodies are equally altered with their 
forms ; their particles alternately unite and recede from each 
other ; if compound, they are decomposed and their elements 
are made to assume new arrangements ; if simple, they com- 
bine with other matter, and, in that state, are no longer to be 
identified. Every thing is in motion and activity ; and, al- 
though the series of changes is sometimes slowly progressive, 
and, to a superficial, observer, not always perceptible, it is, 
nevertheless, constant and uniform. It is the duty of the 
chemist to observe these changes and investigate their causes ; 
to determine the nature of bodies, and reduce them to their 
elements ; to ascertain their mutual actions and relations ; and 
to apply the knowledge, acquired by observation and experi- 
ment, to the improvement of the arts which supply the wants, 
multiply the comforts, or administer to the luxuries of social 
life. Chemistry, therefore, is a science as important as it is 
extensive. 

Like the other branches of physicks, which are founded on 
observation and experiment, the origin of chemistry is too re- 
mote to be distinctly traced ; and it is obvious, that facts, 
which daily come within the cognizance of the senses, and 
which have an important influence on the existence, or the 
relations of life, must have early attracted the attention, al- 
though they did not lead to the investigation of their causes 
(Mr connexions. But the physical truths which experience 
must have forced upon the ancients were unconnected, and 
we are not to look to them for the generalizations, which con- 
stitute a science. The early history of chemistry, therefore, 
presents nothing to the mind but the simple truth, that its pro- 
gress must have been exceedingly gradual among a people, 
who, although remarkable for the powers of intellect and the 
refinement of taste, yet failed in their philosophy, because 
** they reasoned more upon an imaginary system of nature, 
than upon the visible and tangible universe. "^ It would be 
a task, as irksome to me as uninteresting to you, to trace the 
progress of individual discovery and the gradual development 
of facts, from which the theories that now constitute the sci- 
ence of chemistry are deduced. A much more pleasing and 
appropriate subject may be found in the revolutions, which 
these theories themselves have successively experienced, as 
observations have been extended, experiments have been 
multiplied, and new facts have been accumulated. I propose, 
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therefore^ to confine myself to a cursory detail of the s tate of 
the science, as it has existed at different periods, and to con- 
clude with a view of the philosophy of the present age. 

The first opinions which may be regarded as an approxima* 
tion to chemical hypothesis, were those of the alchemists, an 
extraordinary body of men, who flourished between the 11th 
and 16th centuries. During the period of the crusades, the 
warriors of the west, whose zeal was excited, and whose 
wealth was bestowed for the glory of the cross, gradually lost, 
with the success of their arms, the enthusiasm and spirit of 
chivalry which led them to Palestine. They saw themselves 
deprived of their possessions, reduced to poverty, and inca- 
pable of supportmg their rank in society, and they willingly 
turned from the unprofitable fame of champions of religion, to 
the hopes held out to them by the impostors of the east, of 
the power of transmuting the metals into gold, and of obtaining 
immortality upon earth. They transferred the delusion from 
Asia to Europe, and thus gave rise to the study and pursuits 
of alchemy. The cultivators of this art may be considered as 
the forerunners of modern philosophy : with the spirit of phy* 
8ical research and experiment, which has distinguished their 
scucessors, they combined all the mysticism of the Cabalist and 
the absurdity of the Dialectic school. 

About this period the mind, under the guidance of the 
scholastics, had taken a wrong direction; and no system ever 
invented, could be more unfavourable than this to the pursuit 
' of polite literature, or to the progress of demonstrative science. 
The lives of the learned men of the time were devoted to the 
art of disputation. They confounded each other, and confused 
themselves, by subtle and ingenious distinctions in terms ; by 
a refined and speculative system of words ; by recondite and 
sophistical modes of reasoning ; and by their attempts to ob* 
scure the boundaries of science, and to unite physical with 
metaphysical subjects. Great minds were sacrificed in the 
pursuit of these illusions. Had such men as Thomas Aqui- 
nas, William de Campeaux, Albert of Cologne, and the un» 
fortunate Abelard, who lives only in the numbers of the poet, 
investigated material nature with the same ardour, with which 
they entered the fields of controversy, and the same sagacity 
which they displayed in fixing the signification of a word, their 
labours would have been crowned with brilliant success, and 
their names with unfading glory. The alchemists explored a 
new and more fruitful subject. Leaving the study of logic, 
and the cultivation of the dialectic philosophy to those who 
dspired to literary fame, or ecclesiastical distinction, they 
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commenced the practical examination of nature. But destitute 
of instruments, unused to methodical arrangement, and unac« 
quainted with the processes of investigation which are required 
by the severer sciences ; guided bj enthusiasm and stimulated 
by avarice, the objects of their pursuit were as absurd, as the 
means thej employed to obtain them were extravagant. They 
believed that the basis of all the metals is gold, and this class 
of bodies was tortured, with the most persevering industry, to 
discover the art of removing the alloying substance, and of 
acquiring unbounded riches. They thought that it was in the 
power of human art to compound a liquid, which should reno* 
vate the frame, when impaired by time, or exhausted by disease^ 
and be able to restore to the rigid and unyielding 6bte of 
age, the bloom and elasticity of youth. They imagined, also, 
that nature had formed a substance of such astonishing pow- 
ers, that no other body could resist its action ; and the alkahest, 
or universal solvent, was looked for in the products of the 
crucible and the alembic, with the same anxiety as was exhi- 
bited for the elixir of life, and the philosopher's stone. On 
the subject of general physicks, they were less absurd. They 
rejected <he four elements of the ancients, and supposed all 
nature to be composed of the three simple principles, salts, 
sulphur, and mercury. Such were the speculations and the 
pursuits of the alchemists. A feeble ray of light from the 
source of science would occasionally penetrate through the 
gloom in which they were enveloped, and conduct them to 
some important fact. The most distinguished among the al- 
chemists was Paracelsus. This man possessed a bold and 
original mind, which, conscious of its powers, but just released 
from the trammels of the schools and the weight of ancient 
opinion, knew not how to direct its views, or limit its opera- 
tions. He was the first public lecturer on chemistry in Eu- 
rope ; and this station, together with the reputation derived 
from the successful application of chemical medicines to the 
cure of diseases, afforded him the opportunity of attacking and 
of prostrating the dogmatic school of Galen. In his charac- 
ter were combined the extremes of arrogance and meanness, 
of the freedom of truth with the boldness of pretension, of en- 
thusiasm of mind with great profligacy of manners. Yet he 
was, probably, an eloquent man. In his wanderings he was 
followed by a crowd of admirers ; his opinions, which were 
respected as the decisions of an oracle, were embraced with 
zeal, and disseminated throughout Europe ; and although, notr 
withstanding he declared himself the possessor of the elixir of 
fifcj he expired, exhausted by his v|ces, at the early a§e pf 
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fort7-t#09 ire have sufficient evidence of his celebrity in the 
epittiph etogmved on his tomb-stone, at Saltzburg. 

DivSmn talis est Paracelsus in arte monarcba, 
Simileni cui secula nulla tulere vinim. 

In reflecting on the influence which the pursuit of alchemy 
has had on physical science, it must be acknowledged, that it 
has been greater than would, at first view, have been imagined. 
It diverted the mind from the study of words, to the examina-^ 
tion of things ; and, as at that period, experiments on the nature 
and relations of bodies were altogether novel, it can- hardly be 
supposed, that however absurd and impracticable the specific 
object of the alchemist might have been, he should not have 
arrived at new results, unexpected discoveries, and useful 
facts. We accordingly find, that to them belongs the merit of 
Jiaving demonstrated the properties of quicksilver and of anti- 
mony ; of the three most important acids, and of etber ; and 
of having introduced into medicine a variety of active prepara- 
tions* When the knowledge of the nature of bodies became 
more accurate and extensive, and, more especially, when ex- 
perience had demonstrated, that the pursuit of the philoso- 
pher's stone ended in poverty and disgrace, the belief in 
its reality gradually lessened, and the delusion terminated with 
the life of Libavius. 

The theory, which, after some time, succeeded the specula- 
lion of the alchemists, originated in Germany ; and that coun- 
try, which has been recently stigmatized as the school of pe* 
dants, the abode of dulness, and the asylum of the enthu- 
siast, swayed, for nearly a century, the opinions of the che* 
mists of all Europe. Beccher, who was born at Spires, in 
1645, produced his two remarkable works, Physica Subter- 
ranea and (Edipus Chemicus, in which he advanced the bold 
and magnificent theory, that there exists in nature but one 
simple elementary principle, to which he gave the name of 
earth. This was divided into three species : the vitrifiable, 
the metallic, and the inflammable. Few facts, however, were, 
at that period, collected, to substantiate the hypothesis ; and it 
was regarded, rather as the work of a brilliant imagination, than 
as a legitimate theory, founded on facts and susceptible of de- 
monstration. It was reserved for Ernest Stahl, of Vienna, to 
build a simple, consistent, auTl beautiful system, on the' original 
idea of his master. 

But, previous to this period, a revolution, the most auspicious 
to the cause of physical science, had been completed. The 
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mind, which had been so long depressed by ignorance and su- 
perstitioDy suddenly resumed the exercise of its powers. The 
weight was removed, and it rose by its own elasticity. Lord 
Bacon bad already pointed out the only mode by which the 
faculties are to be assisted in the study of nature; and the 
greatest praise is undoubtedly due to him for diffusing, by his 
writings, the knowledge of this method, and the use of the 
means by which man is to attain to physical truths. But it 
must be remarked, that he wrote at a time when the mind was 
already prepared for his plan ; and that a few works connected 
with science had already appeared, in which, although nothing 
is expressly said on the advantages arising from the method 
of induction, the subjects are treated of in the same philo- 
sophical spirit. The work of George Agricola of Germany, 
de re metallica, had been published eighteen years, when the 
British philosopher first saw the light. Learned societies were 
founded ; and zeal in the cause, and success in the pursuit of 
truth, were promoted by union of efforts. The Academy del 
Cimento at Florence, published a series of useful facts and 
valuable experiments. The Royal Society of Britain could 
boast of Slare, of Boyle, and of Hooke ; and the French 
Academy of Romberg, Geoffroy, and the two Lemerys. 
The most important instruments of physical research were 
rapidly succeeding each other, and the gravity of the air, 
which had been demonstrated by Gallileo, and measured by 
the Barometer of Toricelli aiid Paschal, was merely an intro- 
duction to the knowledge of its other mechanical properties, 
obtained by the air-pump of Otfo Guerick and Sir Robert 
Boyle. The Florentine Academicians and Mr. Boyle gave to 
philosophy the thermometer, and many of the numerous rela- 
tions of heat were soon unfolded. Newton first raised che- 
mistry to the dignity of a science, by applying to the particles 
of matter his general principle of attraction ; and not long after 
the knowledge of the relative forces of attraction in different 
bodies was rendered definite by the tables of Geoffroy* 
At this period, the attention of philosophical minds was with- 
drawn from the. investigation of the elements and mutual 
actions of bodies, and chemical research was retarded. The 
sublime views which the philosophy of Newton unfolded, 
of the motions and relations of the celestial system, and the 
profound demonstrations which it exhibited in the higher ma- 
thematlcks, not only allured the Attention, but excited the en-^ 
thusiasm of every man of science. Astronomy was cultivated 
with all the ardour which had before been devoted to chemis^ 
try, and men turned, with something like contempt, from the 
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examination of the matter on which Ihey trod, ivhen the sub- 
lime machinery of the universe was opened <o their view. But 
as the system of this great philosopher became familiar, and 
mechanical philosophy assumed the form of^ a science, the 
actions of the particles of bodies again attracted notice. Prac- 
tical chemistry was pursued with the zeal, which arose from 
the conviction of its usefulness, and wilh the pleasure which is 
derived from gratified, but unextinguishable curiosity. It waa 
at this period, when the nature and properties of a multitude 
of substances were accurately known ; when the processes of 
the chemist were refined by a correct judgment, and con- 
ducted with much manual dexterity, that Stahl produced a 
theory which excited the admiration and commanded the assent 
of all Europe. 

The process of inflammation is so intimately connected with 
chemistry, that a theory of combustion was, for a long time, 
supposed to constitute the science itself. It was thus, in a 
great measure, regarded by Stahl. He Inferred, that there is 
a principle existing in all combustible bodies, which may be 
considered as the cause of their inflammability* This prin- 
ciple, which was supposed to.be more attenuated than the 
earth of Beccher, or the ethereal fluid of Newton, and analo- 
gous to light, heat, or pure fire, he called phlogiston. He as- 
sumed, that while bodies are burning, the phlogiston is in the 
act of disengagement ; that when it is completely evolved, the 
body is burnt, and, in that state, is incapable of going through 
the same process a secon^ time; that phlogiston may be 
slowly disengaged without the usual phenomena of combustion, 
by which the theory was extended to other chemical opera- 
tions ; that the light and heat observed in active inflammation, 
are the results merely of the violent motions of the particles ; 
and, lastly, that pI\logiston may be silently transferred from 
one body to another, the former losing, and the latter acquir- 
ing the property of combustibility. This simple and elegant 
theory was supported by so many well chosen experiments, it 
was arranged with such consummate skill, and exhibited 
throughout such proofs of a cautious and philosophical spirit, 
that it received unlimited assent, and was publickly taught 
with the same conviction of its truth, as was accorded to the 
demonstrations of Sir Isaac Newton. 

But the period of rigid chemistry was approaching, when 
philosophical minds were to be satisfied only by demonstra- 
tions. The existence of phlogiston was hypothetical, and 
the belief in its reality was continued, rather from the ease 
with which it enabled chemists to explain the phenomena of 
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the science, than from any precise knowledge of ita nature^ 
ojr any actual experience of its properties. This difficulty, 
together with the important fact announced by Rey and oth- 
ers, but overlooked by Stahl, that bodies increase in weight 
while burning, gradually weakened the enthusiasm in its fa- 
vour. It was necessary either to reject it altogether, or so to 
modify it, that it should be applicable to the new facts. For- 
tunately for its reputation, the discovery of the elastic fluids, 
and particularly the demonstration of the properties of hydro- 
gen, furnished the chemists with an agent, the nature and pro- 
perties of which had been accurately unfolded, and which 
might be substituted for the imaginary phlogiston of Stahl. 
This principle then was supposed to be essential to the com- 
bustibility of bodies, and when it was disengaged in the act of 
burning, its place was supplied by oxygen. The augmen- 
tation of weight was satisfactorily accounted for, and the theory 
was again completed. It only remained to demonstrate the 
existence of hydrogen in all combustible bodies ; but this was 
beyond the art of the chemist. It was in vain, however, that 
such men as Cavendish, Kirwan, and Priestley, laboured to 
establish the modified theory of Stahl, on a permanent and 
unchangeable basis. The tide of popular opinion had already 
turned in fiAvour of the French system. It gradually receded 
from view, and was suffered to repose, at least for a time, with 
the ashes of the celebrated and unfortunate Priestley. 

The system which was erected on the ruins of that of 
Stahl, originated in France, aqA its author was Lavoisier. 
No man perhaps was better calculated to give currency to 
new opinions. Enjoying all the influence which political dis- 
tinction, a splendid fortune, and the reputation of uncommon 
talents can bestow ; trained for the severer studies, by an 
early and judicious education ; well acquainted with the sci- 
ence of the age, and already distinguished as a zealous cultiva- 
tor of philosophy, he carried into chemistry all the precision 
of the exact sciences, and reasoned on their phenomena with 
the caution of the geometrician. He knew how to avail him- 
self of the labours of others, and his doctrines were founded 
on the discoveries of Black, Cavendish, Priestley, and 
Scheele. The basis of his theory is founded on the pheno- 
mena which oxygen exhibits in its combinations with other 
bodies; and the enunciation of the doctrine itself is unfolded 
in the simple propositions. 

That combustion will not go on without the presence of oxy- 
gen. 

That in every case of combustion this air disappears, the 
burnt body increases in weight, and the weights thus lost by 
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the oae and gained by the other, are preciael j equal ; that 
combustioD, therefore, is the act of union of the inflammable 
body with oxygen* 

That oxygen is the principle of acidity* 

That it may be transferred from one substance to another^ 
without the usual phenomena of inflammation, and 

That the heat and light, both of which are regarded by him 
aa materia], and which are disengaged during the combinations 
of this gas, are the results of the difference of caypacity bor 
tween oxygen air, and the product of its union. 

Such was the simple, consistent, and beautiful system of 
Lavoisier ; but notwithstanding the high reputation of its au- 
thor, and Its adaptation to the facts which were at that time 
accumulated, he could not, for a long time, boast of a single 
convert. It was at length embraced by the dbtinguished 
chembts of France ; it gradually forced its way into Oreat 
Britain, and was finally adopted, although not without oppo- 
sition, throughout Europe* This revolution, however, in the 
philosophy of chemistry was not yet completed. The lan- 
guage employed in this science was derived, either from the 
Arabic, or from the more fantastic and barbarous phraseology 
of the alchemists. The names imposed upon recently disco- 
Tered bodies were perfectly arbitrary* The entire change, or 
at least the reform of nomenclature was universally acknow- 
ledged to be necessary, and the period chosen for this change 
was peculiarly favourable to its diffusion and adoption* The 
labour was undertaken by Lavoisier, and, in conjunction with 
Morveau, Fourcroy, and Berthollet, he published, in 17 86, a 
new nomenclature founded on his own system, and deriving its 
radicals from the language of the Greeks. From this time, 
the reputation of French philosophy was identified with the 
success of the new system, and by methods, equaly judicious 
and ingenious, it gradually became the language of all the chem* 
ists of Europe. 

This nomenclature is founded on the nature and the num- 
ber of the elements of which bodies are composed, and it 
must be acknowledged, that it was simple and uniform, adapt- 
ed with exquisite skill to the state of chemical knowledge 
at that period, and applied with the greatest ingenuity to the 
different forms of matter. Had chemistry been circumscribe 
ed, and its limits accurately known, it would have remained 
an everlasting monument of the science and sagacity of Lavoi- 
sier and his associates. But it was premature. In proportion 
aa novel facts are developed, and as new elements are disco- 
vered ; in proportion as the art of analysis is refined, and we 
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approximate to the knowledge of the real nature of bodies, it is 
obvious, that a theoretical and composite nomenclature must 
be equally varied' to correspond with these changes. As 
chemistry is a science founded on experiment, no bounds can 
be set to its progress, nor, consequently, to the language 
which, like that of the French system, is intended to illus- 
trate the nature and composition of bodies ; and it must, 
therefore, sooner or later, lose, with the theory itself, the 
qualities which led to its adoption, simplicity, precision, and 
consistency. Such will be, nay, I may venture to say, has 
been the fate of the system of Lavoisier. Oxygen is not 
the only supporter of combustion ; it is not the principle of 
acidity ; it is not the source of the light, nor, in all cases, of the 
beat, evolved during its combinations, and it is hardly the rival 
of hydrogen', or the phlogiston of Kirwan and Priestley, in the 
number of its combinations, or the importance of its pheno- 
mena. It is already fallen, and the future chemist will regard 
it with the sam^ mixed feeling of admiration and regret, with 
which the scholar contem|)lates the ruins of the Grecian temple 
over which time has passed his relentless hand, has withered 
its beauty, and levelled the harmonious structure with the 
dust. 

To account for this rapid downfall of the French philoso- 
phy, it will be necessary to take a cursory view of the present 
state of chemical knowledge. 

Since the commencement of the 19th century, more has 
been done to place the science on a permanent basis, than had 
been effected by all the labours of preceding chemists. The 
grand discovery of Yolta, that Galvanism, by certain arrange- 
ments of different metals, may be accumulated to an almost in« 
definite extent, has given to the chemist an agent of great pow- 
er in producing decompositions, and in arriving' to the ele- 
ments of bodies ; and the application of voltaic electricity to 
different forms of matter, opened to Sir Humphrey Davy a 
glorious career, and crowned him with unfading reputation. 
He has not only discovered a number of important elements, 
and given probability to the hypothesis of an universal inflam- 
mable principle, but, what is of more consequence, he has 
nearly established the general truths, that the mutual attrac- 
tions of the particles of different matter are proportional to 
Iheir electrical energies ; and that those which obviously have 
the greatest tendency to combine, are such as also exhibit the 
most opposite states of electricity. So great and decided is the 
number of facts to support this opinion, that Berzelius, the dis- 
linguished chemist of Sweden, has boldly published a system 
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founded upon .the electroi-chemical energies of bodies. This 
may be considered as an important step toward the completion 
of the science; for, instead of the obscure and indefinite idea, 
of attraction, and of a power which is unseen and unknown, 
chemists will now recognise the agency of a principle, which 
may be accumulated or discharged at will, the properties of 
which may be accurately demonstrated, and which, when it 
acts on masses, instead of the atoms of matter, is known to pro- 
duce some of the most sublime and magnificent phenomena of 
nature^ 

It is not a little remarkable, that chemistry, although it is 
founded on experiment, should not, until the present moment, 
have assumed the form of an exact science. The play of 
attractions has been supposed to vary so much by the cir- 
cumstances in which bodies are placed, and so much uncer- 
tainty has appeared to exist, relative, either to the general re- 
sults, or to the proportions in which they unite, that it has been 
aaid, experiment alone can enable us to acquire any positive 
knowledge on the subject. This uncertainty will no longer 
exist, and by far the greatest improvement which has yet been 
made in this science, is the discovery of the general truth, 
that bodies combine in definite proportions. The atomick 
theory is the production of the present age ; for although some 
of the facts were unfolded by Or. Higgins, the merit of the 
generalization belongs to Mr. Dalton of Manchester. It in- 
fers, that bodies are composed of atoms, which are not mathe* 
matical, but physical points, and are, consequently, possessed 
0f extension and gravity ; that these atoms unite with each other 
in one or more proportions in simple ratios, and, as has been 
proved by experiment, that the higher proportions are mul* 
tiples of the first. By this simple law, chemistry is at once 
made to take rank with the physical sciences which are found- 
ed on the mathematicks. The relative weights of the atoms 
of different bodies may be estimated, the proportions in 
vhich they combine may be accurately defined, and calcula- 
tion Inay thus be made to correct, or supply the deficiencies 
of experiment. The theory of volumes which has arisen 
from the discoveries of Dr. Higgins, and of Gay Lussac, and 
been adopted by Sir Ht Davy, is equally^founded on the laws 
of definitiB proportions, and applicable to all the phenomena of 
true chemical combination. 

Another subject which appears to be connected with the elec- 
trical energies of bodies is crystallization. The fact, that the 
immense variety of crystals which are disseminated throughout 
imture^ may be redacedi by mechanical divisioni to a few pr^ 
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mitive and elementarj fornm, which waa suapected by Berg- 
man and De Liale, has been demonatrated by Hauy ; and the 
crystallographical researches of this philosopher have unfold- 
ed to us one of the most beantiful and recondite processes of 
natnre. The cause which produces these crystals, is without 
doubt, the power which gives polarity to their atoms. It is 
thus connected, on the one hana, with mechanical philosophy, 
and on the other, with chemical science. The laws of crys- 
tallization, of definite proportions and of the electrical ener- 
gies of bodies, says Sir H. Davy, seem to be intimately relat- 
ed, and the complete illustration of their connexion will pro- 
bably constitute the mature age of chemistry. 

Chemists have penetrated into all the departments of nature, 
and no subject has been investigated with more zeal, and I may 
add, with less success, than the chemistry of organized beings. 
The various actions which take place among the elements of 
vegetables and of animals, the numerous changes which they 
undergo, the variety, and peculiarity of their products, and 
their nice adaptation to the purposes for which they are suppli- 
ed, could not fail to attract the attention, and engage the re- 
searches of men, who were already familiar with the properties 
and composition of common matter. The right of explaining 
the functions of the living body was assumed by the chemists ; 
and the physiologist was no sooner relieved from the absur- 
dities of the mechanical doctrines, than he was bewildered in 
the mysteries of chemical affinities. The component parts of 
the human body have '^been analyzed with the most scrupulous 
exactness. Man has been reduced to a few aimple principles,^ 
or elements, and the changes which take place during life, 
have been explained with the same ease as those, which disor- 
ganize the body after death. Nay, the zeal of the chemisti 
has carried them so far, that they have attempted to compose 
some of the proximate principles of animals by mixture, or by 
the powers of voltaic electricity. There are some, in this coun- 
try, who have thought, and have even published the brilliant 
idea, that the chemist may soon be able to crystalize a man, 
and animate his crystal by th^ agency of electric matter. It 
would be useless to attempt to refute an opinion so absurd and 
so impious. The laws of animated nature do not appear to be 
the same with those of chemistry, and the impotence of the 
chemist, in this department, is clearly evinced by the single fact, 
that, notwithstanding all the analyzes which have been made, he 
has not yet succeeded in producing a single compound, similar 
in every respect to any of those which are elaborated in the Hv* 
Ing system. The poweni which regulate living matter, leea 
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to have no other conoexion with those by which inanimate nature 
is governed, than in operating on the same elements. These 
materials are combined in difibrent wajs, and bj methods which 
the laws of chemistry cannot control, and in w&ich their part, 
if anj can be allowed them, is feeble and subordinate. The ac* 
^ons and combinations which produce digestion, assirailatiosi 
secretion and respiration, are vital. They no more belong to 
chemistry, than the properties of common matter make a part of 
vitality, and vital affinity is probably as distinct from chemical 
attraction, as sensibility and irritability are from extension and 
gravity* The departments of the chemist and of the physio- 
logist are well defined. Living matter is the property of the 
latter, inert inanimate nature of the former. 

Such is the present state of chemistry. It is distinguish- 
ed from all other periods of the science by the probable unal- 
terability of its philosophy. The theories of definite propo- 
sitions, of the electrical energies of the particles of bodies, 
and of the operation of the powers, concerned in the produc- 
tion of chemical phenomena, constitute what may strictly be 
called the science ; and, however individual facts may be mul- 
tiplied, or its processes refined, its laws, founded on experi- 
ment and supported by the mathematicks, must remain un- 
changeable. Combustion which, for so long a period, was 
coQsCdered as the science itself, now takes a subordinate rank. 
Hydrogen has been discovered to constitute a part of all 
cimes of bodies, except the metals, and should they be prov- 
ed to contain it, the doctrine of phI(^iston must be renewed 
in a demonstrable and permanent form. Oxygen is not the 
principle of acidity, for it forms an essential element of bodies, 
which are (alkaline ; nor is it the only supporter of combustion, 
for this property belongs also, to two other bodies, chlorine 
and iodine. 

Were I permitted to exceed the usual bounds of a discourse 
on these occasions, I should dilate, with the greatest satis- 
faction, on the intimate relation which exists between chemis- 
try and the arts; and on the important advantages which 
have resulted from the application of philosophical principles 
to the improvement of the most useful and familiar processes. 
Nor should I forget to impress on the minds of those who are, 
or may be engaged in the study of medicine, that the road to 
fame, in this p/ofession, leads through the fields of natural 
history, ofcMimatry, and of mechanical philosophy; and that 
the reputation of Boerrhaave and Cullen, of Fothergill and 
Fordyce, of Rush and, nay I add, of Warren, was founded 
eo the knowledge of the collateral branches of medicine* But 
I must forbear. 
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Chemistry, then, is a science of experiment, and its object 
ia to discover the elements and the relations of bodies. When 
it is recollected how many distinguished men are now engag- 
ed in these pursuits ; with what zeal thej advance through 
new, and hitherto untrodden, paths ; with what delicacy and 
precision they operate, and with what discoveries their labours 
have been already rewarded, it must be acknowledged that, 
although rapidly progressive, no limits can be assigned to this 
science. In proportion as the instruments, with which they 
operate, are increased in power or improved in construction ; 
and in proportion as the habits of accurate observation and 
of cautious reasoning are cultivated, new elements will be 
discovered, or those, which were once regarded as simple, will 
be proved to be compound. The number of classes of simple 
substances will be reduced ; it will be found that the great Au«' 
ffaor of nature operates with fewer materials than has been 
supposed ; and, possibly, the sublime idea of the ancient phi* 
losophers may be verified, that there exists but one simple pri^ 
mitive form of matter, the element of all natui^e. Chemical 
investigation has already approximated to the conclusion, that 
matter may be divided into the two classes of oxygen and the 
metals ; and should the opinion, which is now held by many, 
respecting the constitution of some of the elastick fluids, be 
proved, as it probably will, to be correct, all the powers en- 
gaged in the production of chemical phenomena, ^nd all the 
elements of bodies may be reduced to radiant matter, to the 
supporters of combustion, to the acidifiable bases, and to me^- 
tallick bodies. An arrangement like this, of the substances 
which constitute, and of the powers which act on the globe, 
cannot fail to strike the most superficial observer with admria- 
tion and awe, and it leads us at once to the conclusion of Sir 
H. Davy, that the more the phenomena of the universe are 
studied, the more distinct their connexion appears ; the more 
simple their causes, the n)ore magnificent their design, the 
more wonderful the wisdom and power of their author* 



A distressing case of Tic Douloureux, successfully treated by 
a surgical operation. By Dr. Jeremy STiMPsoN,/eUofv 
of the Massachusetts Medical Society. 

[Comnmnicated for the New-Eoglaiid Journal of Mediefte, &c.] 

ON the first of April, 1816, I was called to visit Philip 
Cobbet, a man of about seventy-one years old^ wbo gave 
me the following account of his case : 
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** In the year 1790, I had an exquisitely painful sensation 
in the right cheek, that came and went like a flash of lightning. 
About a year after, I had several fits of the same kind, which 
distressed and alarmed me so much, that I applied to old Dr. 
Sprague of Dedham ; who gave me hemlock pills, which I 
took for several weeks and got relieved from the pains, and 
continued free from them, for six years. At the end of that 
time, I was again attacked with great violence, and have not 
since been free from the pains, for any long time, although I 
have taken great quahtities of hemlock. I have, also, been 
once salivated by mercury, and have taken many other medi- 
cines without the least mitigation of my sufferings. For the 
last six weeks, I have experienced the most dreadful agony; 
for during this time, the fits have come on usually, as often as 
ence in five minutes, by night and day, and I have not been free 
from them, in that time, for a longer interval than half an hour 
in the day, nor even in the night. The slightest touch of the 
cheek, and even speaking and eating bring them on with such 
violence, as almost deprives me of my senses, and what in- 
creases my distress, is, that no physician has known the nature 
of my complaint, so that some of the neighbours consider it, 
as in a great measure, imaginary." 

After hearing this account, I immediately informed him, that 
his complaint was the tic douloureux, and advised him to un- 
dergo an operation for dividing the diseased nerves, as afford- 
ing the only hope for relief. To this, he most readily 
assented. Dr. Warren, of Boston, was then sent for, to 
perform the operation, and we visited the patient together, on 
the 18th of April. We found him on the bed, feeble, ema- 
ciated with pain and watchfulness, and exhibiting the most de- 
plorable appearance of misery. Before we had been in the 
room many ipinutes, he cried out, and with one hand immedi- 
ately applied a folded cloth with violence to the cheek and 
pressed the other hand on the forehead ; for, as he informed 
us, when he could strike the head soon enough, he succeeded 
in lessening the acuteness of the pain. While preparations 
were made for the operation, the pains did not appear to be 
prevented by the apprehension of it ; but they occurred, as 
usual, once in four or five minutes, ^ith a violence which sur- 
prised and shocked us. The duration of the pains did not 
exceed half a minute, and they departed as suddenly as they 
came, leaving him at ease in the intervals. 

It appeared, that the original seat of the disease was in the 
right cheek, aboMt the infra-orbitary foramen and following the 
branches of the infra-orbitary nerve. But now, the disease 
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had reached the forehead and become even more severe in 
that, than in the part first affected. The pain extended even 
into the ear, so that we had fears that the facial nerve might 
have fallen into the same state, as the other nerves ; for, in 
truth, the whole side of the head was so violently affected, from 
the angle of the lower jaw to the crown of the head, that the 
patient could hardly point out any one part, as the seat of 
greater pain than others. 

Dr. Warren determined to cut off the infra-orbitary nerve, 
and, also, the supra-orbitary ; and if this should be followed by 
a mitigation of the disease, without a perfect cure ; to divide 
the facial nerve at a subsequent time. On placing the hand 
upon the patient's face, previous to commencing the opera- 
tion, so severe a paroxism was brought on, as made it ne- 
cessary to wait ; and each time that the same circumstance 
occurred, the pain was produced with such violence, that the 
patient could not control himself. An incision an inch and 
half long was made through the integuments, about half 
of an inch below the orbit, and then the instrument was care- 
fully drawn across the bone, so that no portion of the nerve 
might escape division. Immediately after, another incision was 
made above the orbit, something longer than the first, and quite 
down to the bone. On the division of the inferiour nerve, he 
exclaimed violently, *^ take care, you are knocking my teeth 
out.'' — ^The wounds bled freely. After the bleeding had sub- 
sided, lint was carefully pressed down to the bone and support- 
ed bv additional lint and compresses, so as to be well inter- 
posed between the divided nerves, and I was desired to repeat 
this application for some time. The patient experienced some 
degree of relief inmiediately after the operation ; but the change 
was not very remarkable, until the fourth day, when the pa- 
roxisms became less frequent, and by the seventh day after 
the operation, I had the satisfaction to find, that the pains had 
entirely left him. Notwithstanding this, I kept the wounds 
open for about five weeks. 

SepU 12. — The patient has had no return of his complaint, 
although it is almost five months since the operation. When 
he gets a cold, he has a sensation about the ear, in a small 
degree resembling his former disease ; but this is so trifling as 
not to prevent his usual labours ; nor has he been confined to 
the house a day, since the week succeeding the operation ; 
although the weather has been peculiarly cold and changeable, 
such as formerly caused the most severe paroxisms of his 
complaint. 

OfdhaiO) Sept. 12, I816> 
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On the effects of spurred rye, in promoting parturition. 

[To the Editors of the New-England Journal of Medicine, tc] 
Gentlemen, 

I WAS among the first practitioners in this quarter of the 
country, who employed (he ergotted rye to promote the 
efforts of parturition, and I have continued to employ it, for 
several years, more or less frequently. I have also inquired 
among my fellow-practitioners in obstetrics, respecting their 
experience in the use of this article, and have compared their 
observations with my own. Nor have I omitted to read the 
publications relating to the subject, so far as they have come 
within my knowledge. I perused, with great pleasure, the 
learned discourse delivered before our society,^ on this topick. 
The result in my mind, has been, that the powers of this sub- 
stance to increase the force of the pains of labour, and thereby 
to hasten the birth, in certain cases, are indisputable. These 
powers are, indeed, wonderful, whether you consider the cer- 
tainty with which their effects are produced, the rapidity with 
which they ensue after administering the medicine, or the actual 
amount of those effects. The uterine contractions from being 
rare, feeble and short, oftentimes become extremely powerful, 
of long duration, and almost constant ; so that, in certain cases, 
the birth is effected in half an hour after the article is given. 

The effects of the ergot are so great, that it is probable, that 
most gentlemen, who use it, have done some harm in their early 
trials, as I did, by giving it where the soft parts had not become 
sufficient relaxed. But this is a fault which is corrected by 
a little experience. When employed in proper cases, it cer- 
tainly shortens a tedious labour, and thus benefits the patient. 
If the pains produced by it are violent, they are few in num- 
ber. Meanwhile, it certainly is of great advantage to the 
physician, who would otherwise be kept for a long time in 
attendance on a case where nothing but effort is wanting for 
its termination. — Unless, then, some subsequent evil occurs, 
either to the mother or to the child, I think the ergot of rye 
should be added to the list of most valuable articles in our 
materia medica. But, unfortunately, some subsequent evil 
has been noticed, not to the mother, bnt to the child, and it 
is on this point, that I 7ish to offer my remarks. 



* By Oliver Prescott, M. D. Counsellor of the iMassachuselts Medical 
Soeietj. 
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I beliere that the first intimatioD of any evil to tHe child, was 
given in one of the early numbers of your Journal. Dn 
Prescott was not quite satisfied that there was any ground 
for the fears expressed ; but I own that his statement did not 
entirely satisfy my mind. The piece was anonymous, and I 
suppose the author had the same objections to giving his name, 
which I now have ; for a man does not want to publish to his 
neighbours, that he has been injuring them, although uninten* 
tionally. But as the piece was anonymous, I should not have 
noticed it much, if it had not made me recollect that the pro* 
portion of dead-born children, under my care, had been greater 
than usual, since I had used the ergot. I believe that the 
child was dead-born in the fourth case, in which I used it, 
although it was a fine healthy looking boy. Recollecting this, 
and two or three other cases of the same kind, and finding, on 
inquiry, that some of my friends in the profession had not been 
more fortunate, I began to think that your writer might be 
correct. I, therefore, resolved to be more careful, in future, 
and especially, not to give the ergot, unless every thing seemed 
ready, so as that I might be sure of no obstacle to make resis- 
tance. Likewise, I determined to give small doses, so as not 
to bring on those violent steady pains which we all have ob- 
served. In this way, I certainly got along better. It is certain, 
that my fears prevented my using the medicine very often. 
I will not conceal that I have lost one child since I meant to 
be very careful ; but the dose was perhaps greater than I had 
intended, and there was less relaxation than I bad thought for. 
But of late, T have^ been brought to consider the subject more 
seriously ; for though I have not lost the children, yet in two 
instances, I think, I have come very nigh losing them. In two 
instances, as proper for the use of this medicine as any which 
ever occur, the children would scarcely breathe at first, they 
were almost black, and I could not recover them for a long 
time. The medicine was given in very small quantity, less 
than eight grains in each case, yet the effects were considera- 
bly powerful. In the last of these cases, the child bled at the 
nose, mouth, and eyes, and the respiration, long after it began, 
was quite sterterous. I feel satisfied, that the child would not 
have recovered, if J had not let blood at the navel-string. After 
all, I felt anxious for some days, lest blood should have been 
discharged within the cranium, as well as from the external 
passages about the head. 

And now, gentlemen, I can no longer entertain a shadow of 
doubt, that the life of the child is endangered by this medicine. 
I could not help considering, that I should never be willing 
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to have it administered to mj wife, or to any of my relations. 
I therefore think the further use of it unjustifiable, while I 
entertain this opinion of it, unless it be in a case where the 
mother or the child is already in danger, and this may promise 
to save them. Accordingly, I have made up my mind to 
discard the use of this article. But this did not seem to be 
enough, and I have therefore thought proper to offer a publick 
warning to others, so as to prevent all the evil I can. If you 
do not think my remarks impertinent, you will be pleased to 
give publication to this note, which is. longer than I meant it 
should be ; and oblige your constant nsader, and a 

FELLOW OF THE MASSACHUSETTS 

MEDICAL SOCIETY. 
Oct 1816. 



Chemical examination of the Water of the Congress^ Spring 

Saratoga. 

[Communicated for the New-England Journal of Medicine, &c.] 

AS it is the professed object of this Society, to promote the 
knowledge of all natural productions, I flatter myself that 
the following observations on a Mineral Watery will not be 
considered foreign to its purpose. I was supplied with this 
water through the politeness of Thomas Foster, M. D. of 
Cambridge, who brought it from the spring. It was preserved 
in glass bottles, well corked, and the corks secured by wires. 

The water of this spring sparkles when poured from one ves- 
sel to another ; is clear and transparent ; to the taste it is saline, 
with some degree of bitterness ; its sensible operation on the 
system is that of a diuretick and purgative ; the specific 
gravity of it is 1003. 

The following phenomena were exhibited, on the application 
of the usual reagents. 

1. Tincture of litmus was changed to a red. 

2. Tincture of Brazil wood became red. 

3. Nitrate of silver produces a copious precipitate. 

4. Lime water occasions a copious precipitate, which is soluble 

in a few drops of muriatic acid. 

5. Water of ammonia produces a copious precipitate, soluble 

in an acid. 

6. Oxalate of ammonia produces a large precipitate. 

7. Acetate of Lead throws down a precipitate, soluble in nitric 

acid. 
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8. Muriate of Barytes, and a solution of pure barjtes occasion 

a precipitate, wholly soluble by the addition of a few 
^ drops of nitric, or muriatic acid. 

9. Tincture of turmeric assumed a yellowish brown colour, but 

remained yellow and transparent in distilled water. 

10. Carbonate of potash occasions a precipitate, soluble in 
acids. 

11. Carbonate of ammonia produces no change, but on the 
application of Phosphate of Soda, in the method pointed 
out by Dr. Wollaston, an immediate precipitate appeared^ 

12. Phosphate of Soda produces a precipitate, without the pre- 
vious addition of carbonate of ammonia ; this precipitate, 
and that occasioned by carbonate of arpmonia, and phophate 
of soda, (11.) are soluble in nitric acid, and also the precipi- 
tate which appears when phosphate of soda is added to 
lime water ; hence the application of carbonate of ammonia 
and phosphate of soda, for the purpose of detecting magne-^ 
sia, will be fallacious, if lime, either pure, or dissolved by 
carbonic acid, be present. 

13. Muriate of platina produced no change. 

14. There was no indication of iron by succinates, prussiateof 

potash, or tine, galls. 

In a quantity of the water which had been briskly boiled a few 
minutes, and during which an abundant precipitate appeared, 
tr. of litmus suffered no change ; solutions of nitrate of silver, 
pure barytes, muriate of barytes, acetate of lead, lime water, 
and tr. of turmeric produced the same changes as in water 
which had not been boiled ; but aqua ammoniae, oxalate of 
ammonia, carbonate of potash, phosphate of soda and muriate 
pf platina produced no effect. 

The analysis of the water was attempted in the following 
manner : 

A. One pint of water, carefully evaporated in a glass bason, 
dried at 150* of Faht, and weighed, while warm, afforded 73 
grains of solid matter, which was white, and not deliquescent 
when exposed to the air^ but a portion of the salt, obtained from 
a quantity of the water which was much concentrated for this 
purpose, and suffered to become dry spontaneously, evidently 
effloresced, when exposed to the warm, dry air of a room. 

B. The solid mass was digested in two ounces of distilled 
water, thrown on a filter and thoroughly washed ; the insoluble 
portion which was white, granular, earthy, and tasteless, was 
set aside for further examination. 

C. The solution B. was evaporated to dryness in a glass 
b^son ; when niuch concentrated, a pellicle appeared on tb# 
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surface, and on cooling, afibrded a large quantity of muriate 
of soda; it was dried at 150*^ of Fafat, and weighed, while warm, 
56.5 grains. 

D. The solid matter C. was muriate and carbonate of soda ; 
to separate them, the carbonate was converted into an acetate, 
by adding to the dry mass, distilled vinegar, which produced 
effervescence ; it was then evaporated to dryness, and over it 
was poured a cubic inch of alcohol of the spec. grav. of, 815 ; 
it was suffered to stand, wilh frequent agitation, twenty-four 
hours ; it was then thrown on a filter, and washed in repeated 
small portions of alcohol of the same specific gravity ; the matter 
remaining after the action of the alcohol, when dried, weighed 
52.5 grains, and was muriate of soda. This method of separat- 
ing salts of soda, soluble in alcohol, is the one which is generally 
used in the analysis of waters, and is liable to the objections, 
1st, that a small quantity of the muriate may be dissolved in the 
alcohol, the action of which is probably increased by holding 
the other salt in solution ; and 2d, that a portion of the salt 
intended to be separated by the alcohol, may adhere to the 
muriate, and thus escape its action ; thus, notwithstanding the 
caution used in the application of the alcohol, a small quantity 
of cubic crystals were obtained, on gentle evaporation ; the 
solution was therefore evaporated to dryness, and subjected 
to the action of repeated small portions of alcohol of the s. g. 
811 ; and thus a quantity of muriate of soda was procured, 
weighing 1 grain. 

E. The alcoholic solution was evaporated to dryness, the 
acetate thus obtained, was converted into a carbonate, by a red 
heat, in a covered platinum crucible ; the carbonate was dis- 
solved in water, evaporated to dryness, and weighed, while 
warm, 2 grains. Its solution gave a precipitate by nitrate of 
silver, indicating that a minute portion of muriate of soda had 
been dissolved by the alcohol ; the carbonate of soda obtained 
may be safely estimated at 1.75 grains, and hence .26 of a 
grain must be added to the muriate of soda already obtained. 

F. The insoluble matter B. was dissolved with efferves- 
cence in nitric acid, and the solution evaporated to dryness ; 
when much concentrated, it became gelatinous, the dry mass 
'Was moistened with water, placed on a filter, and thoroughly 
ivashed with distilled water; the insoluble matter thus obtained, 
when dried, weighed .75 of a grain ; it was of a greyish white 
colour, with a gritty feel, and fusible before the blow-pipe, with 
an alkali, into a glass, and was silex. 

Gf To the solution F. carbonate of soda was added, and 
after boiling a few minutes, the precipitate was collected 
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OD a filter, washed with distilled water, dried, and weighed, 
while warm, IB grains ; it consisted of carbonate of lime, and, 
on examination, gave no trace of magnesia. 

H. The liquid from which the lime had been separated, was 
concentrated by evaporation, a precipitate appeared, which 
was redissolved in sulphuric acid, and precipitated by carbo- 
nate of ammonia and phosphate of soda, the precipitate dried 
and weighed, while warm, afforded 9 grains of the ammoniaco- 
magnesian phosphate, equivalent to 3.65 grains of carbonate of 
magnesia. 

Hence, the solid matter contained in a pint of this water, 
consists of 

Muriate of soda, (D. and E.) - 53.75 grains. 

Carbonate of soda, (E.) « - 1.75 

Carbonate of lime, (6.) - - 18. 

Carbonate of magnesia, (H.) - 3.65 

Silex, (F.) .... .75 

77.90 
Loss, .1 



7S.00 

As the water had been taken from the spring some weeks, it 
was not attempted to ascertain its gaseous contents. 

It is a question of some interest to know whether the sub- 
stance procured from the water, actually existed in it, in the 
form which analysis presents them to us ; are they not, in this 
instance rather to be considered as products of the operation, 
than educts ? is it not probable that, in this water, the magnesia 
existed as a muriate, and that the quantity of carbonate of 
soda, is greater than that procured ? Carbonate of soda and 
muriate of magnesia might exist in solution together, in this 
dilute state, without their mutual affinities being exerted, but 
when the solution was concentrated, carbonate of magnesia, 
muriate of soda would be formed ; this idea is strengthened by 
the peculiar taste of the water, and its effects on the system. 

It is more probable that the magnesia existed as a muriate, 
than that any portion of the lime was in that state ; for al- 
though neither lime or magnesia were detected, after boiling, 
yet the quantity of magnesia is so small as to escape the ope- 
ration of reagents, but a smaller quantity of lime than must 
be supposed to exist as a muriate in this case, if any, would be 
readily detected. I believe there is no mode of directly deter- 
mining this point, as there is no ;*eagcnt which will separate 
muriate of magnesia, or carbonate of soda. If, however, the 
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idea that the magnesia exists as a muriate, Is embraced, the 
proportions above stated must be altered, and the solid contents 
of the water be considered as consisting of 

Muriate of soda, - - 48.57 
Muriate of magnesia, - - 5.04 
Carbonate of lime, • - 18. 

Carbonate of soda, - - 6.36 
Silex, .75 



77.90 

BoitoQ, December, 1816. 



On the opinion of Dr. Watty in respect to the increased fa- 
talitji of measles f since the introduction of vaccination. 

[Communicated for the New- England Journal of Medicine, &c.] 

DR. WATT, the Professor of the theory and practice of 
physick in Glasgow, has shown that the . measles have 
become much more fatal in that city since the introduction of 
vaccination, than before. This remark has lately been noticed 
in our publick papers, and therefore (fills for a few observa- 
tions. 

Dr. Watt does not suppose that the subjects of measles suffer 
more, because they have undergone vaccination. This is his 
explanation. Most children are affected both by small-pox 
and measles, unless in cases where the first of those two dis- 
eases, which attacks a child, proves fatal. Now the small-pox 
was commonly the first of the two ; and this, he thinks, was 
fatal in all those subjects, whose constitutions were not well- 
fitted to endure these diseases. Those who resisted the small- 
pox therefore were, in almost all instances, able to resist the 
measles. But since the cow-pox has been substituted for 
small-pox, the measles have affected such subjects, as formerly 
were destroyed by small-pox, ?ind has, in consequence, occa- 
sioned more deaths than formerly. 

Before we admit this explanation of the increased mortality 
occasioned by the measles in Glasgow, we should inquire 
whether the same increased mortality from measles has been 
noticed in other places since the introduction of vaccination. 
Let us state the facts, in respect to this subject, which have 
occurred in our own vicinity. 

A general inoculation for small-pox has not been permitted 
in Boston for twenty -four years. The same is true, in respect 
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to almost every other town io New-England. Accordingly, very 
few persons among us, under twenty-four years of age, have 
undergone smaii-pox. The only exceptions, are among per* 
sons, who have been abroad, and a few who have gone into 
smail-pox hospitals. During his period the measles have pre- 
vailed several times, and nearly all the subjects of it have 
been young children. Of these, some have been vaccinated, 
but very few have undergone small-pox. Accordingly, upoD 
Dr. Watt's hypothesis, we ought to have found the measles a 
severe, and often a fatal disease. So far is this from being 
true, that it is not easy to find an instance of death from mea- 
sles, where the patient has had a fair chance for medical assis- 
tance ; and very few instances occur of death, from this 
disease, even where no regular attention is paid to it. Our 
own experience, then, is sufficient to show that Dr. Watt's 
opinions were not well-founded. The increased mortality from 
the measles in Glasgow, must probably be owing to causes, 
which have not been discovered, unless there be some ditfer- 
ence in the constitutions of children there from those of our 
own vicinity. J. . 

Boston, Sept. 1816. 



Cases of Croup. By William Gamagej jun. jjf . D. 

[CoimnuDicated for the New-England Journal of Medicine, &c.] 

MARCH 29th, lS16,in the afternoon, I was called to Mr. 
H's. child, a girl about four years old. It was in extreme 
distress, and using every effort to breathe, the chest hove 
violently, and every muscle seemed called into action, to bring 
air into the lungs, and the small quantity thus obtained, passed 
into the trachea with a hissing noise, as if forced through 
a narrow opening. Frequent paroxysms of a shrill, ringing 
cough occurred, extremely violent, during which, suffocation 
seemed inevitable. Agony was depicted in its countenance ; 
there was a deathly paleness contrasated with a flushed cheek, 
and the eyes were heavy and staring. The pulse was fre- 
quent and rebounding, but not much smaller than in health. 
It had been ill between five and six days, as the parents sup- 
posed, with a bad cold, with which it had been very hoarse. 
The present alarming symptoms commenced the day previous, 
at noon. A slate of imminent danger, therefore, had continued 
at least twenty-four hours. There seemed but little hope of 
her recovery ; but to afford the best chance, I proceeded to 
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bleed her at the arm till she began to faint. The quantity 
of blood taken was over seven ounces. Respiration was 
immediately rendered easier, and continued so for some hours. 
Full vomiting was, however, produced as soon as possible, by 
the tartrite of antimony, and kept up for some time, by re- 
peating the dose. At the same time, a large blister was 
applied to the chest and throat, and it rose well. The sub- 
Muriat. Hydrarg. two grains every hour was administered, till 
the bowels were thoroughly evacuated, and continued after* 
wards, according to circumstances. — 30tfa, in the morning, the 
symptoms seemed to be in some degree mitigated, but at noon, 
as bad as on the preceding day. The pulse was not materially 
more feeble, and it was my wish to repeat the bleeding ; but 
alarmed at the fainting in the previous operation, the parents 
would not consent. The emetic was repeated, and the calo- 
mel continued every two hours. A second blister was also 
applied to the back of the neck. Having heard the cicuta 
favourably mentioned, as a remedy in this complaint, by a gen- 
tleman, for whose opinion I have a high respect, I commenced 
giving it in the evening, at first half a grain every two hours, 
and augmented to a grain at a dose. Nauseating doses of 
squills and antimony were also administered. Bronchotomy 
had been proposed, but not assented to by the friends. — 31st, 
symptoms no better, and the child fast sinking. Treatment 
not materially changed. She expired on the morning of the 
1st of April. The body was subjected to examination six 
hours after death. 

DISSECTION. 

The larynx and trachea were carefully removed from their 
relative connexions, and were laid open by cutting on their 
posterior part. The mucous membrane^ lining the larynx and 
epiglottis, exhibited marks of having been violently inflamed.. 
It was of a highly florid complexion, and very much tumefied 
and corrugated. This state of the membrane was evident on 
the chordae vocales, and arytenoid cartilages ; and the rima 
glottidis was thus very much narrowed. No factitious mem- 
brane and a very little slimy matter was found in the larjnx. 
But at the commencement of the trachea this membrane bfgan. 
It was completely formed, and lined the whole trachea. It 
was, at least, a line in thickness, and so firm as to be roughly 
handled without tearing. It continued into the bronchia^ and 
their branches, and could be distinctly traced, of a firm con- 
sistence, as far as these were cartilagitieous ; but where this 

Vol. VI, 4 
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structure ceased, there suddeoly termintted this membrane, m 
if cut off; the end was of considerable thickness. This is 
not the view of the state of a single tube, from six to ei^ht of 
these branches were minutely traced in different parts of the 
hings, and the same thing exhibited. In the membranow 
continuation of these tubes not the smallest yestige of the 
adventitious membrane was to be found ; but an unnatiiral 
redness was perceived, evincing that the inflammation had ex- 
tended here also. This redness waa evident through the 
trachea and bronchiae under the lining of the cos^ulabie lymph* 
The body of the lungs had their natural complexion and charac- 
ter. There was no appearance of that thickening or consoli- 
dation of their substance, the common effect of pneumonia. 

REMARKS. 

Was the presence of the adventitious membrane, in any de- 
gree, the cause of the symptoms exhibited in this case ? It ap- 
pears to me, that it was not, even admitting it to have been 
formed at the commencement of the disease. For though it 
had acquired a considerable thickness, so as to diminish the 
caliber of the trachea, still a column of air could be transmitted 
sufficient, 1 conceive, at least to support life. Th^ bronchia 
were proportionably more contracted, and this state would have 
formed an impediment to recovery, could other difficulties 
have been removed. Bat, to my mind it is clear, that the nar- 
rowness of the rima glottidis, in consequence of the swelling 
and corrugation of the mucous membrane, thus impeding free 
respiration, was the cause of the most distressing symptoms. 

What might have been the effect of broncfaotomy, at the 
time it was proposed, forty-eight hours after the symtoms be- 
gan to be formidable, must be left to conjecture. But if, at 
that time, the lining of coagulable lymph had been formed to 
4he extent, in which it was discovered after death, the opera- 
tion, it is very certain, would have been of no use. It is not, 
however, an unreasonable supposition, that the membrane had 
not acquired that extent. Life, it will be remembered, con- 
tinued forty hours after, a time quite sufficient for its deposi- 
tion ; and it seems, Ihat in a great majority of those cases, 
which have terminated suddenly in death, no membrane has 
been found; whereas, it is pretty uniformly discovered in 
those, which have lingered for some time. In four of the five 
cases communicated by Dr. Jackson, and inserted in the first 
volume of this Journal, no membrane was found after death. 
It seems, then, to be only an accidental circumstance, and not 
a necessary constituent of the disease. From a view of the 
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•evefal cases on record, and from my own observation^ I am dig- 
posed to tfaink, that an inflammation of the mucous membrane 
of the larynx, trachea, and bronchie, but particularly of the 
larynx and its glottis, constitutes the proximate cause of this 
disease. I am aware that it has gotten the name of cynanche 
trachealis, and that the inflammation of the larynx, which has of 
late engaged the attention of the profession, in England, is, by 
leamed gentlemen, considered a distinct disease, and has been 
fiasaed cynanche laryngea ; and the celebrated Blane, late 
president of the Medical and Chirurgical Society, of London, 
neems to consider this as differing as much from croup, as from 
any other inflammation of the throat. But from the following 
considerations, it would seem difficult to establish any real dif- 
ference betwen C« Laryngea and Croup. 1st.. In every genu- 
ine case of croup, is there not inflammation of the larynx ?. Is 
there on record a single case of morbid anatomy, the eflect of 
croup, in which the larynx is distinctly said not to have been 
inflamed ? 2d. Will the inflammation of the trachea, independ- 
ent of an accompanying inflammation of the larynx, produce the 
dii^nostic symptoms of croup ? If the phenomena are to be at- 
tributed to the presence of the adventitious membrane, as has 
generally been supposed, the trachea ought to be found nearly 
impervious after death. But was the coagulable lymph ever 
found accumulated to such a degree as to produce this effect ? 
— ^Unless the above queries can be answered affirmatively, cy- 
nanche laryngea, I conceive, is the most appropriate name for 
croup, and the cases, which have excited so much attention in 
England, should be considered as examples only of a more 
acute form of the complaint, than generally occurs. 

If the above view as to the nature of the affection be correct, 
mnch may be expected from early and liberal bleeding ; and if 
bronchotomy is to accomplish any good, it should be delayed 
no longer, than it is necessary to obtain the full effect of bleed- 
ing. To anticipate the formation of the false membrane is a 
sufficient reason for doing the operation early. But it has 
fiuled in some cases, in which no membrane has been found 
after death. For suoh failures, two causes may be assigned. 
1st. The depression of the vital powers, in consequence of the 
circulation of blood half changed from its venous state. 2d. 
The destruction of the function, whatever it may be, of the 
membrane of the bronchial tubes and the air cells, by the ex- 
tension of the inflammation into these parts. In these instances 
of failure of the operation, the state of the bronchial tubes, par- 
ticularly the minute branches, has not been noticed, a defect 
to be lamented in most of the cases of this disease examined 
after death. 
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In tiro days after the occurrence of the aboye case, another 
of the same disease, came under my care, the sjmploms bore 
so strong a resemblance to the first, that it was impossible to 
mistake them. They differed in no respect, except severity. 
Going directly from one child to the other, I had the best op- 
portunity of comparing them. This child was at>out two years 
old. It had been indisposed for three or four days with hoarse- 
ness and other appearances of a bad cold. Six or eight hours 
had elapsed since the commencement of the laborious and 
stridulous breathing. I proceeded to bleed it ad deliquium. 
Nearly six ounces of blood were extracted. The breathing 
was immediately relieved. Full and thorough vomiting, how« 
ever, was produced by the solution of the tarlrite of anrimony^ 
and the breast and throat were well blistered. Fourteen hours af- 
ter my first visit, the symptoms were mitigated in a considerable 
degree ; respiration was performed with more ease. The shrill 
cough, however, continued, and the child could neither cry 
nor speak, except in a whisper. The emetick was repeated, 
and the sub-Mur. Hydr. gr. ij. given every two hours till it 
acted on the bowels. The child gradually recovered ; but it 
was some time before the cough ceased to alarm, or a loud ar« 
ticulation could be made. 

Bleeding is now recommended, by most authors, as a reme* 
dy for croup ; but the majority of them direct it in quantities 
so small, or with so many cautions against taking too much 
blood, that it is to be feared, if used at all, it is with such a 
sparing hand, or so late in the progress of the complaint, as to 
do no good. A disease so formidable in its character, must be 
arrested at once, or it is sure of its victim. The practice re- 
commended by Dr. Ferriar seems the best calculated to com- 
mand success in the treatment of ibis affection. The follow- 
ing extract from his medical histories, will exhibit bis views : 
*< In all cases of croup, which I have seen, I have found it ne- 
cessary to bleed immediately ; and when I have seen the 
Eatients sufficiently early, to entertain hopes of saving them, I 
ave directed the evacuation to be continued so as nearly to 
produce faintness. This is the essential point of the cure, 
without which, no relief can be effected. Even if the patient 
should not be seen till the day succeeding the attack, it is pro- 
per to bleed ad deliquinm^ if the subject be plethoric, and 
the difficulty of breathing and restlessness be great.'' He ad- 
vises the bleeding to be followed " by a blister, and a vomit of 
tartar emetic, in the usual doses, till full vomiting takes place." 
<< If the first bleeding and emetic do not effectually relieve 
the cou|^h and difficulty of breatbiojg, it becomes necessary tq 
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repeat the bleedingt and the evacuatioD, in this case, must 
again be carried as far as the patient'a strength will permit. A 
repetion of the emetic, after the second bleeding, often puts an 
end to the disease," &c. 

Calomel has gained a reputation as a remedy for croup, and 
as an assistant to bleeding and vomiting, it is probably, a valua- 
ble acquisition. But having used it not only in the above, but 
in several other cases, I am convinced, it should hold only a 
secondary place, and should not, for a moment, be allowed to 
divert us from the aid of those great means of cure. No other 
remedy, it is probable, would have been suffered to come in 
competition with bleeding, had not the affection been supposed, 
by some writers, to be sometimes spasmodic in its character. 
If such distinctions exist, it has not been my fortune to witness 
them ; every case, which I have dared to designate by this 
name, croup, has exhibited evidence of violent inflammation. 
I have, however, seen some cases, which bore so strong re- 
semblance to croup, as, at first sight, to excite fears as to the 
character of the complaint ; the ringing cough, particularly, 
being present. There are two children to whom I have been 
repeatedly called, on account of these attacks. One of them, 
has, on these occasions, this peculiar cough, accompanied with 
considerable difficulty of breathing. The attack is generally 
sudden and in the night ; but a gentle emetic, pretty uniformly 
relieves them, at most, it is seldom necessary to do more than 
follow the emetic, by a cathartic. The stomach seems to 
be primarily in fault. May it not be in cases similar to these, 
that some boasted remedies have ac<}iilred their reputation. 

Boston, Jan. )817. 



HISTORICAL EXTRACTS ON VARIOUS SUBJECTS. 

(CommuDicated for the New-England Journal of Medicine, &c.] 

An additional evidence^ that bleeding has long been in use 
in difficult labours ; taken from Dr. Robert Bland's 
able account of the invention and %%se of the Lever of Roon- 
hysen ; {made publick February 16, 1790.) See London 
Medical Communications, p« 397 — 462. 

(TT seems proper to consider the general progress of a la* 
JL hour in that class, which is usually termed laborious ; 
' that is, where the child, presenting with its head, is protru- 
<ded so slowly, and with so much difficulty, that its own life, 
' as well as that of its mother, are in imminent danger \ axvd lo 
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prescribe a general method of conducting women throogk 
such difficult labours. A womaQ it to be treated as if suffer- 
ing spurious paiosy so long as the os uteri remains thick, rigidf 
and close ; or, after being a little open^ does not go on dilating* 
If she is hot, and the vessels are full, she must be bloodtd ; 
the bowels must be emptied by glysters, and bj small doses 
of salts, castor oil, or aome other fit operant ; and at night, a 
sufficient dose of laudanum should be given to procure rest* 
The diet, in the mean time, must be regulated, and the air of 
the room kept cool ; and the woman must be admonished not 
to strain during the pains, but leave them to exert their natu- 
ral force ; and this process must be continued until the oa 
externum, as well as the os internum are so relaxed, as to ad- 
mit, easily, the passing two or three fingers (or the hand, if 
necessary,) into the vagina, to examine the situation of the 
head of the child, and to explore the capacity of the pelvis*' 
p. 454, 455. 



Historical Extracts respecting the amplication of the Colchi- 
cum Autumnale, {or MeMotv Saffron^) and the White 
Hellebore, to the cure of the Gout. 

RESPECTING the first article, the following note, sub- 
joined by Sir Gilbert Blane, to his Paper on the sub- 
ject of the Health of the British Navy^ is curious. 

< Among other instai<9es, (says Sir Gilbert Blane,) that 

* might be quoted, of the neglect and oblivion, and the 

* future revival of useful medicines ; one of the most striking, 
^in the History of Pfaysick, is that of the remedy for the Gout; 

* which, within these few years, has acquired considerable ce- 

* lebrity ; and, though it has been suspected of not answering 

* to its original character, is now regaining the publick confi- 

* dence. 

< Demetrius Papagomeoos^ (a medical writer of Gonstanti- 
< nople, in the thirteenth century, in a work de Podagra, as- 
^cribes to the Hermoda^^tyl the same virtues as belong to the 

* secret medicine above aUuded to, (known by the name of 

* Eau Medicinale d^Husson,) It is sufficiently ascertained 

* that the Hermodactyl is the root of the same plant as the 

* Colchicum Autumnale of modem botanists ; and it is also as- 

* certained, that it is to this last, that the medicine in question 

* owes its virtue. 

* The author is indebted to Sir Joseph Banks, P. R. S. 
^ for the knowledge of these particulars. * And Sir Joseph 



* allows him to say, that be is satisfied with the accuracy of 

* the preceding statemeot : And also that he has experienced, 
*ia his own person, ail the beneficial eiflfects that have ever 

* been ascribed to this medicine.' 

See London^ Meiieo'^irurgicdl TransaciionSt 6. MO. 

It is understood, that Major Bennell, so well known by his 
various publications respecting the East-Indies and geographic 
cal subjects, possesses not only the same opinions, derived 
from experience, respecting the eau medicinale ; but that he 
aigrees with Sir Joseph Baid^s as to the identity of the colchi- 
cum autumnale and the operating ingredient in the eau medi- 
cinale. 

Before the recent discovery, above noticed, that the root of 
the colchicum autumnale (which root once bore the name of 
Hermodactyl) was the principal agent in the eau medicinale of 
M. Husson ; Mr. Moore, surgeon, and brother of the celebrated 
General Sir John Moore, who was killed at the battle of Go- 
runna ; had led the publick to a strong suspicion, that white 
hellebore and opium contributed to the chief efiScacy of the 
eau medicinale. 

Accordingly we find, from Dr. Thomas Young's Treatise 
on Consumptive Diseases, that Poterius, formerly Physician 
to the King of France, knew the virtue of both medicines for 
the cure of the gout. ' Poterius (says Dr. Young) seems to 
'have been well acquainted with the hermodactyls. He 
'recommends the extract of this plant, together vfiih that of 
' hellebore, as an immediate cure for the gout, to be followed 
'by the diaphoretic powder.' p. 164. 

Statement of Rates of Mortality, taken tinder different circum- 
stances ; with remarks on the first article. 
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No. I. 

ABLE of the annual mortality of the different counties 
of Great-Britain; according to the returns of 1811. 



Middlesex 


1 in 36 


Rutland 


1 in 53 


Kent 


41 


Suffolk 


53 


Warwick 


42 


Brecon 


54 


Cambridge 


44 


Cumberland 


54 


Essex 


44 


Westmoreland 


54 


Surrey 


4.5 


Wilts 


;»i 
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York, E. R. 


47 


Hertford 


66 


Huntingdon 
Lancaster 


48 
48 


Oxford 
Sussex 


66 
55 


Buckingham 
Southampton 
mean of England 
Chester 


49 
49 
49 
50 


Bedford 
Derby 
Radnor 
Dorset 


56 
5g 
56 
67 


Durham 


50 


Leicester 


56 


Norfolk 


50 


Salop 


17 


Lincoln 


51 


Devon 


58 


York, N. R. 


51 


Hereford 


58 


York, W. R. 


51 


Mean of Walee 


60 


Denbigh 
Nottingham 
Northampton 
Somerset 


52 
52 
52 
52 


Gloucester 
Carmarthen 
Cornwall 
Merioneth 


61 
62 
62 
62 


Stafford 
Worcester 


52 
52 


Montgomery 
Monmouth 


63 
64 


Berks 


53 


Pembroke 


64 


Flint 


53 


Carnarvon 


67 


Glamorgan 
Northumberland 


53 
53 


Anglesey 
Cardigan 


72 
73 



The above table (which was originally extracted from pub* 
lick documents exhibited by the British government) is to be 
met with, at p. 105, of a Treatise on Coneumptive DiseaseSi by 
Dr. Thomas Youngs F. R. S. and L. S. ; published in Lon*' 
don, in 1815. — Dr. Young accompanies this table, with the 
following remark. * It is obvious, that those counties, which 

* contain large wamifacturing towns, exhibit a mortality whol- 

* ly independent of their climate ; while the natural salubrity 
^ of others (for instance, Cornwall) is, probably, rendered 
' more conspicuous by their exemption from sedentary employ- 

* ment.* 

The fable, however, leads to some observation, which it has 
not occurred to Dr. Young, particularly to notice. — Not only 
the annual deaths, are more numerous in England^ than in 
Wales^ (being one to forty-nine, in the former, and one to six- 
ty, in the latter ; but, generally, the western side of the island, 
beginning from Wales, and thence proceeding southward, to 
Cornwall, seems comparatively more healthy than the other 
parts, notwithstanding, Cornwall contains many miners. Moun- 
tains or hills, it will be observed, generally abound in these 
western parts ; as, also, mild winds, and moisture proceeding 
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from the Atlantic Ocean. The counties containing marahj 
districts, are likewise, comparatively, unhealthy; and that 
county, (Middlesex,) in which London is placed, seems to 
exhibit considerable mortality from the customary causes, at- 
tending a superabundant collection of people ; independent of 
the influence of its manufactures, which are much inferior, 
however, in amount, to those in some other English counties. 

It is not to be forgotten, also, as to the above table, that 
though Dr. Young states, that it respects Ortat Britain^ yet 
that in truth, it only regards England and Wales. 

No. II. 

Sir Gilbert Blane, in a highly interesting paper on the health 
of the British navy, states, that the total mortality, [among 
British seamen,] from disease, may be considered as about 1 in 
42 ; << which is about double of that of subjects of the same 
^^ age in civil life. It is greater (he adds) than even that of 
'' of French prisoners of war; which, in 1813, was 1 in 55 ^ 
*' as appears by an account extracted from the public returns* 
^^ It is also higher than that of the garrison of Qibrallar, which 
** is only 1 in 49, exclusive of the years in which the epi- 
" demic fever prevailed, [in that garrison."] 

N. B. The statement of the French prisoners^ here notic- 
ed, is taken from the public accounts for 1813; and the au- 
thor adds, that the following circumstances, which are entire- 
ly unconnected with their treatment, tended greatly to aug- 
ment the mortality. <* 1st. The want of exercise, and that 
^< depression of spirits, which is inseparable from a state of 
** captivity. 2dly. The extreme profligacy of many of the 
^ prisoners ; some of whom, were so addicted to gaming, that 
** they staked and lost their clothes, and even the articles of 
^ their subsistence. 3dly. The returns included the deaths 
" of prisoners, who had been reduced to the last extremity 
** after a sea voyage ; during which, they laboured under sick- 
'* ness and wounds ; particularly, those from Spain, (towards 
<< the end of 1813,) after the siege of St. Sebastian's and the 
'* battles of the Pyrenees.*' 

As to the prisoners of war at Dartmoor^ in England, in 
1811, (who are generally understood to have been American i) 
out of 6572, only 3f) were in the hospital, and only one had 
died in the week preceding the return. 

Sir Gilbert Blane says, * that, if the mortality during the 
• twenty years of the French revolutionary war, had been 

Vol. VI. 5 
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< equal to what it was in 1779, the whole stock of [British] 

* seamen would have been exhausted ; in which case, men 

* would not have been procurable by anj bounties, however 
' exorbitant ; for it has oeen stated, that if the mortality of 
' 1813, had been equal to (hat of 1779, there would have died, 

* annually, 6674 men more than have actually died ; which, in 

* 20 years, would have amounted to 133,480 ; a number near- 

* ly equal to the whole number of seamen and marines employ- 

* ed in the last years of the late war." — See the London me- 
dicO'ChirurgiccU Transactions. Vol. vi. p. 520, 561 — 662, 
and 518. 

No. III. 

It appears by a return of the number of deaths which oc- 
curred among the convicts in Portsmouth,, and in Langston 
Harbour, from January 1, 1805, to January 1, 1815; that 
the total number of deaths, for this average of ten years, taken 
on an average of 420 convicts at Portsmouth, was 77, and on 
an average of 320 convicts in Langston Harbour, was 40. 

. No. IV. 

** The Northampton Tables^ (says Sir Gilbert Blane,) give 
' a mortality of 1 in 57, in this class of subjects, [viz. men of 
' an age from 20 to 40 years ;] and these [tables] were con^ 
' structed at a time when the general rate of mortality in En- 

* gland, was greater than at present. From a computation, 

* founded on the experience of the last ten years, in the Equi" 

* table Assurance Office^ it appears [by information furnished 

* to Sir Gilbert Blane, by Mr. Morgan, F. R. S. Actuary to 

* that office,] that the mortality of persons at this age, does 
' not exceed 1 in 130. This calculation, however, is made on 

* select cases ; none but good lives being insured. From the 

< best computation that can be made, the mortality in this class 
' in the general population of England^ is about one half the 
' mortality of all ages ; and this being 1 in 49, [for England,] 

* the mortality of subjects from 20 to 40, ought to be I in 98, 

* but as the decrease of mortality seems to be chiefly in infants, 

* (certainly so in London,) and as consumptions have been ob- 

< served to be more frequent of late, among young adults 

< (probably from a greater number of sickly children being 

< saved ;) this rate of mortality is perhaps too low : — it cannot 

< be far wide (he says) of the truth, if we take it at 1 in 80.'* 
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— See London Medico-Chirurgical Transactions* Vol. vL 
p. 519. ' 

N. B. It should be stated, that the persons making applica« 
tton to have their lives insured at English assurance offices arei 
generallj, such as do not labour ; and whose appearance is 
healthy, and who have repute for good health among their ac« 
quaintance. 



Retrospect of the progress of Medical Science, from January 

to July y 1816. 

[From the London Medical Repository.] 
ANATOMV, PHTSIOLOey, AND PATHOLOGY. 

SO little has been done in the department of Human Anato- 
my since our last Retrospect, that we have one English 
work only on this subject to notice, and one which does not 
even aim at much pretension to novelty. Its author, Mr. Ar- 
miger, presents it as the first part of a more extended work, 
which, under the title of *^ Rudiments,''^ he intends to serve 
a8 an elementary guide for students commencing their inquiries 
in Anatomy and Physiology. The arrangement is sufficiently 
accurate, and the definitions perspicuous ; but it would have 
proved much more useful to the stbdent, had it contained 
references to the best authors : for although it points out a 
method of classing the information he may obtain ; and leads 
him to adopt a mode of study likely to facilitate very much his 
researches ; yet he b, still, left unassisted as to the best sour* 
ees from which he can obtain more detailed information. 

In France, Dr. Cloquet has collected, in his Traits d'Ana- 
tomie Descriptive^'f all that is known on pure Anatomy. The 
work is professedly simple descriptive anatomy; touching 
neither an Physiology, Pathology, nor historical discussion ; 
and has been written strictly according to his own ideas of 
Anatomical writing. *^ C'est," saf^s he, << le scalpel a la main 



'*' Rudiments cftke Anat<myand Physiology ef the Human Both/, 
&c. By T.J. Armiger, &c. Sic, London, 8vo. pp. 52, 1816. 

t TraiU d^AnaUnnie Descriptive^ rUHgh ^apr^ Vordre adopU a 
la FacuUh de Mtdedne de Paris. Par J. Hippol. Cloquet, Docteur en 
M^decine, &c. &c. II. Parties. 8 vo. pp. 1 1 1 8. Paris, 1810. 
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qn'on doit faire nn ouvrage d'anatoniie ; c'est i cenx qui ontle 
scalpel a la maio que je laisse aurfout mon livre a juger.'' 

The following arrangement, which M. Cloquet has adopted, 
is that of the French anatomists of the present day« The whole 
of anatomy is divided in three classes ; thejirs/ of which com* 
prehends — 1. the organs of loco-motion ; 2. the organs of the 
Toice ; and, 3. those of sensibility : the second, 1. the organs 
of digestion ; 2. the organs of respiration ; 3. the organs of cir- 
culation ; 4. the organs of absorption ; and, 5. the organs of 
secretion : whilst the third is- altogether confined to the organs 
of generation in the two sexes. The advantages of such an ar- 
rangement are sufficiently obvious, particularly to the student^ 
whose time should be chiefly spent in the dissecting room. 
But, although we are willing to admit that a correct, and, if we 
may be allowed the expression, a mathematical knowledge of 
the organs, and their relative connexion, in point of situation, 
with each other, is absolutely requisite for the surgeon, yet, we 
have never been convinced that any disadvantage can result 
from the introduction of physiological and pathological illus* 
trations into Treatises on Anatomy. 

The work of M. Cloquet, however, is not a mere dry de- 
scription of the forms of the organs, their connexions, and po- 
sitions ; but in preliminary remarks on each division of the 
arrangement, the structure of the parts to be treated of, and 
even their general chemical composition, is examined. Thus, 
after describing tke physical qualities of bone^ we are informed 
that it is composed of two elementary parts — an organized pa- 
renchyma formed of gelatin, which, with fatty matter, consti- 
tutes more than one half of the weight of bones ; and an inert, 
salinoterrene matter, that fills the cells and meshes of the paren- 
chyma.'^ Cartilage and ligament are formed of cellular tis- 
sue, filled with a gelatinous pulpy matter. The synovial fluid 
is of greater specific gravity than water, with which it readily 
mixes : it froths when agitated, and is thready and consistent 
like albumen; the existence of which, in it, is demonstrated by 
the action of caloric, alcohol, and the mineral acids. , It also 
contains fibrine, soda in a free state, and muriate and carbonate 



* Contrary to his resolution of adhering strictly to pure Anatomy, 
M. Cloquet hazards the following pathological hypothesis : '^ Si on 
verse de la potasse dans I'acide od un os a €{€ en partie dissous, la 
mati^re terreuse se pr^cipite ; enfin quelques maladies, le cancer entre 
autres, rendent les os trbs-fragiles, a cause de la proportion relative* 
ment plus grande de cette mdme matiere,"— ^, 1 1, 
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of Boda. Muschi M. Cloquet remarks, may be regarded as a 
kind of reservoir of fibrine, to which it owes its contractility, 
and which is enclosed in the parenchyma of this species of or- 
gan, in the same manner as calcareous phosphate is enclosed in 
that of bone. The chemical elements of muscle are fat, albu- 
men, much fibrine, osmazom,^ phosphate and mi/riate of soda, 
phosphate of lime, oxyd of iron, azote, hydrogen, and oxygen. 
Cellular iisstie is an assemblage of very fine moist, whitish 
plates, and filaments, which interlace and form irregular cells 
that communicate with each other. With such remarks M. 
Cloquet prefaces his description of each particular set of or- 
gans. The simple anatomical details are full, and extremely 
perspicuous : and the execution of the whole work authorizes 
us in regarding it as a valuable addition to the elementary trea- 
tises on the important subject of which it treats. 

Notwithstanding the importance of an accurate knowledge of 
the anatomy of the body, in its healthy state, to every de- 
scription of practitioners, yet, it must be allowed that, to the 
physician in particular, an acquaintance with the changes 
which disease produces is still more essential, adding certainty 
to their reasonings, and confidence in prescribing : but this 
undoubtedly implies a previous familiarity with the healthy 
structure of the frame. From the period, however, of Bartho- 
linf to that of Baillie, although morbid anatomy has engaged 
the attention of some of the most illustrious men that the annals 
of medicine can boast of, a Morgagni, Lieutaud, Bonet, and 
Vicq-d'Azyr, yet it may still be regarded, in some degree, as a 
province rich in many unexplored treasures ; and, consequent- 
ly, as every new work on the subject must excite a lively inte- 
rest, we feel pleasure in being able to notice Dr. Cruveilhier's 
" Essaisur VAnatomie Pathologique.^^'l 

Dr. Cruveilhier has divided his work into three parts. The 
first part, which treats " of Pathological Anatomy in general,^' 
contains, besides some preliminary remarks and a sketch of the 



* This is a particular animal principle, coloured and soluble in 
alcohol, which Thenard discovered, an<1 ascertained to be the sub- 
stance which gives taste and odour to broth (bouillon.) 

t Thomas Bartholin published the first treatise which appeared 
on Morbid Anatomy in 1674, under the title '' Consilium de Anato- 
mia pra4:tica ex cadaveribus morhosis adornanda.'*^ Uafiiis, 4to. 

\ Sssai sur VAnatomie Paiholo^que en ghnkral^ et sur Us iransfW' 
motions et productions organiques en particular : par Jean Cruveilhier, 
Docteur en Medicine, ancien £l€ve interne de THotel-Dieu de Paris, 
&c* &c. 2 tomes, 8vo, Paris, 1816. 
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history of this branch of the science, four sections : the firsts 
on mechanical injuries ; the second^ on organick transforma- 
tions, productions, and degenerations ; the third, on irritations, 
atonies, and gangrene ; and the fourth, on fevers and the neu- 
roses. The' second part treats of ^< transformations and parti- 
cular organic productions :" and the third part, " of organic 
changes connected with hernia." This latter part is also sub- 
divided into two sections ; the first of which relates to '^ hernia, 
the constituent parts of which have suffered no change in their 
organization ;'' and the second to ^^ the changes produced on 
both the containing and the contained parts." The diseased 
affections treated of under these beads, are arranged in classes, 
orders, and genera. Thus the section on Mechanical Injuries 
comprehends ten classes : 1, wounds ; 2, ulcers ; 3, fistulas ; 4, 
contusions which comprehend concussions ; 5, lacerations and 
distensions ; 6, fractures ; 7, displacements ; 1(, the presence 
of foreign bodies ; 9, aneurisms ; and 10, vices of conformation. 
It is unnecessary to go through the whole of the arrangement : 
from this specimen the extent of the subject embraced in the 
pages of Dr. Cruveilhier, maj be readily imagined. 

In point of execution. Dr. Cruveilhier's work is undoubted- 
ly too succinct in details to be of much advantage to the stu- 
dent ; and may rather be regarded as a well-arranged collection 
of memorandums for the use of the already-formed practition- 
er. Thus we may illustrate, by the following short paragraph, 
all that he advances on the subject of synovial cysts, which 
constitute the second genus of a sub-order, intitled ^'of cysts 
existing prior to the matter they contain." 

^' Genus II. Synovial Cysts. These are cysts that con- 
tain a ropy liquid, as limpid as synovia. They are observed 
only round the articulations of the hands, the feet, sometimes 
the knee, and along the sheaths of tendons. Some authors 
think that they are the consequence of the synovial fluid es- 
caping at one point : but observations on the dead body demon- 
strate that these cysts have dense parietes, fibrous externally, 
and internally serous, formed in the cellular tissue which sur- 
rounds the true synovial cysts. The laceration of the cysts is 
the method of cure most generally adopted : but incision, ex- 
cision, and even extirpation are also practised." 

Dr. Nathan Young, of Edinburgh,^ has published an ac- 
count '^ of a singular malformation of the human heart.f " The 
organ was about twice the natural size, for a man of ordinary 



* Tome i. p. 296. f Journal <f Science and the Arts^ vol. i. p. 40. 
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stature : it weighed, when freed from the coagula and with its 
vessels cut short, twenty-eight ounces and forty-four grains. 
The auricles formed one extensive cavitj, by the dilatation of 
the foramen ovale, which was open and measured three inches 
and a half in diameter. The cava and pulmonary veins were 
much enlarged, as were also the eustachian valve and the great 
coronary vein. The size and thickness of the pulmonary ven- 
tricle agreed with the size of the heart. ^^ The ostium was two 
inches and half in diameter ; the tricuspid valves were par« 
tially ossified and much thickened. The pulmonary artery 
much exceeded its natural size, and was larger than the aorta :" 
its semilunar valves were completely ossified. The parietes of 
the aortic ventricle were thicker than usual : its ostium was an 
inch and a half in diameter ; the semilunar valves were a little 
thickened, but all the other parts were natural."^ 

Considering the facts of the case. Dr. Young is induced to 
advance the following queries. 1. ^' What must have been 
the action of the heart in this case, so as to keep up that equa- 
ble circulation which existed for such a length of time in defi- 
ance to the extensive malformations? 2. Does the morbus 
Goeruleus depend on a mixture of venous and arterial blood ? 
3. Whft portion of venous blood is requisite ? 4. Is it not 
more probable that the morbus coeruleus depends on languid 
circulation ? 5. Is the ductus arteriosus generally found per- 
vious in cases of the morbus coeruleus, in combination with an 
open foramen ovale ? 6. Is it necessary that the ductus arte- 
riosus and foramen ovale be open in the saqie subject to consti- 
tute this disease ? 

On this query we may remark, that the foramen ovale is 
very frequently found open on the dissection of adults, in 
whom no symptoms have appeared during life that could have 



* The patient in whom this case occurred, was a labourer, forty- 
nine years of age. During the last eighteen years he had bad re- 
peated attacks of inflammation of the thoracic viscera : and an apo- 
plectic attack, which had left a general sensation of numbness. He 
had a livid complexion ; but no other symptoms of a diseased heart 
were perceptible, except the state of the pulse which was frequent, 
intermittent, and variable in frequency and strength. The tempe- 
rature of the body varied from . 97® to 101° of Fahrenheit : but he 
nevertheless frequently complained of coldness of the extremities. 
As he had laboured under eczema merciiriale^ these symptoms were 
supposed to arise from ercthismum • and he was accordingly treated 
nith antiraonials, opium, sarsaparilla, cinchona, mi\ mineral aci<l8. 

Journal of Science, Vol. 1 . p. 40, 
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led to the suspicion of the existence of such an event. Dr. 
James Thomson, of Edinburgh, has endeavoured to explain 
this circumstance, by observing, that ** as long as both auri- 
cles receive and discharge the same quantity of blood, no ad* 
mixture to any extent can take place, even although the fora- 
men ovale be very large ; but when the right becomes either 
smaller or of increased strength, or the left is seized with what 
is called passive aneurism, a portion pf the blood must go 
through to support the equilibrium."'^ 

6. Is it not probable that a slow circulation through the 
lungs, which must have taken place in this case, may give rise 
to superoxygenation of the blood, and hence the effect of ad- 
mixture of venous and arterial blood be obviated. 7. Is there 
not an equilibrium in the action of the cavities of the heart, 
which in some cases of malformation compensates for natural 
structure, and which, as soon as it is subverted, gives rise to 
symptoms indicative of morbid structure? 8. What are the 
pathognomonic symptoms of this malformation, or complete 
dilatation of the foramen ovale, contracted ostium arterise pul* 
monalis, and extensive enlargement of the heart ?" 

No part of Pathology has been more elucidated by the great 
attention that has of late years been paid to morbid Aatomy, 
than diseases of the heart. Among the dissections of that 
organ in a diseased state, which have been lately published, 
one of the most remarkable occurred in the practice of Dr. 
Thomas Spens. A large portion of the anterior surface of 
the heart was found covered with a loose flocculent matter, ad- 
hering at one or two points to the pericardium ; and a large 
portion of the anterior of the parietes of the right ventricle 
was converted into firm whitish curdy matter, resembling that 
which is found in scropbulous tumoura.f In a case detailed 
by Dr. Pearson, J the mitral valves were partially cartilaginous 
and ossified, and the semilunar valves indurated, so as to ob- 
struct the passage from the left ventricle to the aorta, and oc- 
casion accumulation in the left heart." 

Dr. Duncan, jun. has published the dissections, of three 
cases of inflammation of the heart, or rather of its membranous 
coverings, one of which he regards as an ^' example of peri- 
carditis, nearly as free from complication as it can occur."§ 
In this point of view, it would indeed be a record of great 



* Edinburgh Med. and Phys, Jcum. vol. xii. p. 6. 

f Edinb, Med, A Fkys. Joum. vol. xii. p. 192. 

X Ibid. p. 105. } Edin, Med, and Surg. Joum. vol xii. p. 70. 
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falae but we are of opinion, however, that neither the symptomp 
nor the dissection of the bodj after death authorize the obser* 
TEtion ; and that the case was a complication of pleuropneumo- 
nia and carditis* The dissection is interesting : <* few or no 
adhesions were observable ; nor was there any' considerable 
efibsion of serum into the sacs of the pleura. A little to the 
right of the sternum there extended from the lower part of the 
mi side a dirty chocolate-coloured bag, which, on being open- 
ed, proved to be the pericardium adhering to the lungs, thick- 
ened and much distenaed ; also containing two pounds six oun- 
ces of perfectly formed pus." The inner surface of the peri- 
cardium, ^^ and that which is reflected over the heart, were 
thickly coated with a substance resembling, ^ condensed 
eurds ;' the substance of the heart was not otherwise altered, 
except that it was much paler than usual." 

We cannot avoid condemning, en pasaantf such loose ex- 
pressions as ^* few or no adhesions ;" there must have been 
.either some adhesions or none. 

The instance of malposition of the stomach, which we pub- 
lished,^ on the authority of Dr. Joseph Benjumeda, of Cadis, 
is more curious than important; and the facts are scarcely suf- 
ficient to authorize the conclusion of the Spanish physicians, 
that it was a natural malposition. 

We cannot close, more appropriately, this brief sketch of 
what has been done in anatomy, within the period which this 
Report embraces, than by noticing the history of the art, by 
Dr. Lauth, Professor of Anatomy at Strasburg.f The first 
volnme only is yet before the public. The first book treats 
of the anatomy of the Egyptians, who, notwithstanding the 
assertions of some authors, and their skill in the art of em- 
balming, had scarcely, in any degree, cultivated the art. The 
ancient Greeks and Romans were conversant with comparative 
anatomy, but had made but little advancement in that of the 
human body. The anatomy of Galen was of the same cha- 
racter : and it was not until the period of Vesaiius, in 1545, 
that the art began to assume its more important feature as dis- 
playing the structure of the body of man himself. In the mid- 
dle ages scarcely any advancement was made : the writings of 
that period are defaced by the grossest errors : and, with a 



* ReposUcrv^ vol. v. p. 423. 

t Histaire de VAnaJLcnme^ par Thomas Lauth, M. D. &c. &c. tome 
i 4to. Strasburg, pp. 606. 

Vol. VI. 8 
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useless display of learning, in collecting the opinions of their 
predecessors, they examined and treated the subject itself in 
the most superficial manner. Dr. Lauth, in the sixth book, 
which relates to the Italian school, states, that although mate* 
rials sufficient to form a system of pathological anatomy were 
collected in Italy, yet none was yet produced ; and the work 
of Scbrenk must be regarded as the first on that branch of the 
art. The volume concludes with several interesting biographi- 
cal sketches of the most celebrated of the anatomists who are 
previously mentioned ; and the manner in which the whole is 
executed, affords the best earnest of the value of those parts 
which are yet to come. 

In Physiology^ which always presents a wider and more in- 
viting field of inquiry to the ingenious mind, several works o{ 
very considerable interest have appeared. 

As regarding the subject in a general point of view, the 
most important work we have to notice is M. Majendie's JBIe* 
mentary Treatise^* the first volume of which only is yet pub- 
lished. It contains what he terms the relative functions^ the 
organs of sense, of understanding {intelligence^) of the voice^ 
and of motion. The subsequent volume is intended to contain 
the nutritive and generative functions. The style in which this 
work is written is particularly pointed and perspicuous, and 
well calculated for its object, being intended for students. Its 
great merit seems to consist chiefly in the author not having 
thought it necessary to introduce all that he could copy from 
the other writers on the subject; but having confined himself 
to the detail of what he conceives to have been satisfactorily 
ascertained by pthers, or to be proved by his own researches. 
Respecting vision, the following are original remarks : 1. That 
the secretion of the Meibomean glands is albuminous, soluble 
in the tears, and not unctuous as has been hitherto described. 
2. The sclerotic and choroid coats of the eyes of albino ani- 
mals (such as rabbits and pigeons) being transparent, shew, in 
a very easy manner, images of objects on the retina, which, 
in other eyes, required a tedious and difficult dissection. He 
has also been enabled, by the aid of these eyes, in making 
some experiments by evacuating the aqueous humour, remov- 
ing the lens, cutting away the cornea, or enlarging the pupil, 
to observe the effects of these operations upon the images of 
objects represented on the retina. He has, also, enlarged his 



* Precis Elementaire de Physiologie^ par M. Majendie, &c, Szc, 1 
tome, pp. 326, Paris. 
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researches on the organ of the yoicei some of irhich ((he uses 
of the epiglottis) have already been noticed by us."^ In grave 
■ounds, the ligaments of the glottis of a dog vibrated in the 
whole of their length, and the air was expelled through the en- 
tire extent of the glottis : in acute sounds these ligaments vi- 
brated only at their posterior part, and the air was expelled 
only through the portion of the glottis which vibrated. 

For further particulars we must refer our readers to the 
analysis of the work in our present number. It is certainly an 
acquisition to Physiology, as there is no original elementary 
treatise in English on the subject, adapted for students ; and 
Richerand's, which is filled with much dull doctrine that no« 
body believes nor ought to believe, is almost the only treatise 
accessible to the English readTer. 

Although two centuries hare nearly elapsed since the splen- 
did discoveries of Harvey ascertained the course which the 
vital fluid pursues through the animal frame, yetf physiologists 
are still divided in opinion as to the causes by which it is mov- 
ed io that course. One set maintain, that the projectile pow- 
er 4>f the heart, aided by the vibrations of the arteries, is 
perfectly adequate both to transmit it to the extreme vessels, 
and from these to return it back again to the heart ; whilst an- 
other set, with whom more recent physiologists agree, con- 
tend, that the impetus of the heart cannot carry it beyond the 
arterial system ; and that its motion in the veins " arises from 
causes distinct from those by which it had been produced in 
the arteries." Dr. Carson has entered upon the investiga- 
tion of this subject with the true spirit of philosophical in* 
qniry, and published the results in a work which we have now 
to notice.f ft is divided into three parts : <M. An enumera- 



* Vide ReposUmy, voL v. p. 155, M. Msgendie having investi- 
gated the nature of the action of the oesophagus in vonuting, has, in 
the Memoir to which we have referred, examined that organ in a state 
of rest, or nearly approximating to rest. He observed that the oeso- 
phagus has a vermicular motion, which extends, however, to two- 
thiids only of its length,the lower third being scarcely affected by it. 
This action ceases altogether when the eighth pair of perves is divid- 
ed* It IS more energetic when the stomach is distended with food : 
and when tliat organ is compressed : and, even if the superior two- 
tbiids be taken away, the remaining third, if the plexus of the eighth 
pair of nerves be not ioyured, when irritated is sufficient for the excite- 
ment of vomiting. 

t An Inquiry into the Causes of the Motion of the Blood; with an 
Appendix^ in mich the Process <f Respiration^ and its Connexion with 
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tion and estimate of the causes which have been supposed to 
promote the circulation of the blood. 2. The development of 
other causes which appear to contribute to the motioD of tli* 
blood, and which, added to the preceding, will, it is presnmedy 
be found adequate to the eflEect ; and, Sdly, an ap|^ation of 
phenomena." 

The first part does not demand any particular notice* After 
describing, perhaps, in too detailed a manner, the various orgpuis 
which compose the circulating system, Dr. Carson examines tko 
theories proposed by Harvey I'^f' Weitbrecht,f M uschenbroek^f 



the CirculaHon of ike Blood, are atUmpUd tobeEbmdaied By James 
Carson, M. D. Physician to the Workhouse. 8vo. pp. 250. Lon- 
don. 

* After Harvey's opinion* ** that the auricle is dilated by the Ibrce 
of the blood retarning to it from the veins," was admitted, the fol- 
lowing query naturally suggested itself: ** Whenee does the blood, 
at the root of the vena eava receive such a quantity of motion, as is 
not only sufficient to carry it with great velocity along the ehannd 
of the vein, but, in addition, to empower it to resist tbs contraction 
of the auricle, and to distend the cavity of that chamber ? Dr. Ha^ 
vey, and many of his followers, contended that this power is derived 
from the left ventricle of the heart, extending through the aortio 
and venous systems back to the right auricle." — ^Vide In^fy^ p. 25. 

f Weitbrecht was a physician in Peterslmrg. He first advanced 
the opinion, which has since his time been generally admitted, tliat 
the propelling power of the heart alone cannot produce the dilata- 
tion of the whole of the arterial system ; and that the circulation is 
kept up in the arteries*, by the jet of blood sent from the ventricle 
acting on their irritabiHty, and also enhirghig the portion of their 
cavity, into which it is thrown, so as in both cases to occasion a con- 
traction and recoil upon the blood, and restore to it the impetus that 
had been expended in dilating the artery. But the vis a tergo of the 
extreme arteries is inadequate to continue the motion of the blood 
through the veins to the heart 

X Muscbenbrock's theory was founded on the idea, that the blood- 
vessels constituted ** a cone, with the base at the heart, and the 
apex formed by the extreme vessels." He contended, '^ that the 
force transmitted from the heart and arteries, would be in proportion 
to the square of the diameter of the small vessels, which were sop- 
posed to constitute the apex of the cone (and therefore in them 
smallest) multiplied into the distance of the section from the part."-— 
tnguinff p. 55. 
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Dr. Darwin,^ Dr. WilsoD^f John Hontefi j: and others ; and 
proTesy in a clear and salasfactory manner^ the inadequacy 
•f the causes enumerated by these celebrated physiologbts^ 
to produce the whole motion of the blood: hence, in the 
second part, he proceeds to point out the causes whicfa^ 
in his opinion, are capable, in cooperation with the former, oC 
completing the circle of the Tital fluid. Dr. Carson, in 
advancing his theory, first investigates the structure of the 
heart itself, and concludes, that ** there arises, from the circu^ 
kr direction of the fibres of the heart, and the arched forms of 
its walls, a very remarkable property, that of dilating or ex^ 
panding its cavities by the simple relaxation of its fibres." 
(p. 97.) The auricles differ in structure as well as in appear^ 
ance from the ventricles ; and there is no communication of 
substance between them : <* for if the heart be boiled for a 

J roper time, the auricles will drop off, or be easily separated 
"om the ventricles, without any rupture of muscular nbres." 
Much stress is placed, as a preliminary remark, on the ordi- 
nary condition of the lungs, which the author conceives as an 
unnatural state of expansion, commencing the first moment the 
infant breathes ; and the power which produces this state, is 
the weight of the atmosphere. But there is a powerful inhe- 
rent disposition in the lungs to collapse, and to draw after 
them the parts which form the internal walls of the chest, of 
which the external surface of the heart is regarded as consti* 
tuting a part. 

On these observations chiefly Dr. Carson imagines, that the 
dilatation of the heart, after contraction, is '* to be ascribed to 
the form and position of its fibres, m consequence of which, 
simple relaxation is accompanied by a certain degree of dila* 
tation ; but particularly to the supporting of a part of the 
atmospherical pressure that would have rested upon the convex 
surfaces of the heart or its envelope, by the resilient or collaps- 
ing effort of the lungs.'' By the dilatation thus produced, the 



* Dr. Darwin maintained, that the veins take up the blood from 
the arteries by absorption, as a sponge imbibed water» but did not 
inquire into the cause of this absorption. 

t Dr. Wilson explains the motion of the blood in the veins on the 
supposition, that the heart dilates, owing to a property inherent in it, 
and piodnees a vaennm, ^ bj which the blood is pumped from the 
vdns into the heart.*" 

} J. Hunter's theory was founded on his doctrine of the vitality of 
the blood. 
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Tftlves << at the roots of the arterial trunks/' owing to external 
pressure become closed, and the blood cannot return ; but the 
passage from the auricles into the Tentricles being open, the 
blood, bj which the former were dilated, rushes in to occupy 
'' the space left by the dilating ventricles." The commum* 
cation between the auricles and the Tenons trunk being now 
opened, the blood in these trunks being relieved *< from a part 
oi the ordinary pressure in the direction of the heart, necessip 
rily takes the course where it meets with the least resistance/' 
The heart, therefore, acts at once in a two-fold capacity. By 
the contraction of the ventricles, i( propels the blood through 
the arteries ; and by the dilatation of the auricles, it pumps H 
from the veins. It is, at the same time, a forcing and a sue* 
tioo pump." But this power alone would be insufficient for 
raising the blood through the veins to the heart ; hence the aid 
vis a tergo of the arteries is required ; and by the cooperation 
of these two powers, it is moved in a continued stream from the 
remotest parts. Thus the motion of the blood in the veins 
<< is produced by the force of the heart and arteries urging it 
behind; by the abstraction of a share of the atmospheric 

Iiressure from it in front, in consequence of the resiliency of the 
ungs, interposing its [their] influence in the intervals between 
the contractions of the heart ; and by the gravity, which is 
rendered available in this case by the projection of the arteries 
and the diastole of the heart." (p. 151.) 

Such is the outline of the theory of Dr. Carson, on the 
merits of which, as we have not yet had sufficient time to reflect, 
we forbear from giving any decided opinion.^ The third pari 
contains many interesting observations, in explanation of phe- 
nomena, which our limits prevent us even from noticing. An 
appendix also is added, advancing some interesting observa- 
tions on respiration, and the action of the lungs. 

It has been a question in the physiology of parturition, 
whether there is such a circumstance as a spontaneous evolvh 
tion of the fatusy ^^ or in the event of the arm being the pre- 
senting part, whether a child, either living or dead, can be 



* One passage, however, we feel inclined to extract : ^' It follows, 
from what has been stated, that this earth is not habitable by animals 
above a certain magnitude ; and, that, as the weight of the column 
of flaid, contained by the animal machine, approaches nearer to a 
balance with the weight of the atmosphere, the cireulation through 
the machine must be more languid. Little animals appear to be 
best adapted to the atmosphere of high mountains; accordingly we 
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broQght into tbe world by the efforts of Nature." Experience 
has proved that tbe efforts of Nature are, in some such cases, 
adequate to the birth of tbe child ; but a difference of opinion 
exists as to the mode by which it is accomplished : and, as 
this is a question which has been connected with the practice 
of midwifery, the solution of it is of considerable importance* 
This operation of nature, the spontaneous evolution, was first 
pointed out by Dr. Denman, and he founded upon it a practical 
rule, that when a child cannot be turned without some danger 
to the mother, the chance of an evolution should " set our 
minds at ease," and induce us to leave the case to Nature. 
Dr. Douglas combated these opinions ; denied that any evolu- 
Hon occurs ; that a rectasion of the extremiiv is impossible ; 
and maintained that the child is simply expelled in a d<$ubled 
state, by tbe efforts of the uterus, as in ordinary labours. In 
an eaeajf upon this subject,''^' Dr. John Kelly has freely criticis* 
ed the opmions of both these eminent men. He admits that 
the evolution may occasionally occur, but it produces no 
recession of the presenting part into the contracting uterus, 
and gives the following explanation of the mode in which it is 
performed : 

" The inferior extremities are forced gradually lower, until 
they become, as it were, fixed upon a plane, with the body of 
the child ; its position in the uterus from being perpendicular 
becomes horizontal, the head testing, I will suppose, on the 
spine of the ptibiSf and the interior extremities at the sacrum* 
It is when brought into this situation by the repeated action of 
the uterus, and not sooner, that the faius can turn upon its 
own axis ; nor can it do so then, until the action of the uterus 
has ceased : so long as this continues, it is physically impossi- 
ble the evolution can occur ; but the child being thus placed, 
by the pains, in a position favourable to its evolution, the 
superior extremity goes up the moment the uterus ceases to 
press it down, or, in other words, at the termination of a pain." 
(p. 11.) But although Dr. Kelly admits that spontaneous 
evolution may in this manner take place, yet, he contends, that 
it may frequently be prevented by occurrences connected with 
the form of the fcetus. Thus, as the axis of the child's body 



find that animals which live upon very elevated mountains are less 
than those of the same species which dwell upon the plains.^ 
Page 203. 

* An Essay upon the Spontaneous EvoluHon of thf FcPiuSf by John 
Kelly, M. D. 8vo. pp. 60. Dublin, 1816. 
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(^as teDdiog to an evolatioD/') is a line paaamg from tha 
undrilieus to the opposite dorsal veritbrOf a dutf proportMNi 
of every part of the fostus is essential to an oTolution : andy 
therefore, if the bead be unusuailjr large and weighty, none wiH 
ensue. Evolution may, also, be prevented by variationa in the 
natural ^^ relative dimensions of the uterus and the child ;" by 
that state of the uterus which has been denominated its pernMk 
neni contradion; by deformity of the pelvis, and several 
ether causes. The practical inferences, which Dr. Kelly Feiy 
properly draws from these observations, may readily be con- 
ceived. 

Connected with the oeconomy of fmtal existence, in another 
point of view, we have to notice the observations of M. Dutro- 
chet " on the Envelopes of the Fatus."^ This author, with 
unwearied care and a scrutinizing eye, watched the process of 
incubation through all its stages* On the second day, he 
observed on the surface of the yolk a vascular areola, in the 
centre of which the first rudiments of the chick was percepti- 
ble. The whole of this yolk, or vitellus, is surrounded by two 
non-vascular membranes, which M. Dutrochet denominates the 
first and second epidermis, and under which is the vascular 
membrane that Haller discovered to be an appendix of . the 
bladder of the foetus. It is not until the fourth day of incuba- 
tion, that the vitellus, which enlarges by degrees, bursts its 
first envelope and casts it off. In the course of the same day, 
the membrana allantoidis appears, proceeding from the abdo- 
men of the chick by an opening situated under the median 
line. This allantois is filled with a yellow fluid, which is urine : 
it quickly developes itself, bursts the second epidermis which 
encloses it ; and, attaching itself to the exterior membrane of 
the egg, continues to extend itself, sliding between that mem- 
brane and the albumen ; so that on the tenth day of incubation, 
the whole of .the egg is found enveloped by the allantois thus 
expanded, which forms new coats to the egg that were not in 
existence at the commencement of incubation. The exterior, 
which is the chorion, performs the function of respiration; 
the second is extremely delicate and analogous to that in the 
foetus of the mammalia, which Haller denominates middle 



* We gave a short notice of M. Detrocbet's Memoir in our last 
Retrospect. We have not seen the original ; and our information 
regarding it is taken from the Report of M. Chaumaton, made to the 
Society M6dicale d'Emulation, published in the Journal de Mkdecine^ 
tome XXV. p. 89. 
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membrane (membrane mojenne.) M. Dutrochet 'proves, con- 
trary to the opinion of Haller^ that the vitellus is not origi- 
nally surrouncled by its vascular tunic, but that this membrane, 
which is an appendage of the intestine, covers progressively 
the yolk, in the same manner as the albumen is enveloped by 
the aliantois. M. Dutrochet has also discovered t||at the 
vitellus possesses a herniary sac formed entirely from the 
peritoneum. This sac, which is drawn into the abdomen 
towards the end of incubation, receives some extremely 
minute vessels, that had escaped the notice of former observ- 
ers, and which arise from those of the vitellus. From these 
observations it appears that the chick both respires from the 
first moment of its existence, and is nourished exclusively by 
the intestinal membrane of the yolk ; and afterwards respira- 
tion is carried on by the membrana allantoidis : hence there 
are two phases, as it were, in the respiration of the chick. 

The eggs of reptiles, M. Dutrochet observes, closely re- 
semble those of the chick, except that the egg of the serpent 
contains no albumen. The egg of the viper presents several 
remarkable phenomena : it continues in the oviducts until the 
young are hatched ; and towards the middle of gestation, which 
continues about four months, the exterior membrane of the 
ovum disappears, and the . chorion remains naked in the ovi- 
ducts, to which it slightly adheres ; so that probably by this 
means the foetus derives some nourishment from the mother. 

M. Dutrochet asserts, that both Swammerdam and Spal- 
lanzani have fallen into great mistakes regarding the ova of the 
frog genus. He has repeated the experiments of the Italian 
Naturalist on a great number of species, and is convinced that 
the produce of generation is a true egg. He has also proved, 
that the metamorphosis of the tadpole does not happen as 
Swammerdam has stated, by the casting of the skin which 
covers the fore legs, but these, furnished with their proper 
skin, pierce the membrane which covers them, and pass through 
it like the arms in a cuirass. In a -few days the rent skin 
again adheres at the shoulders. The skin which covers the 
body and the hind legs of frogs is not the same which covers 
their fore legs : hence M. Dutrochet regards adult frogs as 
animals retaining the amnios during life. 

M. Dutrochet draws an analogy between the ova of the 
mammalia and of birds. He regards the deciduous membrane 
of Hunter as analogous to that lining the shell of the eggs of 
birds ; and under if, as in the egg, is the chorion, which is 

No. VT. 7 
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also an appendix of the bladder. The interior epidermif» 
which extends with the mucous membrane of the bladder of 
the foetus, and is in contact with the urine, has been describ- 
ed by all anatomists under the name of allantoid. M. Dutro- 
cbet has found in the foetus of the sheep, as well as in that 
of bir4^, a middle membrane covering the amnios without 
adhering to it ; and he has observed the umbilical vesicle 
adhering to the lateral part of the small intestine, in the same 
manner as the vitellus adheres to the intestine of the chick. 
This vesicle is furnished with two long tubular horns, which 
might be erroneously taken for chalazes. In the earlier stage 
of the existence of the embryon, there is no placenta, and 
the embryon appears to be nourished by absorbing the fluids 
secreted by the mother ; but as soon as the chorion begins to 
redden in the places where it is pressed by the tuberosities 
with which the uterus of the sheep is furnished, these red 
spots become the rudiments of placentas. 

Connected with the subject which forms the labours of 
M. Dutrochet, are the observations of Mr. Ireland, on the early 
changes in the Rana paradoxa of Linnaeus, or the Surinam 
frog."^ In the tadpole state this animal resembles a fish ; but 
on being narrowly examined, two small legs are perceived im- 
mediately behind the head. In a fortnight these are evolved, 
and the body of the animal enlarges : in three weeks the fore 
legs appear, and the head becomes very distinct ; the animal 
acquires great activity, and requires frequently to ascend to 
the surface of the water to respire. This necessity for sup* 
porting respiration in the air, continues until about the sixth 
week, at which time the tail sloughs off, and is partly absorb* 
ed, and the animal becomes a perfect frog. Sir Everard 
Home, who has anatomically examined these animals, found, 
that before their transformation, there are three gills on each 
side, and the lungs remain *^ in a very small form in the pos* 
terior part of the abdomen behind the liver :" in this state 
also nearly the whole cavity of the abdomen is filled with fat ; 
but as the animal becomes older, a considerable diminution of 
the capacity and the length of the intestines take place. The 
subject certainly well merits further investigation. 

Dr. Wilson Philip continues his efforts to illustrate the 
functions of the nervous system. In a paper read to the 
Philosophical Society in January last, an account of some 



* Journal of the Sciences and the Arts^ vol, i. p. 54. 
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experiments on the nervaus influence in secretion are detailed. 
He has demonstrated that the function of secretion is alto- 
gether dependent on nervous influence ; for when this is inter* 
nipted, secretion is at an end. No digestion took place in 
the stomachs of rabbits when the eighth pair of nerves was 
divided : but efibrta at vomiting, and a state of dyspnoea suc- 
ceeded, which at length produced sofibcation. Dr. Philip 
lies also endeavoured to ascertain^ by experiment, that the 
galvanic influence, if not the same as the nervous, is at least 
capable of supplying its place: a very curious fact, if it be 
borne out by further experiments. He regards it likewise as 
proved, that the ganglia communicate to the nerves, which 
proceed from them, the general influence of the brain and 
spinal marrow : and that the heat of animals is owing to ner- 
vous energy. 

CHBUflSTRT. 

Thv value of the atomic theory, in promoting a more per- 
fect knowledge of the general principles of chemical science, 
is daily becoming more conspicuous. Dr. ProtU having ad- 
vanced an opinion, that, <* the specific gravity of any body 
may be obtained, by multiplying the weight of its atom, by 
half the specific gravity of oxygen gas," EH*. Thomson has 
published some interesting observations, tending to exhibit, 
'* at one view, the very simple relations which exist between 
the specific gravities of gaseous bodies, and the weight of 
their atoms."^ He has divided all the substances which can 
be exhibited in a gaseous state, and the weight of the atomi 
of which are known, into three sets, and exhibited them in 
a tabular form,t by which it appears, that '^ the weight of the 



* Aonals of Philosophy, vol. Tii. p. 343. 

t Supposing the specific gravity of a volume of oxygen io be 
l*,^8eous bodies may be arranged in three sets, as follows : — 
^ Frrsf.— Bodies having the weight of their atoms equal to the 

specific gravity of their volumes. 

Sp. gr. Oxygen hnng V Weighty an Atom, 

Oxygen 1-000 I'OOO 

Olefiantgas .... 0-876 0-876 

Set 9e<Mmi/.— Bodies having their weight of their atoms twice the 
ipecific gravity of their volumes. 

Sjp. fr. Oxygm being V Weight qf an Atom. 

Phosgene gas • . . 3-005 6-190 

Chlorine 2-250 ...:.. 4500 

Sulphurous acid . . . 2-000 4000 
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atom ]g either equal to the specific gravitj (tf the gas, or 
twice that weight, or four times that weight :'' hence, as the 
ultimate atoms of bodies differ in their weight, ** the ratio of 
their weights may be determined by the specific gravity." 

It has been generally regarded as a law in the doctrine of 
affinities, that no chemical action takes place, unless one or 
both of the bodies brought together be in a state of solution ; 
yet, Bertholiet's theory admits << that a chemital combinatioa 
is produced, by the trituration of dry bodies together." Mr. 
H. F. Link has submitted this to the test of experiment, and 
published his observations in Schweigger's Journal*''^ His 
experiments were made on muriate of lime, triturated with 
sulphate of copper ; crystallized acetate of lead, with anhy- 
drous sulphate of copper ; acetate of lead, with burnt alum ; 
and several other similar salts, in none of which decomposi- 
tion was effected, until water was poured on the mixture. 
Litmus, dried by heat, underwent no change of colour, when 
triturated with succinic acid ; even when alcohol was poured 
on the mixture, it did not become red until the spirit was 
evaporated, and then the change was effected by the alcohd 
facilitating the absorption of moisture from the air. But when 
sulphur was triturated with phosphorus,- the two bodies united 



Cyanogen .... 1-621 3*242 

I^itrouB Oxide . . . 1*375 2*750 

Carbonic Acid . . 1*374 2*748 

Sulphuretted hydrogen . 1062 2-124 

Sulphur 1*000 2*0d0 

Azote 0*875 1*750 

Carbonic oxide • . 0*875 ...... 1*750 

Steam 0*5625 1*125 

Carbnretted hydrogen . 0*4995 0*999 

Carbon 0*375 0*750 

Hydrogen .... 0*0625 0*125 

Set Third — Bodies having the weight of their atoms four times 
the specific gravity of their volumes. 

Sp. gr. Oxygen being 1* Weight fff an Jtmn, 

Hydriodic acid . . . 3*986 15*944 

Muriatic acid ... 1*1557 4*623 

Nitrous gas ... . 0*9375 3*750 

Hydro cyanic acid • . 0*8433 3*3732 

Ammonia .... 0*53125 2*125 

""Vol. xiv. p. 193. There is a translation of this Paper in the 
Annals rf PhUosophyy vol. vii. p. 4ii6, from which we quote. 
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into a jellowiflh liquid, evidently the consequence of the heat 
eroWed during the trituration. 

The following are the concluBiona which Mr. Link draws 
from his experiments : 

**1, The trituration of anhydrous bodies produces no 
chemical action. 2. But it takes place, when one or both 
bodies are soluble in the liquid poured upon them. 3. It takes 

J)lace equally, when one of the bodies only is soluble in the 
iqnid poured on the mixture. 4. The water of crystalliza- 
tion acts as free water ; but the moisture of the atmosphere 
acts only when jit is absorbed by one of the triturated bodies. 
5. The consequence of the decomposition has no effect on its 
success. It is the same thing, whether the body produced by 
the decomposition be soluble or not. What, therefore, is 
termed decomposing affinity, might be rejected. The redden* 
ing of tincture of litmus is an action of acids depending en- 
tirely on the presence of water. There are chemical com- 
pounds, which are formed entirely in consequence of the heat 
CTolyed by trituration." 

In the combination of bodies, caloric is generally evolved, 
and the capacity of compounds* for heat is consequently re- 
garded as less than that of their components. Oay Lussac^ 
has stated several cases, in 'hich the compounds retain more 
heat than the components. Thus, a saturated solution of 
nitrate of ammonia, at the temperature of 16^3, (centigrade,) 
and the density of 1,302, being mixed with water, in the pro- 

Ertion of 44*05 to 33*76 ; the temperature of the mixture 
1 to 4* 95, and its density was found at the temperature of 
16*3, to be 1*159, whilst the mean density is only 1*151. 
The chlorine of azote, discovered by M. Dulong, gave out, 
when decomposed and reduced into two simple bodies, chlo- 
rine and azote, both heat and light ; and the same circum- 
stance occurs, when iodine of azote is reduced into iodine and 
azote. 

As one of the laws of combination, also, it has always been 
understood, that a metal, must be in a state of oxydizement, in 
order to be united with an acid. According to M. Dulong, 
however, there are some exceptions to this rule : thus he con- 
ceives, when oxyd of zinc, or of lead, is combined with oxalic 
acid, and the compound dried, the hydrogen of the acid com- 
bbes with oxygen of the oxide, the result is, a combination 



* Armaks de Ckhme et de Phy^que^ tome i. p. 214. 
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of carbonic acid and the metaL'^ This is an opiDioD» how- 
ever, io which we cannot concur, until we have either an op 
portunitj of examining the circumstances on which it is foond- 
ed ourselves, or it shall be confirmed by others. 

M. Yogel has added some interesting facts to the few 
already known respecting the actbn of the solar rays, ia regu- 
lating chemical combijaations. He found, that ammonia and 
phosphorus, which do not act upon each other in the dark, when 
exposed to the light, combine intimately into the form of a 
black powder, and emit phosphoretted hydrogen gas. Phos- 

Shorus and potash are affected in nearly the same manner. 
"he different rays, however, have different degrees of infln- 
ence : the red, for instance, produces no effect on a solution 
of corrosive sublimate in ether ; but a mutual decomposition 
is produced by the blue rays and a full light-f We, several 
years 9go, remarked the effect of light, in altering the charac- 
ters of resinous and other vegetable powders. 

ANIMAL CHEMISTRF. 

The importance of this branch of chemical science to the 
physiologist, is too obvious to require any particular exposi- 
tion. We have already noticed Dr. Marcet s experiments on 
the Chyle and Chyme ;X ^^^ ^''^ ^^^^y inerely add some of 
the physical properties of these secretions. Chyle is a semi- 
transparent, inodorous fluid, with a very slight milkj hue, like 
diluted whey. It contains a coagulum, resembling the albu- 
men of the egg, but of a pale pink hue. Chyle from animal 
food putrifies in a few days, whilst that from vegetable diet 
remains for a week before it begins to putrify : and in both the 
coagulum is more apt to suffer decomposition than the serous 
part. Chyle from animal food contains about seven per cent, 
of solid matter ; whereas vegetable chyle yields seldom more 
than five per cent. Chyme is neither acid nor alkaline. When 
kept, it putrifies in ten or twelve days ; and, when evaporated 
to dryness, leaves nearly one fifth of its weight of solid matter. 
It contains albumen ; and, when burnt, one thousand parts 
yields twelve of charcoal, which also contains iton, lime, and 
a muriate of soda. 



* Report of the Royal Institute of France; vide Philosophical 
Magazine^ vol. xlvii. p. 890. 

t Cuvier^s Report on the Class of Mathematical and Physical 
Sciences (f the RimaX Institute of France^ for 1815. 

X Vide Medico-Cmrurg. Trans, vol. vL — Repository^ vol. v. p. 318. 
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The colour of blood is generally sapposed to depend on 
iron ; but some experiments by Yauquelin^ have demonstrated 
the erroneous nature of this opinion, and proved, "that a 
colouring matter may be drawn from the blood, in which the 
most delicate test cannot discover the smallest trace of iron." 
The blood, according to Yauquelin's experiments, is composed 
of — 1. albumen ; 2. fibrine; 3. colouring matter; 4. a fat and 
mild oil ; the constant presence of which, however, in the blood 
of man, requires the authority of further experiments. * 

Epidermis. — It has been supposed, with much probability, 
that this part of the animal frame is formed from the lymph 
contained in the lymphatics that pass through the skin. Mr. 
Hatchett regards that portion of it which is found on the 
human fbot as indurated albumen, an opinion which is confirm- . 
ed by the following analysis of it, by Professor John.f One 
hundred parts yielded : 

Indurated albumen 93 to 95 

Mucus, with a trace of animal (gelatinous ?) matter 5 

Lactic acid . . . 



Lactate of potash • 
Phosphate of potash 
Muriate of potash . 
Sulphate of lime 
Ammoniacal salt 
Phosphate of lime . 
Manganese and iron 
Soft fat 



f 



. . . . . 0-05 
The epidermis from the arm of a woman a^icted with 
herpes, was found, when treated in the same manner, to 
contain : — 

Indurated albumen 92 to 93 

Mucus becoming insoluble by evaporation ; gela- 
tinous mucus precipitated by galls . . 6 to 7 
Lactic acid, and the above stated salts, (no man- 
ganese) • •••.•• 1 

Soft fat, which remained soluble in diluted alco- 
hol, but separated from concentrated alcohol 
by cooling . . . . . . . i to 1 - 

M. Alibert found uncombined phosphoric acid in the scales, 
in an epidermis of a person labouring under herpes : in lepra 
he found only carbonate of lime. 



* Anndes de Chemie et de Physique, torn. L p. 9. 
t Schrveigger^s Journal^ vol. xiv. p. 302. Annals of Philoscphj/, 
vol. vii. p. 421. 
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Nails, — These, Professor John found to exhibit nearly the 
same components as the epidermis ; except that the insoluble 
portion possesses the properties of indurated albumen. 

Home of black cattle have been examined by the same 
indefatigable experimenter, and found to consist of the follow- 
ing components : — 

Indurated albumen, possessing much of the charac- 
ters of mucus .90 

Gelatinous mucus, with an animal matter thrown down 

by nutgalls 8 

Lactic acid, and lactate of potash . . . ^ 
Sulphate, muriate, and phosphate of potash | 

Phosphate of lime > . . . 1 

Trace of oxide of iron I 

Ammoniacal salt . • J 

Fat, about ••...... 1 

A peculiar volatile substance, which thickens more rapidlj 
than volatile oil, and has the smell of horn."^ The hoof of the 
horse possesses all the characters of horn. 

NATURAL HISTORY. 

M. T. Lauder Dickf has verified an observation of Gmelin, 
regarding the stickleback or Oasterosteus aculeatiis. These 
small fish, after having deposited or impregnated their ova, 
begin to swell out on their sides in two parts; so as to assume, if 
the head and shoulders were taken off, the figure of a fiddle* 
This is owing to worms, the taenia solida, which are found 
lying immediately beneath the peritoneum. '' The taenia 
appeared," on opening the fish, '^to lie with their heads 
towards each other in the centre, and having their extremities 
folded or rolled up in the anterior and posterior regions of 
the cavity, so as to form the double protuberance, so distinctly 
visible in the external form of the fish when alive." In time, 
the worms force their way out at the anus of the fish, which 
falls a victim to the disease. 

Mr. Dick is of opinion, that as this disease begins directly 
after the spawning, it is a provision of Nature, for preventing 
too great an accumulation of a particular species ; but this 
opinion requires to be confirmed, by further observations made 
at different parts of the world, before it can be adopted. 

3ledicinal Leech. — Notwithstanding the importance of the 
leech, in a medical point of view, and the employment of it 



* Annals of Philosophy, vol. vii. p. 423. f Jbi^* P* 106. 
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for the abstraction of blood, since very early periods ; jef^ it 
is remarkable, that so little had been done to investigate its 
natural history. Dr. James Rawlins Johnson has endeavoured 
to fill up this blank, and has executed the task in a very satis- 
facfx)ry manner. 

The first section of Dr. Johnson's work,^ traces the medical 
history of the leech. Themisonf was the first who wrote on 
the utility of the leech ; but it was afterwards noticed by An- 
tyllus, Menemachus, Pliny, Aretseus, and a host of writers, 
through whose works its medical history is traced to the pre- 
sent period. In applying leeches, the ancients frequently first 
punctured the skin with a lancet ; and when the leech was in 
the act of suction, snipped off the tail, by which means a smaller 
number of leeches were required, as the blood flowed from tint 
cut extremity. 

In the second section, on '^ the Natural History of the 
Leech," Dr. Johnson first enumerates the species and varieties 
of hirudo, described by authors, and gives the systematic 
characters of the genus and each species, according to the 
place it holds in it. The H. medicinales are common 
throughout Europe : their colour varies according to the soil 
on which they are found ; thus, at Black River^ near Olaston- 
bury, they are black ; at Cook* 8 Corner^ of a reddish cast, 
from the red peat ; and at Auler Moor, yellow, from the clay ; 
but whatever this change may be, they still ofier spots or lines, 
which may be considered permanent : these are, ^' supra lineis 
flavis sex, intermediis nigro arcuatis, subtus cinerea nigro 
maculata." The food of the medicinal leech is the blood of 
fish, frogs, &c. ; but Dr. Johnson found that it does not touch 
the earth worm, nor the larva of the aquatic insects, nor take 
any solid food. Several interesting observations are given, 
regarding the habits of the horse-leech, which preys upon other 
leeches, and sometimes upon its own species. The leech is 
not reproductive when cut in pieces, as has been often suppos- 
ed ; its copulation is similar to that of the garden snail, the 
animal being hermaphrodite* Dr. Johnson is of opinion it is 
oviparous ; an opinion which is consonant to the observations 
of those who have had the best opportunities of noticing the 



* J Treatise on the Medicinal Leech ; including its Medical and 
Natural Histm/^ with a Description of its Anatomical Structure; 
also. Remarks upon the Diseases, Preservation, and Management of 
Leeches. By James Rawlins Johnson, M. D. F. L. S. &C. 8vo. pp. 
147, plates. Lond. 1816. 

t He flourished in the first years of the Christian era. 

Vol. VI. 8 
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animal. Several instances are detailed of its extreme tenacity 
of life ; and the results of some curious experiments given of 
the effects of various gases on it. 

The third section relates to '' the anatomical structure of the 
leech ;" — its external structure, the organs of the senses, and 
the respiratory organs, with its internal structure, are succes- 
sivelj described. We regret that our limits prevent us from 
entering upon this part of the subject, which does not admit o£ 
much abridgment. The diseases to which leeches are subject 
are then detailed ; and the mode of preserving them pointed 
out. Extremes of heat and cold must be avoided, and the 
water changed once in eight days. When kept in large quan- 
tities, the vessel should have a false perforated bottom, and 
turf placed under it. In applying the leech, when it does not 
evince a disposition to bite, puncturing the part with a lancet, 
offers the only chance of success. When the leech drops off, 
instead of applying salt, which generally destroys the animal, 
a little vinegar poured on the head will make it disgorge the 
blood, and it will bite almost immediately afterwards. 

BOTANY. 

We cannot refrain from taking this opportunity of express- 
ing our gratification of the attention that has lately been be- 
stowed upon this branch of natural history, which is no longer 
to be regarded as a bare catalogue of names ; but as a Science, 
embracing the consideration of whatever is connected with the 
vegetable economy. 

The first and most important work which we have to notice 
on this subject, is the '^ Description of the New Genera and 
Species of PlantSj*^^ discovered in the travels of the celebrat- 
ed Humboldt and his friend Amatus Bonpland. During the 
five years these adventurous travellers were in South America, 
they collected ^,800 species of plants, of which 5,500 are phane- 
rogamous,f and 300 unknown before to botanists. This num- 
ber will appear very considerable, when it is remarked that the 



* Nova Genera et Species Plantamm, quas in peregrinatione ad plor 

gam wquinoctialem orhis novi collegerunt^ descripsemnt partim adunh 

bravertint A mat, Bonpland et Alexander de Humboldt, Ex schedis aut<h 

' graphis Amati Bonpland in ordinem digessit, Carol. Sigismund 

Kunth, &c. tomus primus, 4to. Paris, 1815. 

t The phanerogamous plants are those in which the sexual organs, 
are conspicuous. 
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whole of the phanerogamous plants now known to grow within 
the tropics, in South America, do not exceed 13,000 species. 

The most interesting part of the work is the observations 
of M. Humboldt on the geographical distribution of plants. 
We refer our readers to a very masterly analysis of it in the 
Annals of Philosophy, (vol. vii. p. srs.) The species of 
plants at present known, amount to 44,000, of which 6000 are 
cryptogamic, and 38,000 phanerogamic. The following is 
the distribution of the latter, according to Humboldt : 

Europe, 7,000 

Temperate regions of Asia, . « • 1,600 
Asia Within the tropics and islands, • 4,500 

Africa, . . ... 3,000 

Both temperate regions of America, • 4,000 

America between the tropics, • , 13,000 

New Holland, and islands in the Pacific, 5,000 



38,000 
The following table exhibits the proportion of the diSerent 
families of plants, observed by our travellers in South America, 
within the tropics : — 

Sptdti. Species, 

Cyperoidese, « • 68 or ^ Compositae, 600 or ^ 

Gramineae, • 256 or iV Umbelliferss, 30 or tH 

Junceae, , • . 9 or -^-^ Cruciferse, 19 or ^^ 

Three preceding families, 333 or ^ Malvaceae, 80 or ^ 

Labiatee, • • 95or:j7r Leguminosae, 314 or tt 

There are no firs on the mountains of South America, be- 
tween the tropics ; nor are there such associations of the same 
species of plants as exist in the temperate zones : but in the 
woods a great variety of trees are found equally mixed. 

Many curious and important tables, illustrative of the mean 
temperature of the same latitudes in America and the Old 
Continent, are given ; and also a catalogue of the distribution 
of plants within the tropics in South America, according to the 
height of the different places above the level of the sea, which 
is admirably illustrated by a plate exhibiting the distribution at 
different heights in the torrid, the temperate, and the frigid 
zones. The work is, altogether, one of the highest interest, 
and we have only to regret that it is not more within the pecu- 
FAary reach of the great majority of scientific readers. 

The cause of the upright growth of plants, has long been a 
lubject of controversy amongst botanists. Mr. Campbell, of 
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Carbrook, in a paper read at the Wernerian Natural Historj 
Societjy last February,^ has proposed a theory founded on 
the law of resisted attraction, by which he regards all ascents 
from the centre to be regulated. Evaporation, which is always 
present in vegetation, and the buoyancy produced by the for- 
mation of gases, afford, according to Mr. Campbell's ideas, a 
field for the operation of this law, which he regards as the 
chief agency in the upright growth of vegetables. Although 
there is much ingenuity in this explanation, yet, it does not 
accord with our ideas on the subject. Too much, in all the 
theories that have appeared, is attributed to mechanical agen- 
cy, and the fact of plants being living bodies too much over- 
looked. It does not appear to us more extraordinary that 
living plants assume an upright position, than that animals walk 
on their feet instead of rolling on their backs. 

M. Delabillardiere is giving an account of the plants he found 
in his expedition with Entrecasteaux. The genus lemna has 
been examined by the Baron de Beauvois, who has been able 
to collect ripe grains of the plant, and make them germinate* 
He has confirmed the opinion that the flower is hermaphrodite ; 
and, what is very remarkable, the parts considered as the plume 
and radicle separate from the first leaf they produce, and leave 
it alone to push out roots and other leav<3S. M. de Laval has 
illustrated the propagation of the confervae : having found it 
to depend on the concentration of the green matter contained 
between two cells into an isolate globule which issues from the 
plant at a certain time, and fixes itcelf on the first body it 
meets with in its fall ; when, after having thrown out some 
filaments in order to fix itself, it developes a long series of cells. 
M. Kuhnt, a Prussian botanist, has undertaken a new classifi-i 
cation of the gramina. 

In this section we have only further to notice, that the Rev. 
Mr. Keith has published a New System of Physiological Bota-* 
ny, an analysis of which we propose giving to cur readers at an 
early opportunity ; and that the Linnean Society has publish*! 
ed the eleventh volume of their Transactions. 

MATERIA MBDICA AND PHARMACT. 

Oir this subject we have scarcely any observations to com^ 
municate, Decandolle has published a second edition of hia^ 
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work, on the Medical Properties of Plants.^ As many of our 
readers may not be acquainted with the work at all, we trans- 
late the conclusions which the author draws as the results of 
his examinationof the individual genera. 

^' 1. The same parts, or the corresponding juices of plants 
of the same genus, possesses similar medical properties. 

^' 2. The same parts, or the corresponding juices of plants of 
the same natural family, enjoy similar medical properties. 

" 3. The following circumstances may produce exceptions 
to these rules : when, for instance, there is — a. A marked dif- 
ference, although not noticed in botanical works, between the 
«pecies of a genus and the genera of a natural family. &. A 
false comparison between the organs of analogous plants. 
c. An accidental and transient state, in which some vegetables 
are found at the time, when they are usually employed, d. 
Unequal mixtures of different chemical principles, really com-> 
mon to all the analogous plants, e. Differences in the mode 
of extracting or preparing them, by which their medical 
properties are modified. /. The ascribing too much im- 
portance to accidental properties, g*. The difficulty of accu- 
rately comparing the modus operandi of different medicines. 
h. The difficulty of accurately comparing that action, owing 
to the various methods of applying medicines to the human 
body. 

" 4. Analogy leads to the belief, that the families to which 
apparently insuperable exceptions apply, in the present state 
of medical science, will be freed from these when medicine, 
chemistry, and botany, have arrived nearer to perfection.** 

This last conclusion is drawn from what has been done since 
the first edition of his work was published, ten years ago. 

Culchicum autumnale. — Sir Everard Home, in a paper read 
to the Royal Society, has endeavoured to prove, that the bene- 
ficial effects of this medicine in gout are produced through the 
medium of the circulation into which it enters. It lowers the 
impetus of the pulse, ten or twenty beats, in about twelve hours 
after it is taken ; which Sir Everard attributes to its then 
reaching the circulation ; as the same effect is produced when 
the infusion of the medicine is injected into the veins. On 
injecting 160 drops of it into the jugular vein of a dog, the ani- 
mal lost all power of motion, the breathing became impeded, 



* Essai sur les Propriltks Mtdicales dcs PlanUs, compares avc^ 
Uwrs formes ezterieures et Uvr clasinficaiion natttrdle. Par M. A. P^ 
Pecandolle, &c. Paris, 1816. 
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the pulse at first very slow, but afterwards extremely quick; 
purging and vomiting supervened, and in five hours he died. 
On dissection, the viscera were found inflamed. 

We have already noticed Dr. Peters, of Anciam, commen- 
dations of sedum acrej as a remedy for epilepsy ;^' M. Chau- 
meton's observations on the insufficiency of the Calaguala, or 
roots of the aspidium coriaceum ;f and the observations of seve- 
ral German physicians, on the antispasmodic effects of bis- 
muth, in cases of spasmodic atTections of the intestinal canal, 
accompanied with much irritation.^ We have also noticed the 
idea which has been suggested in Germany, that the narcotic 
effect of opium depends on the presence of prussic acid.{ 
How far the development of this powerful principle, in the 
preparation which has been lately introduced to theprofesz^ioDi 
under the name of decomposed op/tim,|| is capable of account- 
ing for the sedative effects of that preparation, we will not ven- 
ture to assert ; but, certainly it is one of very extraordinary 
powers, and a more manageable form of exhibiting opium, than 
any other with which we are acquainted. It does not appear 
to exert a stimulant action, previously to producing its sedative 
effect, as is the case with opium in any other form ; but allayv 
nervous irritations, and induces sleep without, in any manner> 
affecting the head. 

THEORY AND PRACTICE OF MEDICINE. 

Fever, as the disease which is of most frequent occurrence 
and the most difficult of cure, and as being more or less symp- 
tomatic of every other disease, has always particularly excit- 
ed the attention of the medical philosopher. Since the period 
of our last Report, no work has appeared in England directly 
on this subject. In France, M. I. F. Hernandez, in a treatise 
which he has intitled " Essai sur le Typhus,"ir has entered 
pretty fully into an examination of malignant, putrid, biliouSf 
and mucous (muqueuses) fevers, the yellow fever, and the 
plague. The first part of the work is purely theoretical. The 
author examines what changes the living fluids are capable of 



* Repository, vol. v. p. 175. 

Mourned de Pharmacie, Mai 1816: and Repository, vol v. p. 526. 

} Repository, vol v. p. 438. } Ibid. p. 353. || Ibid, 

IT Essai sur le Typkus, ou sur Ics Fitvrcs dites maligncs, putrides, 
bilieuscs, muqueuses, jaunc, la pestc, &-c. par I. F. Hernandez, Cheva- 
lierde la Legion d'Honneur, &c. 8vo. pp. 479. Paris, 1816. 
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undergoing, and points out the erroneousness of the opinioD, 
which supposes, that any state approaching to putridity can 
take place in the blood whilst it circulates in the vessels ; or 
that there is what has been termed a bilious or a mucous de- 
generacy of the blood — his chief object, indeed, is to combat 
the humoral doctrines. In the second part, he treats of the 
classification of fevers ; in the third, of the complications which 
typhus presents ; and in the fourth, of those fevers which de- 
generate into typhus, as inflammatory and intermittent fevers. 
The fifth part is dedicated to the consideration of the conta- 
gious nature of typhus ; comprehending plague, yellow fever, 
and the other species of the genus : and the sixth, of the medi- 
cal treatment of the disease. The work is well put together ; 
but the views of the author possess little of novelty. 

No part of medicine has made more rapid advances than that 
which relates to female diseases. M. rfanche has just sent 
forth a very respectable work on this subject,* embracing the 
diseases connected with the uterine organs. 

Another case of the successful effect of evacuants and refri- 
gerantSy in hydrocephalus internus, is added, by Dr. Bate- 
man,f to the number we have been fortunate enough to record. 
The disease had gained considerable progress, the symptoms 
(the patient was a boy eight years of age) being "rapid pulse, 
partially flushed countenance, dilated pupils, and extreme paia 
in the head, so that he screamed upon being moved, or evea 
upon the apprehension of being moved." He was also nearly 
blind, and strabismus was perceptible. Calomel and jalap were 
freely exhibited, and the head shaved and washed with water 
and ether. Leeches and mercurial frictions were employed ; 
but, as Dr. B. observes, the relief was "obviously to be ascrib- 
ed to the evacuant and refrigerant remedies." 

A work of some interest has appeared on the VesanisB, by 
M. J. R. Jacquelin-Dubuisson.jl On the same subject. Dr. 
J. Reid has published a volume of Essays,|| which, although 
containing many important truths, yety are not offered by the 



* Des Maladies de VTJterus on de la MairicCj par M. Nanche, Me- 
decin consultant de Tlnstitution Royale des Jeunes Aveugles, &c. 
8vo. pp.461. Paris, 181 G. 

t Edin, Journaly vol. xii. p. 119. 

X Des Fesanics^ ou Maladies mentales, par J. R. Jacquelin-Dubuis- 
son, Docteur en Medecine, &c. 8vo. pp. 303. London, 1816. 

\\^Essays on Insanity^ Hypochondriasis ^ and other nervous Affections, 
by J. Reid, M. D. 8vo. London, 1816. 
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author as possessing much novelty. Dr. Reid, indeed, in his 
advertisementy acknowledges, that many passages in them have 
been taken, without much alteration, from the Medical Re- 
ports, which, after Dr. Willan had relinquished the task, were 
taken up by Dr. Reid, and communicated to the Old Monthly 
Magazine. As having some affinity with these subjects, we 
have to notice a little Treatise on Incubus, by Mr. John Wal- 
ler.^ The author, who appears to have written on this com- 
plaint from his own personal experience of its eSects* observes, 
that it may occur in a very profound sleep, without breaking 
or disturbing that sleep, further than to produce a dream, the 
memory of which will remain, when awake, in the same manner 
as that of any other impressive dream : but it happens more 
frequently, when the patient enjoys an imperfect sleep. It 
has almost constantly occurred to the author, that the power 
of volition has been partially recovered for some time before 
the paroxysms cease. From these and other observations, 
Mr. Waller concludes, '^ that the nature of incubus is essen- 
tially different from that of either sleeping or waking, and is an 
absolute state of disease which may occur during sleep, in a 
slight degree, without breaking that sleep ; that it consists in a 
suspension of the power of volition, very different to what 
takes place in ordinary sleep, because it is accompanied with 
a consciousness of that suspension, and a strong desire to re- 
cover this power.'' As the disease arises from a defect in the 
digestive organs, whatever tends to correct these will facilitate 
the cure ; the bowels should be kept open, and small doses of 
carbonate of ammonia exhibited with bitters or aromatics and 
purgative. 

Dr. Meglin has published a small collection of cases and re- 
marks on tic douloureuXff chiefly with the view of recom- 
mending the employment of hyosciamus niger^ sulphate of 
2inc and wild valerian root, which he regards as nearly specific 
in this spasmodic affection. The two former remedies have 
been already tried in this country, with very little effect. 

In concluding these few observations on the practice of 
medicine, we shall only further mention the paper of our cor- 



* J Treatise on the Incubus^ or Night-Mare, disturbed Sleep, terrific 
Dreams, and nocturnal Visions, &c. by John Waller, Surgeon of the 
Royal Navy. 1 2mo. pp. 115. London, 1816. 

t Rechcrches et Observations sur la Neuralgie faciale, ou Tic Dou* 
loureux de la Face, par M. Meglin, Docteur en Medecine, 6ic. 8vo. 
pp.121. Strasburg, 1816. 
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respondents, Dr. Fraser on cynanche laryngea ;^ that of Mr. 
Bedingfield on the ulceration of the pharynx and larynx ;t and 
of Mr. Stevenson on pemphigus diutinus;!]: as particularly 
worthy of attention. 

On Medical Jurisprudence, Orfila's work embraces, in 
itself, every thing that has been done ; but as we have given so 
ample an analysis of it, no particular mention of its contents are 
required in this place. In this country, Dr. Male has publish- 
ed an Epitome af Juridical or Forensic Medicine ; but it is 
too deficient in details to excite much interest, particularly 
since the work of Orfila has received an English dress. 



Observations on the treatment of Varicose veins of the legs. 
By B. C. Brodie, Esq. F. R. S. Assistant Surgeon to 
St. Oeorge*8 Hospital^ and Lecturer on Surgery. 

[Prom the Medico- CbirUrgical Traosactioos*] 

IT seeifas to be established by the experience of modern sur- 
gery, that a mechanical injury inflicted on the trunk of one 
of the larger veins, i^ liable to be followed by inflammation of 
its internal membrane, and a fever of a very serious nature ; 
and the occasional occurrence of these symptoms after the liga- 
ture, or even the simple division of the vena saphaena, has oc- 
casioned surgeons to be cautious in performing these operations 
for the relief of a varicose state of its branches in the leg. 

But are the same ill effects likely to take place if a similar 
operation be performed on the branched themselves ? Reflect- 
ing on the following circumstances, I was induced to answer 
this question in the negative. Varicose veins of the legs are 
so frequent in persons of the inferiour order, (at least in this 
metropolis) that it cannot be otherwise, than that a considerable 
proportion of those who apply at the hospitals on account of 
wounds of the legs, must labour under this disease ; yet I do 
not recollect an instance of venous inflammation following such 
an accident ; neither has such an instance occurred among a 
great number of cases which have come under my observation, 
in which the varicose veins of the rectum forming piles, have 
been removed by excision or by ligature. 
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It was recommended bj Celsas to destroj Tames of ttie 
kg, by (be caatery, or by extirpating them with the knife} 
and the same operations have been performed (though bnt sel- 
dom) by some more modem surgeons. The consideration of 
the circumstances, which haye been just stated, led me to 
▼entnre on the adoption of a practice somewhat corresponding 
(thoogh not exactly simibur) to that of Celsns. Finding that 
it was attended witn benefit to tnj patients, and that'no ill con- 
sequences ensued, I did not hesitate to repeat the experiment 
in a considerable number of cases. It is the result of my oIh 
seryations on this subject, which I haye now the honour of 
laying before this society ; not in the belief that I am commu- 
nicating surgical facts of the first importance, but hoping, ne- 
yertheless, that what I haye to mention, will be found not alto- 
gether undeserying the notice of the profession* 

Where . the whole of the yeins of the leg are in a state of 
morbid dilatation, and the distress produced by the disease is 
not referred to any particular part ; there seem to be no rea- 
sonable expectations of benefit, except from the uniform pres- 
sure of a weH applied bandage. But not unfrequently, we find 
an ulcer which is irritable and diiCcult to heal on account of iti 
connexion with some yaricose yessels ; or, without being ac- 
companied by an ulcer, there is a yarix in one part of the legt 
painful, and perhaps liable to bleed, while the yeins in other 
parts are nearly in a natural §tate, or, at any rate, are not the 
source of particular uneasiness. In some of these cases I for- 
merly applied the caustic potash, so as to make a slough of 
the skin and yeins beneath it ; but I found the relief which the 
patient experienced from the cure of the varix to afford but an 
inadequate compensation for the pain, to which be was subject- 
ed by the use of the caustic, and the inconyenience arising 
from the tedious healing of the ulcer, which remained after the 
separation of the slough. 

In other cases, I made an incision with a scalpel, through 
the yarix and skin oyer it. This destroyed the yarix as com- 
pletely as it was destroyed by the caustic, and I found it to 
be preferable to the use of the caustic, as the operation occa- 
sioned less pain, and as (in consequence of there being no loss 
of substance) the wound was cicatrized in a much shorter space 
of time. I employed the operation, such as I haye described it, 
with adyantage in seyeral instances ; but some months ago, I 
made an improyement in the method of performing it, by which 
it is much simplified ; rendered less formidable, not only in ap- 
pearance, but also in reality ; and followed by an equally cer- 
tain, but more speedy cure. 
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It is evident, that the exteosive division of the skin over a 
varix can be attended with no advantage. On the^coutrarj, 
there must be a disadvantage in it, as a certain time will neces- 
aarilj be required for the cicatrization of the External wound. 
The improvement, to which I allude, consist^s in this : that the 
T^dcoae vessels are completely divided, while the skin over 
them is preserved entire, with the exception of a moderate 
puncture, which is necessary for the introduction of the instru- 
ment with which the incision of the veins is elTected. Thus, 
the wound of the internal parts is placed under the most favor- 
able circumstances for being healed, and the patient avoids the 
more tedious process, which is necessary for the cicatrization 
of a wound in the skin above* 

For this operation, I have generally employed a narrow, 
sharp-pointed bistoury, slightly curved, with its cutting edge 
on the convex side, such as is delineated in the annexed draw- 
ing. Having ascertained the precise situation of the vein, or 
chister of veins, from which the distress of the patient appears 
principally to arise, I introduce the point of the bistoury 
through the skin on one side of the varix, and pass it on be- 
tween the skin and the vein, with one of the flat surfaces 
turned forwards, and the other backwards, until it reaches the 
opposite side. I then turn the cutting edge of the bistoury 
backwards, and in withdrawing the instrument the division of 
the varix is effected. The patient experiences pain, which is 
occasionally severe, but subsides in the course of a short time. 
There is always hsemorrhage, which would be often profuse if 
neglected, but which is readily stopped by a moderate pressure 
made by means of a compress and bandage, carefully applied. 
The same pressure which is necessary for the suppression of 
the hsemorrhage, is useful, as it keeps the divided surfaces in 
contact, so that they may have the opportunity of uniting by 
the first intention. With a view to the more certain attain- 
ment of this last object, care should be taken not to divide, very 
extensively, the soft parts below the varicose vessels. If the 
edge of the bistoury be sufficiently sharp, a moderate pressure 
will answer the purpose required ; and if the pressure be con- 
siderable, a wound much deeper than is necessary will be the 
consequence. With the^same view, the patient should be kept, 
for the first four or five days in bed, in a state of perfect quie- 
tude, and when the bandage which has been applied is remov- 
ed, this should be done with the greatest caution, lest any 
union which may have taken place be destroyed, in conse- 

Iuence of the uniting subslance not having as yet acquired the 
ue firmness of texture. By attending to these circumstauces, 
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an immediate cure of the wound is generally effected : where 
it is otherwise, no very considerable time is necessary for it to 
become healed by the process of granulation. 

In every case, in which this operation has been hitherto per- 
formed| I haye found it to be followed by the obliteration of the 
varix, and, indeed, it is difficult to conceive how it should fail 
in producing this effect. Sometimes no vestige of the divided 
veins has been to be distinguished afterwards ; at other times 
they have remained for a certain period full of solid coagulum, 
which has gradually been absorbed. This difference probably 
depends on the different decrees of pressure made by the coin- 
press and bandage, and on the circumstance of the pressure 
being confined to the iiqe of the incision ; or of its being ex- 
tended over the whole cluster of dilated veins. If there have 
been veins in a varicose state below those, which have been 
divided, and communicating with them, these have become 
contracted in size, and usually have presented no appearance 
of disease afterwards. The good effects of the operation have, 
however, been most apparent in cases of varicose ulcer. In 
most instances the pain in the ulcer has ceased immediately. 
When the ulcer has been of a moderate si2e, it has sometimes 
been found perfectly healed in a few days, otf the first removal 
of the bandages ; — when it has been of a large size, it has be- 
gun to heal rapidly, although it had made perhaps little or no 
progress towards amendment under the treatment which had 
been previously adppted. Where there has been a varix be- 
low the ulcer, the division of it has been attended with n^ore 
relief than that of the varix above the ulcer in other cases. 

Inflammation of the coats of the veins has not occurred ii^ 
any of the cases, in which 1 have hitherto adopted this method 
of treatment. I have already observed, that there are some 
reasons for believing that the venous branches are less liable to 
be inflamed, in consequence of mechanical injury, than the 
trunks, in which they terminate. But, perhaps, so. jthing is 
also to be attributed to the integuments oyer the wounded vein 
being left entire. It is not unreasonable to suppose that a vein 
under these circumstances is not equally disposed to take on 
the actipn of inflammation with one, which aft^r its division is 
exposed to the contact of the air, or other extraneous sub- 
stance. The difference of the injury corresponds to that 
which exists between a simple and compound fracture, and it 
seems probable that there should be, to a certain degree, a 
corresponding difference in the effects which are produced. 

In two or three pases inflammation of the adipose and cellu- 
lar membrane has taken place, producing pain and tenderness 
of the limb, and a slight degree of fever ; but this has spee^j? 
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ly subsided with anly this ill consequence, that the wound has 
Tailed in becoming united by the first intention, and that the 
healing of it has been effected afterwards, by the more tedious 

tirocess of suppuration and granulation. The treatment, in 
hese cases, is very simple. Gold lotions may be applied in 
the first instance, for the purpose of moderating the inflamma- 
tion. When suppuration has begun, the parts may be foment- 
ed and poulticed, and the ultinllite cure of the small abscess 
which remains may be promoted by a moderate pressure made 
with strips of linen spread with soap cerate, applied circularly 
round the limb. 

In two instances the operation has been followed by an at- 
tack of erysipelas ; but this must be regarded as an accidental 
occurrence, there having been at the same time several other 
patients in the hospital, labouring under this disease. 

Having made these general obseyations, I shall not intrude 
on the patience of the society, by giving a detailed account of 
the whole of the cases from which they are drawn. From 
those of which 1 have preserved notes, I have, however, se- 
lected the four following, the relation of which, will be suffi- 
cient to illustrate the remarks which have been made, and to 
explain the circumstances connected with this subject, which 
principally degiand the attention of the surgeon. 

Case I. 

Mary Narraway, 45 years of age^ was first admitted into 
St. George's Hospital, on the 12th of October, 1814; on ac- 
count of pain, swelling, and ulcers of the legs, with many large 
clusters of varicose veins. 

October 15. Two clusters of varicose veins which were 
larger and occasioned more uneasiness than the rest, situated 
on the posterior part of the calf of the right leg, were divid- 
ed with the skin over them, by two incisions^ There was con- 
siderable hemorrhage, which was stopped HBjthe application 
of a bandage. 4|pi 

Some inflammation of the skin and cellular membrane took 
place after the operation, for which she was bled. The wounds 
made by the operation were not completely healed till after 
some weeks. She was then affected by an inflammation of the 
eyes, on account of which she remained in the hospital till the 
17th of January. At this time there was no vestige of the 
flusters of veins which had been divided, and the veins of the 
right leg generally were much diminished ip size. 

She was re-admitted into the hospital on the Slst of Janua? 
ry, 1816. 



She said that her right leg had been completelT' relieved bj 
the operation, and that she had no uneaainega in it until thred 
weeks ago ; when a amaU ulcer took place on the inside, a little 
above the inner ankle* 

At the time of her re-admisaion there was a Tery painfid 
ulcer c^ the size of a sixpence, on the inside of the ri^t leg, 
with some varicose veins above and below the ulcer* The 
whole of the posterior and oul^r part of the leg, froiB the cicar 
trix downwards, presented no appearance of varicose veaads, 
and was free from pain ; but the pain in the ulcer on the inside 
was such that she could scarcely bear to stand in the upright 
position. 

In the left leg there were Ae same dusters of varicose veins 
which had existed when she war in the hospital formerlj, but 
somewhat increased in size, and a^uantity of purple discolour^ 
ed skin on the inside. She said that she had for a considerable 
time laboured under a painful varicose ulcer of this leg, which 
had at last healed under the use of adhesive plaster. 

February 10. The cluster of varicose veins above, as well 
as that below the ulcer of the right leg, were divided ia the 
Bianner described in the former part of this communication ; 
the skin over them being left entire. The division of the vehis 
occasioned considerable pain, which subsided in about an hour 
and a half. 

February 14. On removing the bandage the ulcer was found 

Eierfectly healed. She was free from pain. The wounds made 
y the operation had healed by the first intention* 
March 4. There was still a slight tenderness in the situation 
of the wounds ; otherwise she was free from all uneasiness. 
There were no remains of the varices, which had been di- 
vide di 

Case II. 

Anne SadlerJfc years of age, was admitted into St. George's 
Hospital on thinhstof August, 1815, on account of varicose 
veins of the left leg, with a varicose ulcer of the inner ankle. 
She complained of great pain on the inside of the leg, which 
tormented her day and night. 

On the 17th of September, two large varicose veins on the 
inside of the leg, were divided by means of the bistoury intro- 
duced obliquely under the skin. One of these veins was situ- 
ated about an inch and a half above the inner ankle, and the 
other, about four inches higher, on the inside of the leg. 



The irotinds made bj the operation, iniamed aa as to svp- 
|nirate, and afterwards healed by granulatioii. 

In the beginmng of October, the womida were completelj 
cicatrized ; the ulcer of the inner ankle was skinned over ; n^ 
Testiges were perceptible of the veins which had been dtvid- 
ed. She was free from all uneasiness, except a very slight 
degree of tenderness in the situation of the wounds made in 
the operation. 

October 9. She was discharged from the hospital as cured. 

Case III. 

William Haines, 52 years of age, was .admitted into St. 
George's Hospital on the 6th of January, 1816. 

He had two varicose ulcers on the inner ankle of the left leg, 
one of the size of a shilling, the other smaller. These ulcers 
had existed for two years, and were exceedingly painful.—* 
There was a considerable varicose vein below the ulcer, and 
another of a larger size above ; extending upwards from the 
ulcers, to join the vena saphsena major. There were two 
clusters of varicose veins on the calf of the same leg, connected 
with both the sapb»na mcjor and saphsena minor ; one of them 
of a very large size. 

The veins of the other leg, were varicose in many parts, but 
there were no ulcers. 

January 13. The varicose vein below the ulcers of the left 
leg was divided in the manner already explained. The large 
varicose vein extending upwards from the ulcers was divided 
also, about three inches above the ankle. 

The operation occasioned considerable pain, which lasted 
through the whole night. 

January 14. He was more free from pain than he had been 
for a long time before. 

January 18. The compresses and bandages applied at the 
time of the operation, were removed. The ulcers were heal- 
ed. The wounds made by the bistour»Jbad united by the first 
intention. jB 

January 19. The larger of the two 1|plcose clusters on the 
calf of the leg was divided. 

January 24. The bandages were removed. The wound 
made by the last operation had also united by the first inten* 
tion. The leg was bound up in strips of linen spread with 
soap plaster, and a bandage over tllem. 

February 20. He left the hospital. At this time the veins 
of the right leg were in the same state as at the time of his ad- 
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misBioii. There were do remains of the veins which had been 
divided on the left leg : there was no vestige of the ulcers, and 
the discoloured skin round them had recovered its natural ap^ 
pearance. He was desired to continue the use of the bandage 
on both legs. 

Case IV. 

Patrick Curlej, 50 years of age, was admitted into St. 
Oeorge^s Hospital on the 17th of January, 1816. 

He had a varicose ulcer on each ankle of the left leg, not 
less than one inch and a half in diameter. There was an ex- 
tensive cluster of varicose veins on the inside of the leg, above 
the ulcer of the inner ankle ; and a smaller cluster on the ctut- 
side, above the other ulcer. There was also a cluster of vari- 
cose veins on the calf of the leg. He had violent pain in both 
ulcers. 

January 18. The varicose vessels on the inside of the leg 
were divided in three places, in the same manner as in the last 
case. The operation occasioned considerable pain, which last- 
ed for four hours. 

January 21. On removing the bandages, the incisions made 
in the operation were found to have healed by the first inten- 
tion. The ulcers appeared more healthy. They were dress- 
ed with strips ot adhesive plaster. He did not leave his bed 
until the 31st of January. He was now fre» from all uneasi- 
ness in the inside of the leg ; but had a good deal of pain is 
the other ulcer. 

February 20. The ulcer on the inside of the leg, below the 
divided veins, was almost completely healed. The ulcer on 
the outside of the leg was somewhat, but very little smaller. 
He complained of its being very painful, so as to disturb his 
rest at night. Three varicose veins were divided above, and 
one below the ulcer. The pain of the ulcer was immediately 
relieved, and he slept better on the following night, than for 
several nights previou^ 

February 24. He||n unfortunately seized with erysipelas 
affecting the whole JBbe left leg, and attended with the usual 
constitutional symptoms. The erysipelas terminated in abscess, 
the matter of which it was found necessary to evacuate by 
three punctures in the foot and calf of the leg. When the 
erysipelas had subsided, the ulcer on the inside had been com- 
pletely cicatrized for a considerable time : the ulcer on the out- 
side was nearly cicatrized also. There were no evident re- 
mains of the divided varicose vessels. 
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From the result of the foregoing and of manj other cases, 1 
am induced to conclude, that the operation which has been 
described, may be frequently employed with great advantage 
to the patient. At the same time I wish to be understood as 
recommending the adoption of it, not indiscriminately, but 
irith a due attention to the circumstances of each individual 
case. The cases for which it is fitted, are, not those, in which 
the veins of the leg generally are varicose, or in which the 
patient has little or no inconvenience from the complaint, but 
those in which there is considerable pain referred to a particu- 
lar varix, or in which hemorrhage is liable to take place from 
the giving way of the dilated vessels, or in which they occa^ 
Bion an irritable and obstinate varicose ulcer< 



Further Observations on the Diseases which affect the Syno^ 
vial Membranes of Joints. By B. C. BRODiE,Esq. F.R.S* 
assistant ISurgeon to ^t. George^s Hospital, &c* 

[From the Medico-Chirurgical Transactions.] 

1. 

DURING the last session I had the honour of presenting 
to the Society an account of several cases, which appear- 
ed to throw light on the pathological history and classification 
of the diseases of the human joints. In the present paper, I 
propose to communicate some brief practical .observatiohs on 
the symptoms, by which those diseases, which afifect the sy- 
novial membranes, are to be distinguished, and on the treat- 
ment, which should be adopted for their relief. On the lattec 
subject, indeed, what I have to offer may seem to have little or 
Ho claim to the merit of novelty. The effects of the various 
methods of treatment now employed by physicians and sur- 
geons are, for the most part, of accidental discovery. The im- 
provement of scientific pathology seldom leads to the inven- 
tion of new remedies ; but it enables us to understand bettec 
the application of those, which are already in use ; to know the 

5 articular cases to which particular remedies are suited, and to 
istinguish the curable diseases, from those, in which a cure 
cannot be effected. 

Vol. VI. 10 
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II. On the causes and symptoms of injiammation of the 

Synovial Membrane. 

Inflammation of the synovial membranes may occur as a 
symptom of a constitutional disease, where the system is af- 
fected by rheumatism ; where mercury has been exhibited im- 
properly, or in large quantitiesi or where there is general 
debility from any other cause. But in these cases, the inflam- 
mation is seldom severe ; it occasions an effusion of fluid into 
- the joint, but rarely terminates in the extravasation of coagula- 
ble lymph, or thickening of the inflamed membrane. Some- 
times it leaves one joint to attack another, or it suddenly sub- 
sides without another joint becoming affected. 

At other times the inflammation occurs as a local affection 
produced by a sprain, the application of cold, or arising from no 
evident cause. It is here for the most part more severe, and 
of longer duration : it leaves the joint with its functions more 
or less impaired, and occasionally terminates in its total de- 
struction. In itself it is a serious disease, but It is often con- 
founded, under the general name of white swelling, with other 
diseases, still more serious. In some cases, it assumes the 
form of an acute, but in the greater number of instances, it has 
that of a chronic inflammation."^ 

In the former, there is pain and tenderness of the joint, and 
usually redness of the skin. The pain is severe ; not referred 
to a particular spot, but to the whole joint. When the pain 
has existed for some time, swelling takes place. The period 
at which the swelling shewa^ itself, varies from a few hours, to 
two or three diiys, from the commencement of the attack. 
The patient usually keeps the limb a little bent, and every at- 
tempt to bend or extend it further aggravates the pain. Witb 
these symptoms, there is inflammatory fever. In a few dayi 



* It is to be observed, that the boundaries of acute and chronic 
inflammation in these, and in other cases, are not well defined* 
These terms accarately enough express the two extremes, but there 
are intermediate degrees of inflammation, of which it is difficult to 
decide, whether they should be considered as being of the acute or 
chronic kind. Language cannot supply names for all the varieties 
of morbid action which occur, but Uie surgeon will learn to distin- 
guish them, and the corresponding varieties of treatment, and it is 
this nicer discrimination which forms a principal difference between 
the experienced and inexperienced practitioner. 
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the disease either subsides altogether, or assumes the chronic 
form : more frequently it has this form from the beginning. 

Where there is chronic inflammation of the synovial mem- 
brane, the pain and tenderness are less, so that the patient is 
able to walk about, and often without experiencing any severe 
distress* There is no unusual redness of the skin, and little or 
no fever. The swelling begins soon after the commencement 
of the attack, but it increases less rapidly than where the in- 
flammation is acute. These symptoms vary in degree at dif- 
ferent periods, and generally are aggravated by exposure to 
cold or any unusual exertion. 

In the first instance, the swelling of the joint arises entirely 
from a preternatural quantity of synovia being collected in its 
cavity. In the superficial joints, the fluid may be distincly 
felt to undulate, when pressure is made alternately by the two 
hands placed one on each side. When the inflammation haa 
existed for some time, the fluid is less perceptible than before, 
in consequence of the synovial membrane having become thick- 
ened, or from the effusion of lymph on its inner or outer sur- 
face ; and in many cases, when the disease has been of long 
standing, although the joint is much swollen, and symptoms of 
inflammation still exist, the fluid in its cavity is scarcely to be 
felt. As the swelling consists more of solid substance, so the 
natural mobility of the joint is in a greater degree impaired. 

The form of the swelling deserves notice. It is not that of 
the articulating ends of the bones, and therefore it diff*ers from 
the natural form of the joint. The swelling arises principally 
from the distended state of the synovial membrane, and hence 
its figure depends in great measure on the situation of the liga- 
ments and tendons, which resist it in certain directions and 
tUow it to take place in others. Thus, when the knee is affect- 
ed, the swelling is principally observable on the anterior and 
lower part of the thigh, under the extensor muscles, where 
there is only a yielding cellular structure between those muscles 
and the bone. It is also often considerable in the spaces be- 
tween the ligament of the patella and the lateral ligaments, the 
fluid collected in the cavity causing the fatty substance of the 
joint to protrude in this situation, where the resistance of the 
external parts is less than elsewhere. In the elbow the swell- 
ing is principally observable on the posterior part of the arm, 
alKive the olecranon and under the extensor muscles of the 
fore-arm ; and in the ankle it shews itself on each side, in the 
■pace between the lateral ligaments and the tendons, which arc 
Mtuated on the anterior part. In like manner in other joints, 
the figure of the swelling, whether it arises from fluid, alone, or 
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i'oined with solid substance, depends, in great measure, on the 
igaoients and tendons in the neighbourhood, and on the degree 
of resistance which thej afford, and these circumstances, though 
apparently trifling, deserve our attention, as thej enable us 
more readily to form our diagnosis. 

In the hip and shoulder the disease occurs less frequently 
than in the superficial joints. The effused fluid cannot faerie 
be felt to undulate, but the swelling is perceptible through the 
muscles which cover it. When the hip is aflected the pain 
is usually confined to the hip itself; sometimes it is referred to 
the knee also, as in cases where the cartilages of the hip are ul- 
cerated. The following circumstances enable us to distinguish 
the two diseases from each other. In the former the pain is 
more severe in the first instance than afterwards ; and there is 
swelling of the nates. In the latter the pain is trifling at first ; 
becomes gradually worse, till it is at last exceedingly severe, 
and the nates are wasted and flattened instead of being swollen. 

After the inflammation of the synovial membrane has subsid- 
ed, the fluid is absorbed, and in some instances the joint regains 
its natural figure and mobility ; but in the majority of cases 
stiflness and swelling remain. In the superficial joints the 
swelling has sometimes the form of the articulating ends of the 
bones, (that is, the natural form of the joint,) and we may sup- 
pose it in this case to arise from the thickened state of the sy- 
novial membrane. At other times it has the same peculiar 
form, which it possessed while the inflammation existed, and 
while fluid was contained in the joint, and we may suppose that 
it depends principally on the inner surface of the synovial 
membrane having a thick lining of coagulable lymph. 

The chronic inflammation of the synovial membrane often 
continues for many months, and after having subsided is very 
liable to recur from slight causes. Thus a person has this 
disease in his knee ; the inflammation is-cured, but tumor and 
stifihess remain. Whenever he is exposed to cold, or exer- 
cises the limb in an unusual degree, and often without any evi- 
dent reason, the pain returns and the swelling is augmented. 
Such cases are of frequent occurrence, and they form a large 
proportion of those which are known by the name of white; 
swelling. 

Long continued and neglected inflammation of the synovial 
membrane occasionally terminates in the formation of an ab- 
scess in the cavity of the joint, in ulceration of the cartilages, 
l^nd in complete destruction of the articulating surfaces. In 
this last stage, if we wish to know whether the inflammation o| 
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the sjDovial membrane, or the ulceration of the cartilage, has 
boien the primary disease, we must form our judgment, not 
from the present symptoms, but from the previous history of 
the case. It is indeed often difficult to' procure a history, on 
the accuracy of which we can rely, particularly in hospital 
practice ; but this is of less importance, as whatever the disease 
inay have been' in its origin, where it has proceeded so far as 
has been described, there is no difference with respect to the 
treatment ; and in general, no remedy can be employed with 
any prospect of advantage, except the removal of the limb by 
amputation. 



III. On the Treatment of the Inflammation of the Synovial 

Membrane. 

Ii7 the acute form of the disease, leeches may be applied to 
the part ; and in most instances it will be right to take blood, 
from the arm. Warm fomentations produce better effects than 
cold lotions. Attention should be paid to the state of the bow- 
els, and Dover's powder, or some other diaphoretic medicine, 
may be exhibited. Under this treatment the acute inflamma- 
tion in general speedily subsides. 

The chronic inflammation is relieved more slowly. In the 
first instance, the joint should be kept in a state of perfect 
rest. Blood should be taken from the part by means of leech- 
es or cupping, and this may be followed by the application of 
a blister, large enough to include the greater part of the cir- 
cumference of the joint. Under this treatment the pain isre^ 
liered, and in a few days the swelling, as far as it depends on 
the fluid collected in the cavity of the joint, is much diminish- 
ed. Even where the tumor is solid, arising from the effusion 
of coagulable lymph, it will in a great degree subside, and 
SM>metimes be entirely dispersed, provided the lymph has not 
yet become organized. A single blister often produces mark- 
ed good effects, but it is generally necessary to repeat both 
the blister and the blood-letting several times. The repeated 
application of blisters is more efficacious than a single blister 
kept open by the savine cerate, or by other means, for a con- 
siderable time. When the inflammation is in a great measure 
subdued, a moderate degree of exercise of the joint is rather 
beneficial than otherwise. Liniments, which irritate the skin, 
may be rubbed on twice or three times in the day. The fol- 
{owuig liniment is more stimulating than those in common use^i 
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and has appeared to me in most instances to have been produc- 
tive of much better effects with respect to the disease. 

Olei Olives Siss. 

Acidi Sulphurici §fs. M. fiat linimentum* 

It may be used of this strength for the class of persons, who 
apply at an hospital for relief; but for persons of a higher class 
in society, in whom the cuticle is thinner, and the cutis more 
easily irritated, the. proportion of the olive oil should be great- 
er. The effect of this liniment is to excite some degree of in- 
fiamihation of the skin ; the cuticle becomes of a brown colour, 
and separates in thick, broad scales, and the inflammation of 
the internal parts is relieved, probably on the same principle 
as by a blister* The friction used in applying the liniment 
appears to be of service after the inflammation is nearly subdu* 
ed, but if friction be employed in the first instance the disease 
is aggravated. 

No other remedies secrm to be productive of much benefit. 

Issues and setons, which are useful in cases of ulceration of 
the cartilage, are of no service whatever in this disease. 

Plasters of gum ammoniac, and others of a similar nature, are 
of little efficacy, while inflammation still exists ; but afterwards 
they are of use in guarding the joint from the influence of the 
external cold, and preventing a relapse. 

The swelling and stiffness that remain after the inflammation 
has subsided, if moderate in degree, may be relieved by the 
free exercise of the limb, and by friction. The mercurial 
ointment with camphor may be rubbed on the joint ; or friction 
may be made by the hand with starch or other fine powder* 
The friction however should be employed with caution, as, 
when used too freely, it sometimes occasions a return of the 
inflammation. Whenever there is the slightest indication of 
this being the case, the friction should be omitted for a time, 
and leeches should be applied, and if the friction be resumed 
it should be employed in a less degree, and less frequently than 
before. 

When the swelling and stiffness in consequence of the inflam- 
mation are very considerable, I have seldom known much, and 
I have never known entire relief produced by friction or by 
any other means. Here too the patient is more liable to a re- 
turn of the inflammation, and hence friction must be employed 
with still greater caution than in other cases. 

On the whole, I have not found so much good produced by 
friction, as from what I had heard of its effects, I had been lei 
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to expect ; and I have known it, when used too freely, or too 
early in the disease, to delay rather than to expedite the cure. 
Friction appears to be more efficacious where the stifiness of a 
joint depends on a contracted state of the muscles or tendons 
of the limb, and on these being glued to each other and to the 
surrounding parts, than where it is the consequence of disease 
in the joint itself. 

I have, in several instances, tried the effect of pumping hot 
water on a stiff joint, as recommended by Le Dran, and as 
DOW practised at some watering-places. The blow of a column 
of water falling from a height of several feet produces conside- 
rable friction, with which are combined the relaxing powers of 
heat and moisture. This practice is certainly productive of 
benefit ; but the observations just made apply to this as wellai 
to the other modes of producing friction. 

IV. On the Symptoms produced in those Cases ^ in which 
the Synovial Membrane has undergone a morbid Change 
of Structure* 

Iff my former communication respecting the diseases of the 
joints, I gave an account of several cases in which the synovial 
membrane had undergone a peculiar morbid alteration of struc- 
ture. The observations which I then made have been fully 
confirmed by many similar cases, which have since come un- 
der my notice. This disease generally takes place in young 
persons under, or not much above, the age of puberty. I do 
not recollect more than one instance of it having occurred after 
the middle period of life. In general it can be traced to no 
evident cause ; but occasionally it takes place as a consequence 
of repeated attacks of inflammation. In this respect it resem- 
bles other diseases of the same order. Inflammation of the 
lungs may produce tubercles, and inflammation of the breast 
may occasion the growth of a schirrous tumor. 'Where I have 
bad an opportunity of examining the morbid appearances after 
amputation, I have always found the whole, or nearly the whole 
of the synovial membrane affected by the disease ; but it is 
probable, that if the examinations were made at an earlier pe- 
riod, we should always find the morbid change originating in 
some one point. A patient was admitted into St. George's 
Hospital in whom this disease was beginning on the inside of 
the knee : from thence (in the course of three months) it 
gradually extended itself, in every directioDi over the whole 
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circumference of the joint. In a girl, who laboured under this 
affection of the knee, but who died in the hospital of another 
complaint, I found one half of the synovial membrane in a state 
of disease, and the other half retaining its natural structure and 
appearance. 

In the origin of this disease there is a slight degree of stiS^ 
ness and tumefaction, without pain, and producing oiily the 
most trifling inconvenience. These symptoms gradually in- 
crease ; at last the joint scarcely admits of the smallest motion, 
the stiffness being greater than where it is the consequence of 
simple inflammation. The form of the swelling bears some re- 
semblance to that in cases of inflammation of the synovial 
membrane, but it is less regular. The swelling is soft and 
elastic, and gives to the hand a sensation as if it contained 
fluid. If only one hand be employed in makidg the examina-' 
lion, the deception may be complete, and the most experienc- 
ed surgeon may be led to suppose that there is fluid in the 
joint, when there is none ; but if both hands be employed, one 
on each side, the absence of fluid is distinguished by the want 
of fluctuation. 

The patient experiences little or no pain until abscesses be- 
gin to form, and the cartilages ulcerate ; and even then tilie 
pain is not so severe, as where the ulceration of the cartilages 
occurs as a primary disease, and the abscesses heal more rea- 
dily, and discharge a smaller quantity of pus than in c^es of 
this last description. At this period the patient becomes af- 
fected with hectic fever ; loses his flesh, and gradually sinks^ 
uqless the limb be removed by an operation. 

The progress of this disease varies in different cases. In 
general one or two years elapse before it reaches its most ad*' 
vanced stage ; but sometimes the period is much longer ; and 
occasionally it becomes indolent, so that it remains during 
many months without any sensible alteration. In like manner 
tubercles of the lungs, or schirrus of the breast in some instan- 
ces remain in an inactive state for several months, or even for 
some years. 

The diagnosis of this disease is seldom difficult. The gra- 
dual progress of the enlargement and stiffness of the joint with- 
out pain ; and the soft elastic swelling without fluctuation, in 
most instances enable us to distinguish it, not only from in- 
flammation of the synovial membrane, but also from the other 
morbid affections to which the joints are liable. 
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V. On the Treatment cfCases^ in which the Synovial ilfem* 
\brane has undergone a morbid Alteration of Structure. 

Where there is swelling and hardness following inflammation) 
the substance which has been effused may be absorbed, and 
the swelling and hardness maj disappear, but I know of no in- 
stance in which an organ having completely lost its natural 
structure is capable of having that structure restored. Phjsi- 
xiansand surgeons have been employed during successive ages 
in endeavouring to discover a cure for tubercles of the lungs, 
and cancer of th^ breast, and the result of their labours is only 
to prove that these diseases are incurable. Analogy therefore 
would not lead us to be sanguine as to the discovery of a renie- 
dy for this disease of the synovial membrane, and experience 
shews that it is equally incurable with other maladies of the 
same order. By means of rest and cold lotions, the progress of 
the disease may be somewhat checked, as the suppuration of 
tuberculated lungs may be retarded by occasional bleeding, 
and a milder climate ; but ultimately the ulceration of the car- 
tilages, the formation of abscesses in the cavity of the joint, 
and the consequent disturbance of the general health, render 
the amputation of the limb necessary in order to preserve the 
patient s life. At this period, therefore, the surgeon is called 
upon to recommend, and to urge an operation ; but at an earlier 
period it is a matter of choice with the patient, whether he 
will live with the incumbrance of an useless limb, till the ad- 
vanced stage of the disease renders its removal indispensable, 
or whether he will submit to the loss of it before the absolute 
necessity for losing it exists. 
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London, &c. &c. &c. tivo. 1815. 

MANY of the most common appearances and events of 
nature have attracted but little of (he attention and 
research of scientific men. Phenomena which rarely happen, 
and which afford only few opportunities for observation, are 
made the subjects of much curious speculation, and many 
ingenious hypotheses ; while operations, which are continually 
going on within our view, are apt to be overlooked and ne- 
glected. Hence we may account for the little knowledge we 
yet possess on a variety of subjects, connected with meteoro- 
logy. There is, perhaps, no branch of physics, unless w« 
except magnetism, which has been cultivated with less zeal, 
and the labours in which have been rewarded with less success. 
This fact is not a little remarkable, when it is considered, that 
the changes in the medium in which we live, must have an 
important influence in the condition of the body itself, and on 
the animals and vegetables by which it is supported. Yet, 
notwithstanding the multitude of observations which have been 
made by all classes of men, and the deductions, in the form of 
proverbs, that have been derived from them, it is certain, that 
the immediate, as well as the more remote causes of meteorolo- 
gical phenomena, are still, in a great measure, unexplained. This 
truth may be made to appear, by glancing at what remains to 
be known of one of the most common processes connected 
with meteorology, the rise of water into the atmosphere and 
its return to the earth in the various forms of dew, rain, bail, 
and snow. It is not yet decided how this liquid is taken into 
the air ; whether it be raised in vapour by the operation of 
heat alone, and in that state, rise between the particles of the 
air, without being subjected to their pressure, or by subse- 
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quent Gombination with them ; or whether it be by a sort of 
attraction or affinity, between the air and water, analogous to 
saline solution, the atmosphere being regarded as a solvent, and 
dissolving a quantity of liquid, proportional to its temperature, 
motion, and dryness. We are ignorant in what form it exists 
after it gets into the atmosphere ; whether it remains water or 
vapour, or is decomposed and resolved into its constituent 
principles ; we are not well instructed respecting the causes of 
its precipitation; of the constitution of falling mist or vapour; 
of the formation of, rain, hail,' and snow; of the production 
and disappearance of clouds ; or the quantity of yapour 
actually contained in a given portion of air at a determinate 
temperature* Of other atmospherical phenomena our know- 
ledge is not more certain, and the nature and causes of meteors, 
the sources of aerolites, the epidemical constitution of the air at 
different times, and the influence of electricity in preventing, 
promoting or modifying these events, are still involved in pro- 
found obscurity. In making these remarks, it is not intended 
to deny that the researches of De Luc, Saussure, Hutlon, 
Berthollet, Van Mons, Rumford, Leslie, Dalton, and of many 
Others, have been of essential service. The observations of 
these philosophers have unfolded a multitude of facts which 
must be useful to succeeding meteorologists, and may serve as 
the ground work, for a system of meteorological knowledge. At 
the same time, it must be conceded that this department of 
tcience is encumbered with many loose opinions, and somcj^ 
fanciful and inadequate hypothesis, which rather retard 
than assist the inquirer in hia investigations. A work 
professedly devoted to the subjects of meteorology, is com- 
jparatively a rare sight. We shall, therefore, endeavour rather 
to analyze than to review or criticise it, presuming, that after 
the reader has been informed of the nature of its contents, he 
will be able to judge without our assistance, whether any 
thing has been added to his previous stock of knowledge oa 
atmospheric phenomena. 

The contents of this book are divided into ten chapters. 
The first is devoted to the illustration of Mr. Howard's 
nomenclature and theory of the clouds ; a theory which was 
published some years since in the London philosophical jour- 
■aIs, but which has not, until lately, received the attention its 
. ingenuity and plausibility have merited. ^^ Clouds," says Mr. 
Forster, ^* are distinguished by seven different modifications, 
the peculiarities of which seem to be caused by the agency 
of electricity ; for example, three primary modifications, the 
ii the Cumultti, and the Stratus; two which may be 
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considered as intermediate in their nature, the Cirrocunsulns 
and the Cirrostratus ; one which appears to be a compoundi 
the Cumulostratus ; and lastlj,, the Camulocirrostratua or 
Nimbus, a state, which immediately precedes the resolution of 
clouds into rain." 

1. Cirrus. Def. Nubes cirrata tenuissima que ondique 
crescat. 

This modification is frequently seen high in the air. It 19 
in the form of whitish fibres, increasing in number and size; 
these fibres or pencils, being arranged, either parallel or 
diverging, sometimes transverse, interlaced, piliform or comoid. 
Cirri sometimes change their forms rapidly ; at others, they are 
seen for hours, and even days, without much alteration. Of the 

' uses and nature of this species of cloud, Mr. Forster remarks: 
^^ The observations of Mr. Howard, as well as those which 
I have made, have induced me to believe, that, under what- 
ever form the cirrus may appear, it must always be regarded 
as a conductor of the electric -fluid. Its very texture seems 
indicative of its particular ofiSce. The long parallel and 
elevated lines, are probably equalizing the electricity of masses 
of air, very remote from each other ; the detached comoid cirri 
equalizing their own electricity with that of the surround* 
ing air, while oblique or depending tufts, appear to be 
conducting from an upper to a lower stratum. The cirrus too» 
is sometimes interposed, and conducting between two other 

^louds at some distance from each other," — ^* and it is probable^ 
that a cirrus ceasing to conduct, ceases to be a cirrus, and*lhat 
it either evaporates or passes into some of the other modifica* 
tions.'* 

2. Cumulus. Def. Nubes Cumulata densa, sursumcrescens. 
This species of cloud appears at first, like a small irregular 

spot, and as it moves along m the lower atmosphere, increases 
in size, becomes more dense, preserves a flat horizontal base, 
and assumes more or less of a conical figure. The forms of 
oumuli are various ; they are often imitative, and present to 
the eye of the spectator aerial towers, rocks, and mountains of 
great magnitude and grandeur. '^ Before rain, they increase 
very rapidly, and descend fower in the atmosphere, and 
become fleecy and irregular in their appearance, with their 
surfaces full of protuberances." In fair weather, <^ they form 
soon after sunrise, arrive at their maximum in the middle of 
the day, and become very convenient skreens to intercept 
the rays of the sun ; and they subside in the evening." 

In accounting for the formation of the cumulus, Mr. Forster 
supposes, 4:hat, by the action of solar heat on the surface of 
the earth, water is evaporated, the vapour ascends, it presses 
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on that portioD o{ vapour which has escaped precipitation, and 
causes it to rise higher, by which it changes its climate and is 
condensed into visible vapour. As the sun declinesi the 
cause ceasing to act, the cumuli disappear. 

3. Stratus. Def. Nubes strata aquee modo expansa, deor- 
8um crescens. 

The stratus is the lowest of clouds ; its under surface 
usuallj rests on the earth, or on the water. '* It may properly 
be called the cloud of night." It comprehends fogs and mists, 
which ascend in the summer season, in sheets from vallies, 
lakes and fields, and in the autumn and winter continue 
throughout the day as dense fogs.^ The formation of the 
stratus is supposed to be owing to the diminished temperature 
of evening, the air depositing a portion of its water, and the 
cnmuli of the day sinking intoihe stratus of the night. '^ The 
stratus is found to be electrified positively, and to be highly 
changed." 

4. Cirro cumulus. Def. Nubecula densiores subrotunde et 
quasi in agmine adpositae. 

When the cirrus ceases to conduct electricity, it either 
disappears, or it loses its cirriform and fibrous structure, 
descends lower in the atmosphere, and assumes the form of 
well defined and roundish little clouds, lying in a close hori- 
zontal arrangement. It then constitutes the cirrocumulus. 
It is supposed to have acquired a strong positive charge. ^^ It 
is frequent in summer, and often forms very beautiful skies ; 
at all times in the year, it may be observed in the intervals 
df showers, of which its prevalence is a pretty certain prog- 
nostic." 

5. Girrosiratus. Def. Nubes extenuata sub-concava vel 
nndnlata. Nubecula hujus modi adpositas. 

When the cirrus descends lower in the atmosphere, when its 
fibres become denser, and in general, more iregularly horizon* 
tal, and it usually appears subsiding or altering its form, it is 
then changing or changed into the cirrostratus. *^ The figures 
of the cirrostratus, like those of the stratus, are very various ; 
sometimes it consists in dense longitudinal streaks ; at others, 
it looks like shoals of fish ; sometimes, the whole sky is so 
mottled with it as to give the idea of the back of the mackerel ; 
this has been called the mackerel-sky ; frequently it appears 
like grains of polished wood, or is composed of fine fibres, 
disposed after the manner of the fibres of muscles, which often 
intersect each other." 

6. Gumulo stratus. Def. Nubes densa irregularis, basia 
phnam, undique supercrescens. 
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<( The Cumulus, losing its hemispherical figure, increases 
irregularly upward, grows more dense and overhangs its base, 
in uneven ragged folds ; a pre-existing cirrus, cirro cumulus, 
or cirro stratus, or one perhaps, immediately formed for the 
occasion, alights on its summit and inosculates. Cumulo- 
strati frequently remain in this state a long time, and consti- 
tute very picturesque skies." From observations on the 
process of ^^ nimbification," Mr. Forster is of opinion, that it 
consists in the neutralization of the electricities of two or more 
clouds. Sometimes, before thunder-storms this cloud has a 
reddish appearance, which has been thought by some, to be 
owing to a high electrical change. 

7. Nimbus. Def. Nubes vel nubium congeries, pluvium 
effundens. 

This is the run-cloud. The process of its formation in 
showers, is as follows: — The cumulus, sailing along in the 
lower atmosphere, appears retarded in its progress, increases 
upward, inosculates with a cirrus or cirro stratus above ; then 
the whole changes into cumulo stratus, and spreads horizon- 
tally, forming a dense sheet ; a sort of crown of cirrose fibres 
extends upward from the superior part, while loose flocky 
cumuli, entering from below, seem to nourish the growing 
nimbus, which increasing in density, descen(ls in rain. After 
the shower, the cloud breaks, the cirrus, cirro cumulus and 
cirro stratus are seen high in the air, and the remaining nimbus, 
in the state of loose flocky, and dark coloured cumulus, flies 
along below in the form of scud. 

The remainder of the chapter is occupied by remarks on the 
hypotheses, which are opposed to the theory of Mr* How- 
ard, and which we shall not stop to examine. 

The next chapter contains remarks on the varieties of the 
clouds above mentioned; their structure, elevation, colours, 
and anomalous appearances ; on thunderstorms ; on the pheno« 
mena of hail, rain, and snow ; on the Halo Parhelia and raiuf 
bow ; and on evaporation. These subjects are very cursorily 
treated of, and do not require much notice. The most inter* 
esting part is that, which relates to the influence of opposite 
states of electricity in bringing together the particles of vapour, 
constituting different clouds, and the gradual passage of these 
modifications from the cirrus to the nimbus. 

Mr. Forster describes three kinds of meteors. The first is 
that which is commonly called shooting star. It is usually 
seen in clear frosty weather, and passes through the air with* 
out leaving a train. The second is larger and more brilliant, 
appearing in summer evenings, particularly when cirrocnmulii 
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€irrostrati| tnd thunderstorms abound. The third is gene- 
rally small, of a beautiful bluish white colour, and leaves long 
white trains behind, visible for some seconds in the track of 
the meteor. ' It is generally seen in the intervals of showery 
weather, and from remote antiquity has been regarded as a 
prognostic of high wind. , Of the origin of these meteors and 
of the aerolites, or meteoric stones, which are mentioned in the 
next section, we have no knowledge. 

In the two succeeding chapters, the author has collected, 
from the writings of the ancients, from verbal information, and 
from personal observation, a great number of prognostics of 
the weather, the season, &c. derived from the instincts and 
motions of animals and plants, and the appearances of the sky. 
He has terminated this subject, by inserting a multitude of 
proverbial prognostics from the works of Bacon, Ray, White, 
&c. very candidly adding. His omnibus ex ingenio suo quisque 
demat vel addat fidem. 

The subject next treated of is one, which is much more 
interesting to the Faculty, viz. the influence of certain states 
of the air in producing epidemical diseases. Ever since the 
time of Sydenham the prevalence of such disorders has been 
thought to depend on some peculiar state of the atmosphere. 
In what this constitution of the air consists, we are, as yet, 
ignorant. It has often been ascribed to changes of tempera- 
ture, and alternations of dryness and moisture ; some have 
supposed it to be owing to the presence of some foreign prin- 
ciple in gas, diffused in the atmosphere. But all this is hypo- 
thetical. It is obvious that, at present, we have not sufficient 
data to allow of the adoption of an exclusive opinion on the 
subject ; for the air, which is thus capable of predisposing the 
human frame to diseases of a peculiar nature, and which varies 
in different years, contains no foreign matter which can be 
detected by the most rigid chemical investigation ; it is possi- 
ble that it may ; and that it has hitherto escaped discovery in 
consequence of the extreme subtlety of the matter itself, and 
the imperfection of the modes and the comparative rudeness 
of the instruments, by which the analysis of the air is effected. 
Still as its presence has not been demonstrated, it can hardly 
be regarded in the light of facts. Mr. Forster, in theorizing 
on this epidemical constitution of the air, supposes it possible 
that it may depend on some inexplicable peculiarity in its 
electrical state. He observes that, during the prevalence of 
unhealthy weather, he has remarked circumstances, which 
appeared to denote an irregular distribution of the atmospheric 
Electricity ; such as the manner of distribution, and continual 
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and multiform changes of the cirras cloud ; the rapid formation 
and subsidence of the cirrocumulus and cirrostratus in dilfTerent 
places, and \he irregular appearance of the other modifications; 
the intermittent action of De Luc's aerial electrostope ; strong 
and varying winds ; and abundance of meteors by night. Its 
modes of action, however, he thinks are not easily ascertained. 
These atmospheric peculiarities may deprive persons, already 
weak, of a portion of their electricity, and thus the energies of 
the brain and nervous system may be diminished; or the 
atmospheric electricity being unequally distributed in the air, 
or propagated downward at intervals, may occasion an irregular 
distribution of it in our bodies, and produce an irregularity of 
function. He hints at the probability, that the moving power 
of the system is electricity, an opinion which has t>een elo* 
quently expressed by Mr. Brydone, and more lately by Mr* 
Abernethy. Mr. Forster thinks, that even the diseases pecu- 
liar to the seasons and not contagious, may be referred to the 
action of this principle, in conjunction with peculiarlsitates ^ 
the air, which may operate on the body as specific stimuli. 
Epidemics also occasionally appear in animals and plants ; and 
the subject is closed by the author by the remark, ^* How far 
electricity may be concerned in all this, it is difficult at present 
to say; but the discoveries which philosophers are daily 
making, relative to the extensive operation of this fluid, (for 
such I must call it, till a better name be found) seem to en- 
courage a suspicion that its agency is concerned in producing 
every change in the universe." With this remark, which is 
consigned to the examination of the reader, we leave the sub- 
ject, and pass to the other portions of the work. 

1. Electrical state of the Clouds. After the union of 
clouds oppositely electrified, the nimbus which is formed may 
acquire a strong positive charge, and exist as an highly electrt' 
fied conductor ; and it is probabFe, that the difierence between 
common showers and thunderstorms, consists in the intensity 
of the charge, which the numbers acquires after its formation. 
But Mr. Forster thinks, that the theory is insufficient to 
account for the formation of the other modifications of clouds; 
and that experiments and observations are still wanting to 
determine the real influence of electricity, in the production of 
these phenomena. 

2. Thunder and lightning. Two kinds of thunder have 
been noticed by meteorologists, the one a rattling, exploding 
sound, following a vivid flash of lightning ; the other rolling 
and heavy ; the former is mischievous, the latter innocent. 
The first is ascribed to the passage of electrical matter from 
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the clouds to the earth, or from the earth to the clouds ; the 
second, bj manj meteorologists, to the combustion of oxygen 
and hydrogen gases in the atmosphere. But what proof, we 
may ask, is there, that hydrogen gas, in an uncombined form, 
exists in a gaseous state in the air? None. The opinion, 
although it has been maintained since the discovery of oxygen 
gas, is entirely gratuitous, hypothetical, and improbable. Should 
azote or nitrogen be proved to be a compouM of oxygen and 
hydrogen, or, in other words, an oxide of hydrogen, as it is 
conjectured to be, this idea might appear less extravagant. Is 
it not most probable, that the rolling protracted thunder may 
be owing to the passage of a stream of electricity from cloud to 
cloud ? Mr. Forster thinks, that most of the flashes of light- 
ning never reach the ground* 

3. Silent lightning. This electrical phenomenon, which 
is known among us by the name of heat lightning, and which 
is observed in warm and calm evenings in summer, is ascribed 
by the author either to clouds too distant to be observed, or to 
electrical communication between the damp earth and the hazy 
air above; the vapour then existing in the atmosphere, and the 
moisture on the surface of the g^ound, conducting it in a silent 
and gradual manner from one to the other. 

4. Aurora Borealis. It has been the general opinion, that 
this phenomenon is connected with electricity, and *^ (he rea* 
flon why these Aurore only happen at the poles has been said 
to be because, in high latitudes alone, there can be a continual 
coating of ice and snow to prevent the electric communication 
taking place between the earth and the atmosphere above. 
The aurora has, also, been explained on the supposition that 
the earth may have electric polarity ; and the correspondence 
between the centre of the aurora and the magnetic poles, which 
has been asserted, is a circumstance very worthy of future 
consideration, as it tends to establish more certainly the con« 
nexion between electricity and magnetism." The most recent 
opinion on this subject is, that the beams of the aurora are 
magnets, or magnetic cylinders ; and the idea is supported by 
the fact, that their position varies with the declination of the 
needle. The altitude of these beams differs, exceedingly, at 
different times. In 1751, Femerus of Upsal, calculated their 
height at 1006 miles, while those which appeared at London, 
in February, 1784, were estimated, by Mr. Cavenciish, to 

^ amount in height only to 62 miles. The mean height, as 
* calculated from observatioi^s on 31 different aurortB, is 476. 
709 miles. 

Vol. VI. 12 
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5. Electricity of the air. Mr. Forster bai not added 
much to this subject. 

6. De Luc^s aerial eleciroscope^ more commoiily known 
by the name of the electric column, is a very ingenioas and 
philosophical instrument, the construction of which was on* 
doubtedly suggested by the discoveries in Toltaic electricity. 
As its structure and modes of operation are curious and inter- 
estilig ; as it is affected by variations in the electrical state of 
the atmosphere, may be made subservient to the pursuits of 
the meteorologist, and formed without much difficulty, we shall 
describe it in the words of Mr. Forster, referring those who 
may wish a more accurate account to De Luc's paper in the 
Philosophical Journals of London. 

" It is composed of a great number of small, circular^ and 
very thin plates, about the diameter of a sixpenny piece,^ of 
zinc and paper, alternately arranged, and forming a colamnf 
the two ends of which are made to approximate, and at each 
of them is attached a small bell ; a metallic clapper is then 
hung between them, and the whole apparatus is then insulated 
by being fixed on glass stands. One end of the column is 
observed to become electrified pliiSj as it is termed, and the 
other minus ; consequently one of the bells becomes electrified 
plus or positive, and the other minus or negative ; and the 
metallic clapper moving rapidly from one \o the other, \o 
neutralize the electricities, a pulsation is produced, and the 
bells ring. Neither the heat nor cold, dryness nor moisture of 
the atmosphere appears to have any considerable influence on 
the action of this instrument, but it is considerably altered by 
peculiarities in the electric state of the atmosphere." When 
the circumstances already mentioned indicate a disturbed state 
of atmospheric electricity, the action of the electroscope is 
irregular ; if rain succeed, it is silent. " Sometimes they ring 
weak and regular, sometimes weak and irregular ; sometimes 
strong and regular, at others strong, but irregular; the inter- 
vals of quiescence are sometimes longer than at others.'* 
" When the weather is settled, when only diurnal cumuli pre- 
vail with westerly winds, then the action of De Luc's column 
is the most regular, and this is found to be the most wholesome 
weather." These columns have been kept in action in this 
way two or three years. 

The remainder of the book consists of further investigations 
on the peculiarities of weather; miscellaneous observations on 
temperature and pressure of the air ; and superstitious notions, 
which appear to have their origin in an observance of certain ^ 
meteorological phenomena ; with an appendix, including obser* 
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▼ations on diet, as connected with the influence of atmospheric 
diseases ; and quotations from author^ who hare written on 
meteorology. As this analysis, however, has been already 
extended to some length, and embraces the most important 
and novel part of the work, it is thought unadvisable to pro* 
long it. 

The fault of Mr. Forster is in writing on too many subjects. 
Had the work been confined to the nooienclature of the clouds, 
with the theory of their formation and dissolution, and to th^ 
phenomena immediately connected with them, it might have 
been rendered not only more interesting, but also more useful j 
but divided as it now is, into numerous sections, and almost 
every section presenting a new subject, the space he has 
allotted for each is too limited ; and many of the curious and 
important phenomena of meteorology are passed over, in aS^ery 
cursory and unsatisfactory manner. It is to be hoped, that the 
author considers it merely as the skeleton of a much larger and 
more perfect work ; and as he has here shown himself, as we 
knew him before, to be a zealous supporter of the doctrines of 
Messrs. Gall and Spurzheim, we trust he has discovered that 
the cranium of man exhibits an organ of meteorology, which 
may be developed in proportion as the genius it gives, is culti- 
vated. We do not, indeed, find such an organ in the catalogue 
•x)f Dr. Spurzheim, but it is easy to make one, and then we need 
not fear that the outlines of Mr. Forster, will remain in the 
meagre' state in which they are now exhibited. 

Before closing this article, we beg leave to offer one remark. 
The perusal of this work has afforded another proof, that 
electricity is rapidly rising in importance, as a general agent in 
the operations of nature. Its influence in the production of 
many of her grand and sublime phenomena is admitted, and we 
recognise its agency in the thunderstorm, the water-spout, 
the whirlwind, and the earthquake. It is supposed to be 
equally concerned in exciting the motions of matter, on which 
depend the changes in the composition of inorganic bodies. 
The discoveries and researches of Sir Humphrey Davy have 
rendered it probable, that afiiriity is connected with the elec- 
trical energies of bodies ; and that those which exhibit the 
most opposite properties, and have the greatest tendency to 
combine, are such as discover opposite electrical attractions. 
This hypothesis, much amplified, has been made by Berzeliu&, 
the foundation of a new theory of chemical science. Nor is 
this all. There are some physiologists of great name, who 
have more than hinted at the probability that electricity is the 
moving principle of the living system, and endeavoured to 
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identify the nervous and electric fluids. Whatever may be 
aaid about the influence of Lord Bacon's inductive process, 
in restraining the mind from hasty and imperfect conclusions, 
it must be acknowledged that, with regard to physics, this is 
the age of novelty, hypothesis, and theory. Whether elec- 
tricity will ever be made the key-stone of one great, uniform, 
and beautiful system, time alone can unfold to us. At present 
the properties, the phepomena it produces, and the modes of 
action of this principle, constitute very interesting subjects of 
research ; and he who labours in this neld, can scarcely fail of 
reaping his reward. 

As the reader is now, probably, fatigued with his aerial 
excursion, we shall replace him on terra firtna and retreat. 



INTELLIGENCE. 



Domestic. 

HARVARD UNIVERSITY. 

STATUTES IN RESPECT TO MEDICAL INSTRUCTION AND DEGREEI). 

I. 

THE Faculty of Medicine of this University shall con- 
sist of the President, and of the Professors and Lecturers 
authorized to give instruction to the medical students. This 
faculty shall always have a Dean elected by themselves, for 
such periods, as they may think proper, and may also adopt 
rules for their own government, provided that the same do 
not, in any respect, contravene the laws of the University. 

II. 

Students of medicine, designing to attend the medical lec- 
tures, or any of them, shall be matriculated in this University, 
by entering their names with the Dean of the faculty of medi- 
cine, to be enrolled by him ; and by signing an obligation to 
submit to the laws of the University, and to the direction of 
the faculty of medicine. 

III. 

There shall be four meetings holden in this University an- 
nually, by the faculty of medicine, for the purpose of exam- 
ining candidates for the degree of doctor of medicine. Two 
of these meetings shall be for private examinations, and shall 
be holden in the Massachusetts Medical College in Boston ; 
and two of them shall be for public examinations, and shall 
be holden in some one of the halls of the University in Cam- 
bridge. Three members of the faculty at least shall be pre- 
sent at every examination. The first meeting for private ex- 
aminations in every year shall be holden on the day, next 
succeeding that on which the winter courses of medical lec- 
tures shall terminate, at ten o'clock A. M. The second meet- 
ing for private examinations shall be holden on the Monday 
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next but one preceding the day of the annual commencemeDt 
in the University, at ten o'clock A. M. In extraordinary 
cases the faculty may hold meetings for private examinations 
at other periods. The meetings for public examinations 
shall be holden on such days as the President may appoint, 
provided that the same shall take place within one week after 
the termination of the stated annual meetings for private ex- 
aminations respectively. All the meetings described in this 
statute may be continued by adjournment. The meetings for 
the public examinations shall be open to the Governors and 
instructors of the University, to the fellows of the Massachu- ' 
setts Medical Society, and to such other respectable persons 
as may choose to attend them. 

IV. 

Candidates for the degree of Doctor of medicine must com- 
ply with the following conditions, before being admitted to pri- 
vate examinations, viz : 

1. They shall have attended two courses of the lectorei 
delivered at the Massachusetts Medical College on each of the 
following subjects, viz : 

AnatoQiy and Surgery — Chemistry — and the Theory and 
Practice of Physic. 

2. They shall have employed three years in their profes- 
sional studies, under the direction of a regular practitioner of 
medicine. 

3. Those, who have not received a University education} 
shall satisfy the faculty of medicine in respect to their know- 
ledge of the Latin language and experimental philoiibphy. 

4. Every candidate, intending to offer himself for private 
examination shall, three weeks previously, give notice of his 
intention to the Dean of the faculty, and shall at the same 
time deliver, or transmit to the Dean a dissertation, written 
by himself, on some subject connected with medicine. Every 
dissertation shall be submitted, by the Dean, to the examina- 
tion of the faculty in the mode which they shall point out. 

V. 

At the meetings for private examinations, the faculty shaH 
examine all those candidates, who shall present themselves, 
after having complied with the conditions enumerated in the 
fourth of these statutes, upon the following branches of me- 
dical science viz. ANAroMr, physiologf, chemis'Trt, fHA- 

TERIA MEDICA, PHARMACY, MIDWIFERY, SURGERY, and THS 
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THEORY AND PRACTICE OF MEDICINE. At these meetings 
every candidate shall be examined geparatelj, and the deci- 
sion of the faculty in respect to each, shall be made and de- 
clared to him immediately after the examination has closed. 
The decision in respect to each candidate shall be determined 
by the votes of the major part of the members of the facul- 
ty, present at the examination of the same ; and this decision, 
if favourable to the candidate, shall be recorded by the Dean. 
In ike decisions to be made at these meetings, regard shall be 
had to the dissertations, as well as to the examinations. 

VI. 

Those candidates, who have been approved according> to 
the fifth of these statutes, may present themselves at the pub- 
lic examination, next ensuing after such approbation. Each 
candidate, so presenting himself, shall then read and defend, 
or be examined upon the dissertation, which he shall have 
previously submitted to the faculty. At the close of each 
public examination, the faculty shall decide, in respect to each 
candidate, whether he shall be recommended as worthy of 
the degree for which he has applied. The decision of the 
faculty in respect to all those candidates, whom they do so re- 
commend, shall be recorded by Ihe Dean and shall by him 
be certified to the President, to be laid before the Senatus 
AcADEMicns. The candidates will learn the decisions in 
respect to them by application to the President. 

VII. 

Those candidates, who have received from the Senatus 
Academicus the final approbation, will be directed by the 
President to appear at Cambridge, at such time as he may ap- 
point, and he will then admit each of them, with the accus- 
tomed solemnities, to the degree of doctor of medicine. 



NOTE. 

The lectures for medical students on the various branches 
mentioned in the statutes, are delivered at the Massachusetts 
Medical College in Boston, and commence annually on the 
third Wednesday in November. They continue three months. 
During the lectures, the students may find in the town various 
opportunities for practical instruction. 

The HoUis Professor of natural philosophy will admit medi- 
cal students to attend the lectures on natural and experimen-- 
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tal philosophy. The lectures are delivered in the Philosophy 
Hall at Cambridge, four days in the week, between the mid- 
dle of March and the middle of July annually. In order to 
their admission such students must produce, to the Professor 
above mentioned, a certificate of their matriculation from the 
Dean of the faculty of medicine, and another certificate from 
the Steward of the University that they have paid him seven 
dollars for the Treasurer. Other persons may be admitted to 
the same lectures, with the approbation of the Presidentylmd 
producing a certificate from the Steward that they have paid 
ten dollars. Application to be made in writing to the College 
Registrar. 

The fee for the degree of Doctor of medicine is to be paid 
to the College Treasurer. The fee is twenty dollars for m, 
person who has not taken a degree of Bachelor of arts at 
any College or University ; fifteen dollars for one who haa 
taken the degree of Bachelor ; and ten dollars for one who has 
taken the degree of Master of Arts. 

It is to be desired that all candidates for the degree of doc- 
tor of medicine should comply with the foregoing statutes; 
but in cases where they operate as expost facto laws, and 
thereby occasion any considerable inconvenience to candi- 
dates, exemptions will be made by the faculty of medicine. 



FACULTY OF MEDICINE. 

Rev. John Thornton Eirkland, d.d. and l.l.D. 
President of the University. 

James Jackson, M. D. Professor of the Theory and Prac- 
tice of Physic. 

John C. Warren, M. D. Professor of Anatomy and Sur- 
gery. 

John Gorham, M. D. Professor of Chemistry. 

Walter Channing, M. D. Lecturer on Midwifery. 

Jacob Bigelow, M. D. Lecturer on Materia Medica, and 
Rumford Professor in the University. 



The Rev. Dr. Ware is Registrar of the University. 
Dr. Warren is Dean of the Faculty of Medicine. 
Wm. Damage, jun. M. D. is Librarian of the Medical Col- 
lege, and 
Abner HowEy A. B. Sub-librarian. 
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Foreign, 

Extraetfram an Essajf on the Bad Effects of the Incautious 
Use of Magnesia. By Everard Brande, Esq. 

A LADT was recommended to take magnesia, in consequence 
of some very severe nephritic attacks, accompanied with the 
passage of gravel. She was desired to take a tea-spoonful 
every nk ht ; and Henry's calcined magnesia was preferred, 
as that always operated upon the bowels and '^ carried itself 
off," which other magnesia did not, but, on the contrary, felt 
heavy and uneasy in the stomach. The dose was gradually 
increased to two tea-spoonfuls, in order to produce effect up- 
on the bowels, which this quantity never failed to do ; the 
symptoms for which it was ordered were soon removed, but 
the plan was persevered in two years and a half, with little 
intermission or irregularity ; so that as the average weight of 
a tea-spoonful is at least forty grains, and the average dose 
was a tea-spoonful and a half, it may be presumed that she 
took during the above period between nine and ten pounds 
troy. 

In the cours^ of the last autumn she suffered severely by a 
miscarriage, and shortly afterward by an attack of biliary cal- 
culi ; subsequent to which she became sensible of a tender- 
ness in the left side just above the groin, connected with a 
deep seated tumour, obscurely to be felt upon pressure, and 
subject to attacks of constipation, with painful spasmodic ac- 
tion of the bowels, tenesmus, and a highly irritable state of 
stomach ; these attacks recurred every two or three weeks, 
varying in violence, but requiring the use of active remedies ; 
during one of them, about the middle of last March, a large, 
quantity of sand was voided by the rectum, attended with a 
peculiar acute and distressing pain in the seat of the tumour 
above mentioned. This was lost. The following day, howev- 
er, the same kind of evacuation, happened again, and to the 
same extent, which being saved and measured, was found to 
amount to two pints. Another attack took place upon the 5th 
of April, when several irregular lumps of a soft light brown 
substance were voided, having the appearance of a large mass 
broken down, and when dry extremely friable : a part of each 
of these two last were subjected to a careful analysis, and 
found to consist entirely of sub-carbonate of magnesia concret- 
ed by the mucus of the bowels, in the proportion of about 49 
per cent* 

Vol. VI. 13 
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The use of magnesia was now given up, and that of an active 
purgative medicine enjoined, with some other necessary di- 
rections, and there is everj appearance of returning health, al- 
though some slight attacks have recurred, and small portlonB •£ 
the same concretion still occasionally come away. 

An instance, in many respects resembling this, has lately oc- 
curred in the practice of some gentlemen of eminence in this 
town, in which not only large quantities of a concretion of 
a similar description were voided, but upon examination af- 
ter death, which took place perhaps six months after any 
magnesia had been taken, a collection, supposed to be from 
four to six pounds, was found embedded in the bead of the 
colon, which was, of course, much distended. Some notes 
which were made of this case are, I fear, not to be found.— 
Journal of Science and the ArtSy vol. i. p. 299. 

PRACTICE OF MEDICINE. 

I. — Syphilis is occasionally observed in infants, and it 
becomes a question of some importance to ascertain, whether, 
in the event of the nurse not being the mother of the child, 
the disease has been communicated by the child or the nurse. 
The following paper, by M. Cullerier^ which was read to 
the Society de Medecine de Paris, in January last, is drawn 
up expressly with the view of laying down rules, by which 
the fact may be determined. In translating it we have left 
out such of fi/he cases as appeared the least important. The 
paper is intitled ^' Observations sur la Contagion Syphilitic 
qucy dans les Rapports des Nourrices avec les Nourris- 

«OliS." 

" Symptoms of syphilis are often observed in infants many 
days, weeks, or months, and sometimes even years, after birth ; 
and it frequently happens that the disease is communicated 
by an infant to the nurse by whom it is suckled. In the hospi- 
tal Des Veneriens nurses are occasionally found who have 
been affected in this manner : but it is, also, not uncommon to 
see nurses who, either by their own misconduct, or that of 
their husbands, have communicated to their nursling the virus 
with which they are tainted. I am occasionally consulted, 
both by nurses and the parents of nursed children, regarding 
this disease, and to decide whether the infant or the nurse have 
communicated it. The following observations are intended 
for the government of those who may be required to decide in 
cases of this description, particularly when they are brought 
into a court of justice. I will commence with a case which is 
still pending in one of the civil tribunals of Paris. 
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'< Case first — About three months ago the President of the 
Court des Vacations brought before me, at the request of 
the counsel of the parties, a nurse with her nursling, to be ex- 
amined as to the state of their health. I made the following 
report* 

« __ certifies having found upon M** C^*, the wife 
of M**, a nurse — 1®. some blotches upon the breast, of a 
bright brown colour ; — 2®. others nearly of the same hue, some 
of which were covered with thin scales, on the right side ; — 
3°. three or four spots resembling the preceding, with a small 
tubercle, at the posterior part of the neck ; — 4**. seven or eight 
small, widely scattered blotches on different parts of the body : 
and he is of opinion that these blotches, the scaly spots, and 
the tubercle, are the probable symptoms of the existence of a 
secondary syphilis. I added, that the nurse had assured me 
that she had had ulcers in the mouth and on the breasts ; but 
I could perceive no traces of them. 

" certifies that the infant of Sir and Lady L"^*, the 

child nursed by M**, aged about one year, has — !•. a round 
superficial ulcer on the inside of the upper lip, near the free- 
num; — ^2*. another foul ulcer, nearly circular, and of \^o or 
three lines in diameter, situated on the perineum ; and that 
these ulcers present the characteristics of those of a primary 
venereal affection. 

" certifies finally, that not having seen the disease in 

its commencement, either in the nurse, her husband, the infant, 
or its parents, it is impossible to decide positively^whetfaer the 
infant communicated or received the infection. 

^^ The tears and asseverations of the nurse interested me in 
her favour ; but the symptoms were such as to raise doubts in my 
mind, which I was anxious to remove ; and therefore I examined 
the parents, on whom I could discover no signs either of a 
present affection, nor cicatrices of past disease. 

'^ At the first visit, the nurse informed me that one of her 
daughters, a girl fourteen or fifteen years of age, had a sore 
throat, which she supposed she had caught from kissing the 
infant. I regretted that I could not examine her, as she was 
left at home, a distance of seven or eight leagues from Paris. 
About three weeks afterwards, howeiser, the nurse and her 
daughter were brought to me by a legal warrant. The former 
appeared in a state of health ; but on examining the mouth of 
the daughter, I found the amygdalae ulcerated ; and on the left 
labium pudendse, a large tuberculous pustule. If I had made 
no further inquiries, there was reason for concluding that the 
disease was communicated rather by this girl than by the infant ; 
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and this conclusion was confirmed bj an examination of the 
vulva. I found some small ulcers on the interior of the nyni- 
phaB ; the hymen was lacerated ; and the entrance of the va- 
gina was of a size sufficient to suggest the idea that the girl had 
had frequent sexual connexion, which she afterwards confessed 
was the fact. From this discovery it was evident that the ul- 
cerated mouth of the child had been produced by the reiterated 
kisses of the daughter of the nurse ; and it was probable that 
the ulcer on the perineum had proceeded from its having been 
moistened by her saliva, a custom which is not uncommon 
among nurses. I did not acquaint either the father or hif 
counsel with my opinion; but requested that the daughter 
should be examined by my colleague before being admitted 
into the hospital Des VenerienSf where she wished to be placed. 
I saw no more of her. 

^^ Where lay the culpability ? On one hand, an infant a 
year old has two simple, superficial, primary ulcers ; but the 
parents are free from any symptom of sjphilis, or any mark of 
previous disease : on the other, the nurse has suspicious symp- 
toms, or rather symptoms of a secondary affection. Her 
daughter has ulcers on the amygdalae, a large pustule on 
one of the labia, and ulcerations on the nymphe; and al* 
though still young, bears evident marks of having had fre- 
quent sexual intercourse. Notwithstanding these proofs of 
culpability in the nurse's family, she pursued the parents 
of the child, for damages. The opinion of the public, and that 
of the judge, was in favour of the guilty, merely because, said 
they, country folks are not corrupt enough to complain without 
a cause. 

'^ Case secondy is another instance of a child being affected, 
and the disease traced to the nurse. 

^^Case third. — M. M. Marchais and Hall6 had attended 

Madam M , and her infant: the one as an accoucheur, 

the other as a physician. This child, which was suckled at 
home by a Parisian nurse, had, a few months after birth, a 
gathering, and some slight ulcers in the mouth. Pus was dis- 
charged from the nose ; the respiration became difficult and 
laborious, and the strength gradually decreased. The infant 
was in this state when J was requested to see it. Neither the 
physician nor the accoucheur had perceived any symptom of 
a venereal affection upon the parents ; but the father acknow- 
ledged that he had had that disease before marriage ; assuring 
us, however, that he had been completely cured. M. M. Hall6 
and Marchais had not perceived any thing on the infant for 
some months after birth, except a faint brown spot upon the 
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flcrotunoy which almost entirely disappeared without any topical 
application. 

^' The nurse had some superficial ulcerations on the breasts 
and some mealy and scaly eruptions on the chest and arms* 
The genitals were not examined, as we were unwilling to awaken 
any suspicion; and, after the avowal of the father, and the 
brown spot on the scrotum, it was probable that the disease was 
hereditary. I was not, however, of this opinion, as I found 
the blotch on the scrotum insignificant ; and, from the cutaneous 
aflfection of the nurse, I was persuaded that she had affected 
the child. It was nevertheless, agreed, that my suspicions 
should not be hinted to the nurse, and that her disease should 
be called tetters (Dartres.) The plan of treatment was agreed 
upon ; but the infant, being too much exhausted, died, without 
having been able to take any medicine. 

" The parents, being fully persuaded that the nurse had been 
the victim of a disease received from them, engaged her to re- 
main with them after the death of the infant, to be cured of her 
tetters. She consented to this proposal, and I was desired 
to attend her. Before beginning, I requested to be made ac- 
quainted with the state of the whole body ; but she objected 
on account of the menses being upon her. Some day s^ after- 
wards I renewed my request, when she again put off the exa- 
mination for two days ; and next day, having declared that she 
would go home, she thanked Mr. M. for all he had done for her, 
and proposed to do, but refused to wait upon me. She has 
never since re-entered her master's house. Would she have 
conducted herself in this manner, if she had not been culpable ? 
It has since been ascertained that her husband, the driver of a 
fiacre, is an abandoned character. 

*^The fourth case resembles the third in some particulars. 
The child died ; and, although it was known that the husband 
of the nurse, and the nurse herself, had been lately treated for 
syphilis, until the symptoms had disappeared, yet the parents 
of the infant kept her for three months, until she was fairly 
cured ; whilst they themselves remained in perfect health. M. 
Cullerier remarks, * that every day's experience proves that 
the symptoms disappear spontaneously, although the virus still 
remains in the system.' 

*^ Case fifth. — About two years ago, a nurse brought to me 
an infant, six or eight weeks old, upon the labia and anus of 
whom there were some incipient pustules. I informed her 
that the child had symptoms of a contagious disorder, and 
desired her to acquaint the parents with my suspicions. The 
genitals of the nurse were free from any di.sea^ed appearances. 
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Dor were there huy upon the nipples. Eight days afterwards 
the nurse returned, and brought with her, her naraliDg, the 
father and mother of the infant, and a physician. The symp- 
toms on the child had become less unequivocal, and some 
ulcers had appeared upon the breasts of the nurse. The 
parents wished to throw the blame upon the nurse, alleging 
that they were in good health, whilst she had ulcers upon 
her breasts : but I stated, that when she waited upon me, eight 
days before, the nipples were in a healthy state, although the 
nursling was evidently under the influence of the disease. 
They agreed to take the infant from her, and give her an in- 
demnification, which she accepted ; but the answer of the father 
to the questions which were put to him, explained the origin 
of the disease. 

^' I could relate many other cases of this kind ; but they 
would be superfluous, and the relation would merely be a re- 
petition of nearly the same circumstances. 

^' The conclusions which the facts authorize, appear to be, 
1. That if the breasts of the nurse and the mouth of the child 
only are at the same time diseased, we ought not to give an 
opinion as to the origin of the disease until we have other evi- 
dences. 2. That if the breasts of the nurse only be diseased, 
whilst other marks of disease, besides those in the mouth, are 
apparent on the infant, it is very probable the complaint has 
been communicated by the child. 3. That if the infant has 
no disease except of the mouth, and other marks of it appear 
on other parts of (he nurse besides the breast, it is very proba- 
ble that the infant has imbibed the disease with the breast- 
milk. 4. That if the nurse have secondary symptoms, and 
the child primary only, the probability is, that the complaint 
has been communicated from the nurse, or some other person 
by whom the infant may have been kept. 5. That if the child 
have secondary symptoms, the disease is probably hereditary. 
6. That in doubtful cases, nothing should be neglected which 
may lead to the discovery of the truth : by examining all the 
concomitant circumstances, the veil may be generally removed ; 
although it is sometimes necessary to temporize, and to do 
nothing precipitately.'* 



SCALE OF CHEMICAL EQUIVALENTS. 

Dr. Wollaston has done an important service to practical 
chemists, by the invention of this scale, as it indicates 
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with great precision, the composition of a multitude of salts, 
and presents at one view a mass of information, which before 
could be collected onlj by consulting some large work on 
chemistry. The following is a description of the sliding scale, 
by the editor of the Annals of Philosophy. 

^^ It was first observed by Richter, that when two neutral 
salts are made to decompose each other, the neutrality of 
neither is disturbed. Thus, if you dissolve one hundred 
grains of sulphate of potash in water, and pour into the solu« 
tion, muriate of barytes in sufficient quantity to decompose 
the whole of the sulphate, two new neutral salts will be 
formed, namely, sulphate, of barytes, and muriate of potash* 
If into the muriate of potash thus formed a sufficient 
quantity of nitrate of silver be dropped to decompose it ; 
two new neutral salts will be formed, namely, nitrate 
of potash and muriate of silver. Thus the same weight 
of potash has been successively united with sulphuric, 
muriatic, and nitric acids. The weight of barytes, that neu- 
tralized the muriatic acid, neutralized, likewise, the weight of 
sulphuric acid, combined with the potash which had neutral- 
ized the sulphuric acid. These observations of Kichter were 
still further generalized by Berthollet ; but it is to Dalton we 
owe the full generalization of the facts, and the explanation of 
them. He supposes that bodies unite atom to atom, and show- 
ed how the weights of the atoms of bodies might be ascer- 
tained. 

Dr. Wollaston has divided the slides of a scale into the 
logarithmic spaces from ten to three hundred and twenty, by 
a method which is familiar to all who are acquainted with 
logarithms, or in a similar manner as (he line of numbers is 
laid down in Ounter's scale. He considers ten as representing 
the weight of an atom of oxygen. On both sides the scale he 
has written the substances most familiar to chemists, viz. the 
acids, bases, water and principal salts, each opposite to the 
number on the slide, which corresponds with the weight of 
an atom of it. Suppose, now, we want 'to know how much 
oxygen combines with two hundred of mercury ; bring 
two hundred on the slide opposite to mercury in the scale, 
then over against oxygen on the slide, will be found 
sixteen, the quantity of oxygen required. Suppose we 
want to know how much oxide of copper combines with 
sixty of sulphuric acid ; bring sulphuric acid opposite 
to sixty, and we shall find over against oxide of copper 
sixty-one, the number required. The sliding rule is fitted 
to answer an infinite number of similar questions. His 
scale is referred to carbonate of lime, which he considers as 
the most exact standard of comparison that can be oX^Vdxw^^^'^ 
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This fnventioD unites simplicitj and ingenuity with much 
convenience. Some of the scales have reached th is country, 
and they will be found useful to every one who attends to 
the details of chemistry. 



POSTSCRIPT. 

The following Postscript to the Analysis of the waters of 
the Congress Springy was received too late for insertion 
in its proper place. 

SINCE the above analysis was made, I have met with two 
other analyses of the same water, the one by Dr. Sea- 
man, the other by Dr. Cutbush; I am happy that their 
results, tend generally to confirm mine. Doctor Seaman found 
the solid contents of the water to consist of 

Carbonate of Soda, 5*2 grains 

Muriate of Soda, • . 31*6 
Carbonate of Lime, . 38*0 
Carbonate of Iron, • 1 -7 



76*5 



Doctor Cutbush found 

Sulphate of Soda, 

Muriate of Soda, 

Carbonate of Lime, 

• • . • Magnesiai 

. • . • Iron, 
and a portion of Silica, but he was doubtful whether it existed 
in the water, or was an accidental mixture. I did not find a 
trace of iron, but the water which I examined had been several 
weeks from the spring. 

J- F. DANA. 

Cambridge, Janoaiy 5, 1817. 
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frognosticks in Fevers^ adapted more particularlv to those 
of New-England y by Joseph Comstock, one of the Cen-- 
sora of the Rhode-Island Medical Society^ Honorary 
member of the Philadelphia Medical Society^ &c. 

[Ck>iiimuDicated for the New-England Journal of Medicine, &c.] 

IN the new world, such a deviation occurs in diseases 
from those of the old, that nothing seems more urgently 
needed, than a treatise to help us in forming an opinion of their 
terminations. Whether the present will contribute anything 
to that effect, must be left to the reader to determine. Suf- 
fice it to say, that the remarks, here offered, are the result of 
considerable experience and attentive observation. 

Before proceeding to more minute particulars, I shall sub- 
mit a few leading and general principles. 

Firsts Habitf which is capable of producing such great 
changes in every thing relating to man, must come in for a 
share in our prognosis of diseases ; for almost every danger- 
ous symptom, may, by habit alone, lose somewhat of its dan- 
gerous tendency, such as haemoptysis, hsematemesis, irregular 
pulse, asphyxia, symptoms of croup, &c. 

Secondy Hereditary predispositiony and the diseases by 
which the ancestors of our patients came to their ends, may 
with great propriety be taken into consideration. 

Thirdy Those sick persons, whose parents were related to 
each other, as the children of cousins, are not quite so likely 
to live through violent diseases as others ; this observation 
applies more particularly to childhood. 

Vol. VI. 14 
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Faurthf Fever sometimes aSecfs the ajstem unequally, 
some functions remaining unimpaired, such as the sick persou 
retaining his appetite, not being thirstj, being able to walk 
aboufy hivi0| a cool skin, a moist tongue, and retaiuintf his 
attachment to (he world and his cares fdr business. These 
things are thought favourable bj the sick person and his family, 
but are often the reverse ; for the thread of life is cut by the 
morbid cause acting with' concentrated violence upon a parti- 
cular part, whereas, if the mischief had been more equally 
divided, and every function had borne a share of the burthen, 
the healthy tendency of the system might have overcome the 
disease. 

Fifths Extreme caution is necessary in prognosticating 
during the reign of mortal epidemicks, for a symptom at other 
times not esteemed dangerous, will at such periods denote 
great danger. Instances happened at Hartford, iHustrating 
,this remark, when the spotted fever prevailed there. Young 
women with nothing more than the common symptoms of 
hysteria, were found sinking into the arms or death with the 
prevailing disease, thus disguised.* 

Sixth, The reverse of this sometimes happens, and symp- 
toms usually fatal will not denote that certain fatality, which we 
have been accustomed to attach to them : such as entire rib- 
^sence of the pulse, and loss of sight, in spotted fevers ; which 
iiave not, as we are assured, always proved fatal symptoms. 

Seventh^ Circumspection is necessary on another account, 
for during mortal epidemics, unfavourable symptoms lie hid- 
den and ready to invade when least eitpecteo, even when 
many favourable symptoms have flattered us with hopes of re- 
covery. Such diseases carry on an irregular warfare against 
the human species, and resemble the barbarous nations of the 
earth, as the Algerines in Africa, and the Indians of the 
American wilderness, who pillage and destroy after having . 
given assurances of peace and friendship. Remedies, upon 
Buch irregular diseases, resemble treaties with these nations ; 
for although they feel their effects and in some measure seem 
to be under their control, yet when one symptom is alleviated, 
another as bad or worse seems to lie in ambush, ready to assail, 
with more or less violence, when least expected. 
f Having finished these premises, we will now speak of prog- 
nosticating from certain signs, as displayed by the effects of 
fever upon different parts and functions of the human body. 

In ■ ■ ■ — _ I I ■ II - ■■ ■ . I.. _ . 

^ See Dr. Strong's Inaugural Dissertation. 
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h Cf the comUmance imd external parts* 

1* A couDteoance expressive of distress and anguish, some* 
times denotes a more alarming state of the patient than can be 
otherwise discovered* One of the eyes appearing smaller, or 
more sunk than the other, is almost an uniformlj fatal sign* 
I do not know, that I have ever, known but one single exception. 

A sharpness of the features, and extreme paleness, are high- 
ly dangerous. 

Persons, who in sickness resemble their ancestors more than 
usual, may be suspected of having the soft parts extremely 
wasted, as this resemblance may have its existence only in.ihe 
bones. 

Sleeping with the eyes partly open is unfavourable, but npt 
alwaya fatal. Hippocrates is said. to have considered it a sign 
of death if the white of the eye was not covered in sleep, i^- 
less the patient had diarrhea, or was accustomed to steep in 
(his manner in health* Or* Zimmermann remarks, that he saii^ 
Baron Haller ill and asleep in this manner, but that he hap* 
pily recovered. The eyes being glazed or having a glossy 
appearance, is usually fotal. I have known this to be the first 
syniptom of deaths 

Yellowness, and spots on the skin b the fevers not strictljr 
eruptive, are dangerous : the darker the colour, the greater the 
danger. 

3. A continuance of the plumpness of the body and no ap« 

Earent wasting of the flesh in fevers, is rather a rare but very 
ad symptom. The whole weight of th^ disease being divert- 
ed from the skin, fat, and muscles, falls with increased force 
upon the viscera, and the patient is suddenly and unexpectedly 
destroyed* 

4. A reddish, purple, or livid colour of the hands, witk 
c^Mness, is, as far as I have observed, ifoiformly fatal, ^he 
settling of blood under the finger nails, which is so often looked 
for by the people, is very ^Jlacious. It is remarkable, that 
the coldness of death is most apt to begin about the wrist^^ 
and is first discoverable at the ends of the radios and ulnSf oa. 
the sides, corresponding with the thumb and little finger* 

5* A bloated, strangulated countenance, thickening oC Ae 
lips, sallow, yeUow, or sub-livid complexion, denote much 
danger, as does a swelled abdomen, and a leaden colour of the 
face. 

6. A soft, flaUby, velvet-like feeling of the akiflt and mii»- 

cular parts, denotes such a Um, f4 tMfi w40fl^f9f ^ ^ ^^^ 



\ 
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us to augur unfavourablj. This velvet-like feeling of all the 
soft parts is in some dangerous cases of ataxic fever, the 
only sign of alarm. I have noticed it most frequently in 
children. 

r. A depressed, dead, sunken look of the eye^, denotes the 
body to be extremely wasted, or otherwise an affection of the 
brain. In persons who are about, however, it denotes hepatic 
affection, as in the exiled emperor of France and many others. 



11. Of the respiration. 

A rattling of saliva at every breath without any attempt, or 
without the power to remove it, is one of the most certain sign» 
of speedy fatality ; and if accompanied with a drawing down 
of the under jaw at every breath, the patient must be consider- 
ed as in the article of death. 

A sighing an^ interrupted breathing, as also snoring resphra- 
tion, denote such an affection of the brain as is irrecoverable. 
Very quick breathing, like that of a person after running, heart 
a deathly aspect. 

' The number of times which we breathe in a minute, or given 
space, is reckoned in the proportion of one fourth of thenum* 
ber of pulsations ; but this is thought by Baron Haller not to 
hold good in diseases. 

Boerhaave accounts small respiration a dangerous sign. 
Hippocrates observes, that great breathing is great externally, 
and small internally; which is exactly correct; for great ex* 
ternal breathing, when the breast heaves, and the shoulders 
and ribs are elevated, is accompanied with very little dilata* 
tion of the lungs ; whereas a full dilatation of the lungs is ac- 
companied with scarce any motion of the sternum ribs or shoul* 
ders. ' 

. This' laborious respiration may arise, however, from other 
causes than extreme debility ; as from a tense abdomen, or 
effusion into the cellular substance of the lungs, and even from 
less dangerous causes; as from costiveness, flatulency and 
asthttia. 

It is said by Zimmermann, that Hippocrates, Galen and 
Alpinus, considered a slow and small respiration, when the 
patient cotild hardly be perceived to breathe, as the forerunner 
of death, and decisively mortal. This, however, must be strictly 
applied to fevers, or other diseases beside hypochondriasis jind. 
hyit'eria, in which this, as well as the laborious respiration be-* 
fore mentioned^ bappeti' with impunity. 
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IIL Of the motiona of the body. 

1. Turning frequently as though there was no easy plate 
in the bed, and rising upwards as though about to get out of it 
over the pillows, are highly dangerous motions. 

2. Tossing about, and drawing the bed-clothes frequently, 
as though they could not be any how made to lie in the de- 
sired form, picking the bed-clothes, or a feather, rag, or any 
such-like substance, and picking or pulling parts of the body, 
are all extremely unfavourable. 

3. Rolling the eyes, grating the teeth, stretching out the 
limbs unnaturally, are of bad import, and when other circum- 
stances render a case doubtful, these are sufficient to decide it 
unfavourably. Smacking the lips, in a certain fever described 
in the work of Dr. Lind, was esteemed fatal. In th6 ataxic 
fevers of late years, called spotted, and by other names, and 
particularly in pneumonia ty phoides, a very unusual symptom 
bas been noticed, and which when occuring early, has, as far 
as I have observed, proved uniformly fatal ; this is scratching 
the head. The first time I noticed it was in a lady, whose 
habits forbade any suspieion ofiis arising from an external 
cause, had not her extreme illness also forbade it. The disease 
proved fatal to her ; and I was led from that and severaJ other 
cases which occured, to suppose, what I now believe to be 
the fact, that it arose from effusion, or erysipelatous inflammatioii 
of the brain or its meninges. 

4. The under jaw being put in motion in breathing, inter-^ 
minable hiccups, and coMtant tenesmus, are fatal. 

5. Flatulence, evinced by bocborygmi, belching,.and break* 
ing wind, is favourable^ and sometimes denotes recovery when 
almost every thing else points toward the grave* 

6. For a sick persbn to wish to sit up, when entirely unable, 
for him to wish to be removed into another room, or to be 
carried home when abeady at home, are all unfavourable and 
often fatal symptoms. ^ 

7. A tremuor of the under lip, arms, handstand chiut denotes 
the presence of a very severe disease, and in the fevers of New* 
Ei^famd appears to have taken the place of subsultus tendinumi 
whick. however occasionally bapp^is, and is of much the same 
impcn^t* A rigidity of one or more of the limbs is generally an 
attewbiBt on approaching dissolution. 

- ft. According to Galen and Duretus, convulsions succeed- 
ing dtelirium are fatal : but Dr. Zimmermann, who tells us this, 
remarks^ that he has seen it happen and thuj^tient do well $ 
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and this in one instance has been the result of my own ex- 
perience, but in others it has proved fatal. Convulsiona fol* 
lowing Btupory I esteem to augur unfavourably* 



IV. Of ihe Excretions. 

1. Universal or partial benaorrhages whicfa cannot be 
checked, unceasing puking or retching, excessive and con- 
stant sweats, all usually prove fatal, as does unconscious diar- 
rhea. 

2. Of diarrh€ta^ ya general, it may be aflSrmed, that it is 
most dangerous in pneumonick affections, as in pleurisy, perif 
pneumony, and phthisis pulmonalis. In bilious fevers it is often 
favourable ; in typhous, nervous, and putrid fevers, it is on the 
contrary more to be dreaded. It is seldom critical io the fe? 
vers of this climate, whatever we may read to the contrary in 
European authors. The same may be said of bloody diarrhsa, 
or a discharge of blood by stool. Of other hemorrhages 
the same may be affirmed, although it has Jbeen supposed that 
the relief obtained from this spontaneous evacuation originally 
gave rise to blood letting. Perhaps the frequent use of the 
bncet, in this country, prevents many crises by hemorrhage* 

^. Of Expectoration. This does not usually prove fatal 
unless the lungs are injured, but this is by no means always 
the case. In 1814, in the month of January, I had a patient 
with typhoid pneumonia, which disease he also had two years 
before. This patient was a labouring man upwards of forty. 
His expectoration was bloody and frothy, and in the advanced 
stage he had hiccups. Thirteen days after I was called, in 
this second attack, the patient was considerably better, so that 
I thought my further attendance unnescessary. Three days 
after this, 1 was called again, on account of a most inordinate 
expectoration of mucous matter brought up by hawking, to a 
quantity exceeding half a gallon a day. It was accompanied 
with a rising in the throat and a difficulty of deglutition. A 
powder containing half a grain of opium, combined with ipeca^ 
cuanha and Armenian bole, repeated once in four hours, speedily 
subdued this formidaUe evacuation, which from the sequel, I 
learned gave more alarm than necessary. 

4. Puking or belching a dark green matter is a very dan- 
gerous symptom ; when matter of this kind is brought up by 
eructation or belching, the patient commonly dies. The mat- 
ter of black vomit is, I believe, in the worst cases thus expelled* 



Expecforation of black matters by coughing or hawking, has 
happened in the epidemick pneumonies, or lung fevers of late 
years, and not always proved fatal* 

This black colour may. be owing to extravasated blood; 
but I rather suspect it to be a peculiar secretion, and like 
the black colour of the lungs in aged subjects, to be unaccount- 
ed for. 

5. Stools of a blacky bottle*greeo, or sea-green colour, or 
those resembling a mixture of soot and sulphur, denote a severe 
disease, and it is remarkable, that such stools occur in the dis- 
eases of this country, whose other symptoms are very various 
and even opposite ; as in dysentery, yellow fever, pneumony, 
angina, &c. 

As relates simply to the stools, prognpstick, however, is much 
the same in all cases ; for if they approach a more natural ap- 
pearance after a few cathartics, the result may be favourable ; 
whereas if after frequent cathartics they appear equally mor- 
bid, and the strength fails, the patient may be viewed as hav- 
ing the whole contents of the primie vie vitiated, and is in very 
great danger. Stools which are entirely void of smell are 
perhaps the worst of alK It is one of the astonishing powerf 
of a diseased system, to be able entirely to suppress so commoii 
a phenomenon as the fetor, and even smell of the fa^es. 

6. HfBmorrkages. These occur rather more frequently in 
the fevers of this climate from the bowels than from any other 
emunctory ; but have not usually proved fatal since the method 
•f treating them with acetas plumbi and opium has been adopt- 
ed. I however saw one case of fatality from the evacuation in 
the patient of another physician, who did not use this remedy. 
Intestinal hemorrhage in cases of cplick is apt to end fatally. 

Uterine hemorrhage I formerly considered very danger- 
ous, but I have never known it to end fatally. Dr. Zimmer- 
mann tells us, that in acute diseases it is a good sign, which is 
contrary to the general opinion. In one case, after a lingering 
anomalous fever, a slight hemorrhage happened from the nose, 
upon which the appetite returned and the febrile symptoms 
aoated. I saw my patient, a young lady aged 24, in the 
evening, October 1811, and thought her better, and felt 
myself happy in her favourable situation, as her case had 
caused considerable solicitude. The next morning, before the 
asual time of rising, I was called on to \ isit her. A hemor- 
rhage had commenced from the mouth, nose, uterus and bowels, 
and under the skin, shewing itself in spots and blotches of a 
ebret and dark colour. 
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This universal hemorrhage resisted all the remedies which 
could be devised to check it, and carried off the patient. I 
know of no method by which this unhappj and unexpected 
event could have been prognosticated, as the evening before 
the hiemorrhage, the patient had a good soft pulse of no inor- 
dinate quickness ; her skin was soft, and her appetite returning. 
7. Dark coloured urine threatens mortification, but has not 
alwajs proved fatal. By Dr. Zimmermann we are told, 
that the colour of the urine may be white, pale, yellow, 
red, brown, green, and even black. He quotes one Plancus, 
as saying that he had a patient whose urine deposited a 
blue sediment ; but as Plancus' patient was opened after 
death, and nothing of this blue colour discovered in the blad- 
der, it was suspected that he made use of a copper chamber- 
Eot. Few physicians in this country will agree with the cele« 
rated Boerhaave, that the urine of patients, who die of acute 
fevers, is always colourless. 

M^en we consider the vast difference in the urine of healthy 
persons^ and that iq some it is of a deep yellow colour all the 
time, that in some it turns milky soon after it is evacuated, and 
finally, that its healthy colour in some is its diseased colour in 
others, we shall have little reason to rely much on the urine 
alone as a sign of diseases. 

It is a very striking instance of the secretory powers of 
human glands that a real grained sugar has been extracted 
from the urine of diabetick patients. 

We are told by a celebrated European writer, that when 
limpid urine becomes turbid soon after it is voided, we 
may augur that nature is labouring to effect a crisis, which is, I 
believe, confirmed by the observations of physicians in this 
country. 

Urine, which continues limpid, deposits no sediment, nor 
has any scum, denotes the fever to be severe, and the crbis dis- 
tant. 

According to Boerhaave, a white, inodorous, light, uniform 
sediment, is a good sign, both of the present and future : and to 
this, Zimmermann adds a minute particular, which I believe 
experience will justify, viz. that if this sediment, instead of be- 
ing flat, is a little pyramidical, the sign is still better. Lead 
coloured urine is considered dangerous. The opinion once enter- 
tained of consumptive patients having oil float on their urine, is 
now justly esteemed fallacious. 

I have seen a case related from Baglivi, of a patient, who la- 
boured under some disease of the joints, and who after voiding 
a great quantity of turbid urine, which very soon became of a 
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gelatinous consistence, recoyered. It will be recollected that 
cantharides produce this effect, when taken in considerable 
quantity inform of tinctare, as I particularly recollect in the case 
of a patient in the Pennsylvania hospital ; which may suggest 
the propriety of using them in gouty, rheumatic, and white 
swelling cases. 

The imposition which is practised by certain quacks, of pre- 
tending to tell all diseases, and to point out their remedies 
by the tfrttie, is said to have originated in the middle ages, 
when the greater part of physicians were ecclesiastics, who 
either saw their patients in the churches, or were satisfied with 
inspecting their urine. 

Zimmermann tells us a pleasant story of a man of merit, who 
having declared in favourof one of these water-doctors, began to 
praise him in all companies : a waggish student told him one 
day soon afterwards, that his new favourite was one of the 
cleverest fellows in the world, having predicted, by the urine of 
a cat, that there would be no more mice for a twelve-month. 
Sorely piqued at this raillery, he returned home, and preparing 
a mixture of urine, coloured with saffron, with some chalk for 
a sediment, he sent it by his servant to the urine doctor ; the 
latter received his fee, and sent back his opinion in writing. 
The good man now acknowledged the imposition. 

A scum on the urine, or a flocculent appearance half way 
down the glass, without sediment, denotes a slow recovery. 

An expression of desire to evacuate the urine is sometimes 
the immediate forerunner of death, as I once saw in the case of 
a celebrated physician, whom I was called to see in the last 
atage of yellow fever. I was not at that time apprized of its 
danger, nor were the physicians in attendance in utter despair 
of the case ; but a brother of the sick physician, who was 

E resent, and had paid much attention to sick persons, upon 
earing it, pronounced him dying, and his prediction was con^ 
firmed by his breathing his last in a few mhiutes. It is thus 
that by close attention to nurses and attendants, much may be 
learned, by those not above drawing knowledge from such hum- 
ble sources. 

Copious, pale, watery urine, is a symptom of nervous affec- 
tions. Urine abundant in quantity, and frothy, has been no- 
ticed in dangerous cases of spotted fever. The urine, in cases 
of mortification happening in France, from living on bad rye, 
is said to be clear. 

Urine scanty and high coloured, is a sign of inflammatory 
diseases. 

Vol. IT. 15 
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When the urhie 19 entirely suppressed 10 feYec*. it is pcQba^Ue 
that the violence of the disease stops its secretion^ or,.oottbe 
other handy that it renders the bladder so torpid 9^ that th(S 
patient becomes insensi(>la to its stimulus. I have si|8pected> 
on other occasions, that the stimulus of the urine, is, &om the 
deranged sensations of the patient, mistaken for something- else 
extraneous to the body, as the pressure of the bed-clotheS| or 
some injury offered by the attendants. Hence, when the 
catheter becomes the dernier resort in fever, the patient is, I 
believe, apt to die ; not by any means because it is used, but 
because the disease is very violent to render such a resort ne- 
cessary. 

8. Obstinate costiveness seldom proves fatal in fever, and 
it merits consideration, that patients seldom die with this state 
of the bowels. I have known it of fifteen days continuance. 
Dr. Bush mentions the case of a sailor who went to Lisbon and 
back without evacuating his faeces. 

Perhaps our solicitude is apt to be too great for patients in 
this situation. Death, it is suspected, has been sometimes oc- 
casioned by over officiousness ; especially when large repeated 
tobacco injections have been used. 

9. Spontaneous salivation is favourable, both for cure and 
prevention of fever. During my attendance on a great many 
cases of fevers at once, I have sometioaes spat aa freely as 
though I had been slightly salivated, and which has, as- 1 have 
supposed, prevented an attack of fever in myself. This, spit- 
ting is not attended with any tenderness of the gums. 

10. Sweats, These when profuse, even so as to wet the 
bed-clothes, are sometimes followed by an immediate cessation 
of fever and a quick recovery; but in the spotted fever, of late 
years, we have heard of people dying under profuse artificial 
sweats. 

Cold sweats are unfavourable, but not always fatal. Sweats 
are said to be more influenced by the state of the stomach 
than by the pulse ; but we must consider, that the state of 
Ihe stomach influences both the pulse and skin. 

Partial sweats about the neck and head augur ill; as do 
those sweats, if more extensive, which begin with the disease. 

Clammy'Sweats are the secretion of death ; and are one of 
the many instances of the surprising powers of the secretory 
organs over the fluids. 

11. Of Vomiting. Vomiting is sometimes pertinacious 
without any thing being thrown up, either in quantity or quali- 
ty, which can lead to a suspicion of the cause. This kind of 
vomiting is sometimes relieved by an emetick ; and it is truly 
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v^Midevful tbAt SB emelick will relieve hiceups, as well asi voioit- 
ii^, and other yioleiit symptems without evacuatiog anj tbiag 
apparently offensive, either in quantity or quality. 

Yoauting with a tense pulse, which is pertinaciotts, denotes 
80 afiectioQ of the brain and calls for bleeding and Mistera. 

A violent attack of various and opposite diseases in thit 
country, begins with vomiting, such as bilious fever, spotted 
fever, canker rash, measles, &c. 

Ih. Zimmermann tells us, what our own experience wiU 
confirm, that vomiting is a dangerous symptom in pleurisy 
when it appears early. He would treat it by repeating bleed- 
ing- 

New diseases have new motions of the blood vessels, and in 
consequence, of the glands ; hence new secretions. 

In spotted fever and similar ones prevailing since the year 
1806, a matter has been thrown up resembling bilge-water, or 
the muddy water of swamps,, which has usually been a fatal 
«ign. In one case a claret coloured liquor, with a filthy sub- 
stance, was thrown up with a favourable result, in two other cases 
a matter exactly resembling blue dye was in large quantities 
vomited, both of which terminated favourably. In other cases 
equally favourable the ejected matters have resembled water 
coloured with blue vitriol. These are instances of the surpris-^ 
ing power of the secretory organs over the fluids. European 
physicians have supposed the matter ofblack vomit to be extra- 
Tasated blood, but of this I have great doubts, as particles of 
blood would in that case be mixed with it, of which I have 
never heard of an instance ; and no suspicion can be entertain- 
ed of Mood producing the blue colours just mentioned. Other 
reasons against this opinion are, that the bilge-water black vomit 
is too thin for blood, and' the mucous black vomit too tenacious'; 
and again, that the vomiting in hffimatemesis does not resemble 
either of the kinds of matter which we have mentioned. It 
may be in conclusion observed, that like spots on the skin, the 
darker the ejected matter, the worse the omen. 

V. Of ike Senses. 

1. It is commonly supposed, that those who think that they 
shall certainly die when sick, generally do die; but this I 
have not found uniformly true^ although despondency is very 
unfavourable. 

Some patients of this description will have a service done 
them by raillery, and others by serious remonstrances upon 
their pretensions to foreknowledge. 
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2. Low delirium, with heedlesness and a locking up of the 
senses, is verj apt to end fatailj ; simple deafness is far less 
dangerous. 

3. Those who call out to have something taken off of their 
head, when there is jnothing to remove, are in great danger ; as 
are those who complain of some one having struck them on the 
head. 

4. Blindness is a symptom sometimes recovered of, as we 
are assured ; but in my own practice, when it has ushered in a 
disease, it has been usually a fatal symptom. In 1814, a man 
who felt somewhat unwell came to my house and was bled. 
He was taken blind on his way home, and was unable to find his 
house without assistance. The prevalent ataxic fever, gene- 
rally called spotted, probably had been insidiously forming in 
his system for sometime previous. He lived about two weeks 
and died, never having regained his sight but partially. 

5. A failing of all the faculties, and slight fatuity, is usually 
fatal. 

6. A sharpness of expression, and extreme irritability of 
temper, are usually thought to denote recovery, but I have 
found them, both in adults and children, to end fatally. 

7. A constant groaning, when no particular pain or distress 
can be pointed out, denotes such a load of disease and derange* 
ment of the vital organs, as is seldom recovered of. 

8. Tears standing in the eyes or running down the cheeks, 
without any attempt to wipe them away, are a bad omen ; 
as is omitting to brush off a fly, or other extraneous substance 
from the face. 

9. An entire unconcernedness about recovery, and the 
patient saying he feels better and shall soon be well, when 
every thing bespeaks imminent danger, is generally a fatal 
sign. 

10. Muttering and not noticing external objects, nor discri- 
minating between things, exposed to the senses, from thosejma* 
gined, are highly dangerous. 

11. An expression of extreme happiness upon tasting any 
thing, or on having a .pillow altered, or any similar trifle done, 
are forerunners of approaching dissolution : and in general it 
may be said, that the greater the variation in these respects from 
health, so much the worse, and the less so, so much the better ; 
hence an acquaintance with our patients, their habits and 
modes of expression, are useful in forming a prognostick. 

12. Great elevation of the faculties, especially in children, 
betokens dissolution. But typhus fever has sometimes ap- 
peared to sharpen the genius of adults without an unfavourable 
issue. 
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I knew K young man, wlio, during his convalescence from 
t;phii9 fever, laid in his mind Ihe foundalion of a loom to go by 
waler lo neave narrow sIuSs and clolb, nhtch irpon his recove- 
ry he carried inio effecl, and obtained a patent for, from ifae 
United Slates. I have had the pleasure of seeing it in opera- 
tion, and think it does honour to Mr. Williams, and the stale ia 
which he lives. 

Agreeably to Ihe remark of Zimniermann, this elevation of 
mind is greater in young and middle aged persons, than In Ihe 
old. He remarks, that, "]l would seem as if nature carried 
these Bubjects through all the periods of life, as it were in a 
moment." See Exp. in Phyaick, vol. I. p. 3S6. 
,, 13. A numbness of the arms and legs baa been complained of 
ifi caaei of spotted fever, and its satellites, and denoted a 
•evere and often mortal disease. 



Vl. OfdebilUs, 

1. There is apoint of debilityi dtepfeflsion or exhauBlion in 
-diseasea, to which if the patient sinks, although he may revive 

from, yet he never recovers ; and this is strictly speaking a 
death point : for although several days may intervene, or even 
a week, before it actually lakes place, during which time many 
flattering appearances may occur, and hopes of recovery be 
. CBtertained, yet the patient ultimately sinks to a similar slate, 
. Irom which no possible method yet discovered will arouse him. 
An erroneous prognostick may be given by a sagacious physi- 
cian, who is called at this intervening period, from his not know- 
iDg the previous state of the patient. 

2. There is much care required, to distinguish between the 
debility of oppression, and the debility of exhaustion. The 
first is like it wheel loaded with ice, which Ihe water cannot 
move till it is unloaded ; the second, like the same wheel clear 
of ice, but which does not move because there is not water 
enough to carry if. 

In the Srstcase, what the physician has to do, is to unload 
the wheel ; in the second to add more water. In Ihe former 
state of the system, indicated by the icy wheel, bloodletting, 
cathartics and emetics, are the grand remedies to restore action 
and energy ; in the second, wine, laudanum and otherstittiulants. 
But these two states of the system are by no means so distinct 
and well defined, as it is easy to make Ihem appear on paper. 
Nor are they the only states of Ihe system which occur, for the 
■ame diseased body may be plus in one part, and minus in 

Tol, IV. IS* 
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'SDOther, and hence may require replelion fo ooe set of orgnns, 
end depletion fiom another, may in fact require wrne and lau- 
danum to the stomach, and evacuations from (he blood-vesseh. 
But k remains for men, vrhoHe aense and abilities are far su- 
periour to those of mankind in general, to comprehend, hoV 
-tliese two stales of the system are both to be relieved by the 
eame remedy ; aud this remedy a single, sharp pointed 
iofltrument : or to cease to wonder, why nature has provided 
such a profusion of remedies, when so very few were needed; 
or that laDceta were not among the number, when so univer- 
•sHy requiied ! 

We are, for instance, directed to bleed, because the poise h 
low, to make it stronger : well, and what then? Why to bleed 
-again till we make it weaker. But supposing, from adj cituae, 
that the pulse becomes imperceptible? Why then we tm 
directed to bleed again fo bring back the healthy beat ! 

Let me not be accused of exageration ; the reader will find 
every thing here asserted, and more, in the celebrated " defence 
of blood-letting." 

It mast be k«pt id mhad, that the author of this systen etpll- 
citly denies debility tobeadisease. We are aware of such it^ga 
as " fears of the brave, and follies of the wise," tmt it woald 
seem hard t» find an iRitavce ef error fl» palpable, in a chtf- 
acter at once so very great and aaitable. Let lae by no mean^ 
whilst I call in question a part of the doctrines of the late vette- 
rable Dr. Rush, be ever thought iDsensible to his worth, or titt 
general usefulness of his writings. Thoae who have made then* 
selves acquainted withtheparticularsof this system, need not be 
told, that disease is considered as a unit, and therefore but one 
remedy is needed. Again, diseases are to be cured ; a modetn 
end unlicensed term, for, as Dr. Mitchill observes, who- ever 
beard of curing small-pox ? All that was formerly attempted, 
was the good old Hippocratic method of watching and moderat- 
ing the symptoms, until nature cured the disease ; butnoftrrt, 
we are expressly told, is to be treated like a noisy cat ifi a sick 
room, — to be thrown out; I use his own expression, vid. M. 
S. Lectures. 

VIL Progttosticks by the ptilse. 

1. By Hippocrates, the pulse is said not to have beeu men- 
tioned at all, whilst in the practice of modern physicians, and 
especially since (be discovery of the circulation of the blood, 
it is deemed to the.physiciw, what the mariner's compass is to 
the mariner. 
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Thte Amtfrieftii Hippocrates, Pr. Rush, gave to the puhe a 
t^ry tmconiiiion share dfieitteiitfcin; his diviaions atnd deicrip- 
flona of it being embarrassinglj minute. 

2. It seems that the same pulse has a different prognostick 
irftached \o it in different countries. The dicrotos pulse (from 
two Gteefc words signifjing twice and to strike) is said fir^t to 
have been observed by Dr. Solano, who considered it a certain 
sign of approaching critical hemorrhage from the nose ; but it 
has not, so far as I have observed, been followed by that eva- 
cuation here. 

3. A pulse habitually irregular may become regnlar by dis- 
ease ; and then the usual irregularity will be a sigh of returning 
health. 

4. Weakness and slowness of the pulse, joined with local 
pain, indicate spasm, as is rightly observed by Dr. Zimmer^ 
niann. 

b. By the quickening of the pulse alone, we may be led to fore- 
tell a severe disease at first, and the approach of death in disea- 
ses already advanced. Some exceptions as in most other cases 
will occur, for I lately had an adult lady under my care, whose 
pulse was 150 in a minute, who yet recovered. 

6. A pulse which is extremely irregular does not always de- 
note a fatal termination, as I have learned by experience, hav- 
ing formerly from my readings entertained a somewhat different 
opinion. 

7. A low, quick, weak, tremulous, irregular pulse, must be 
considering as denoting fatality with much certainty ; as also 
an absent pqise, unless in cases of swooning. 

8. Every new epidemick will probably present some variety 
in the pulse. The modern ataxic fever, called spotted, and by 
other names, in some instances presented a pulse which con- 
reyed the idea that the artery was filled with milk, water, or 
some thinner substance than blood. Other cases, which were 
lingering, had a pulse which conveyed a sensation of fulness 
without resistance, as though the blood had undergone a fer- 
mentation, and generated yeast dr elastic vapour ; the latter oc- 
curred in elderly people, and pointed to a fatal termination 
under every mode of treatment. 

This is perhaps the kind of pulse denominated gaseous by 
Dr. Rush. In some other cases the pulse presented the idea, 
that a column of something different from blood occasionally 
reached the heart, entirely unfit to stimulate it to a healthy 
action ; hence a fluttering of the pulse, faintness and paleness. 

9. A violent throbbing of a particular branch or branches 
ot an artery, whilst the other arteries are not excited, is a 
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very unfavourable sign ; this excitement is most apt to happen 
in the carotids, in which the symptom is not qpite so bad, k^ut 
the danger is increased when it happens in the arteries more 
distant from the head. A fatal case, in the patient of another 
physician, fell under my notice, in which this throbbing was in 
the anterior tibial artery. When it is universal (by reason 
that all the branches bear an equal share of the burthen) it is 
not so alarming. In one case of a child, this throbbing was so 
mightily increased, as to give a slight motidn to the cradle in 
which it lay, which yet recovered. I was informed of another 
case, however, which, with symptoms somewhat similar, in an 
adult, proved fatal. ^ 

10. Since the appearance of spotted fever in 1806, as an 
epidemick, this throbbing of the arteries has been a common 
phenomenon. In a man 27 years old, to whom I was called in 
the last stage of his illness, at the approach of death, the 
carotid arteries exceeded every case of which I had formed 
any conception. In a note to a letter sent to Dr. Rush, I have 
noticed the following particulars of this case. '^ In one uncom- 
mon case, the carotids appeared distended to the bigness of a 
man's thumb, with exquisite throbbing ; after death the face 
cracked open on each side the nose." 

This man's illness began in the small of his back, with a lame-* 
ness rather than pain, but which early in the attack disabled 
him from walking. He had spots on his face resembling the 
oblique punctures of a needle. It happened in July 1812. 

11. I have before hinted, that a violent disease is to be ap- 
prehended from a very quick pulse at the first attack. Two 
cases are recorded in my journal, illustrative of this remark ; one 
of them proved fatal, the other recovered with much difBculty^ 
They both excited much anxiety, being only sons. 

The last case occurred in February 1815, in a boy about 
eight years old, who had been at school on the day of the at^ 
tack. I found his pulse 139 in a minute upon first exam- 
ining it, and felt the mortality of the case under ray fingers.* 
He lived ten days, and during his illness evacuated pints of 
matter, by stool of a black uniform colour and consistence, with- 
out any appearance of natural faeces, and of the thickness of 
blue dye. In his last moments, some of this matter, I was in- 
formed, came out of his mouth and nostrils ; shewing the con- 
tents of the whole prime vise to have become vitiated. 



His parents were first cousins. 
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^ It is r6in«rktb1e,L>lluiM0 Hum c^M|tii(% ^HT^OualfoiMi; wf^e;^o* 
tireiy void of fetor, and nearly void of smell. Pfiysipii^nS: QWlf) 
ascertain thjd for tti#ilisi||ji'e»»^ ff>4l Jbave 8i:4ipdj' kmwn/it fie^l, 
thati^ if tf stool' looted; tlnusMall J ))ad| the attendants vovild} 
not report it to be v^cy ofeoisive toi tbe som^ W|lupb 18.% (i^iot 
being always the case. ' *. .— -mH 

During the preval^pi;^ <tf apott^ i^ver .^a4r H^ conge- 
ners, xtty surpiHatng iaataDC^iB ^ d^f^jja^fibap^uf^^i^^f^f^ 
lies, of individuals, wbq ha4. Sii^arce anjjs perceptitile iUpi^v 
And, in some instances, 8«€lii(k^jilp)J^^>^ap{RS9edrahqiU4)^ 
same period that another member of thi^ (^\\f% y^ko fa»4i 
Been extremeiy ill, began tO i^c0va»f U-.f^med aa ifitlie 4ls« 
ease was tTansfersed fnom «ne tq tjl^^^jO^W in itSr advanaedl. 
stage, and that it might be said, that one member of the family 
had been exirraieiy Hl'and neoav«ic^;.wb2||it.f|io.tiR|r had died 
with very little preceding illness. Suiph cases will bid defi- 
ance to all pi'ogq'osticatirig, tll^l6|s«' Very ^curate att'eiil%n* Ibe 
paid to the ^nFs^e, ^hieb sonjl^fitnes, fj^ M qmkuMf pttiii af 
clue to t&e iiSijlending dangler; /' • 



■ • 

1» A fvhite tongue is siad* b j tyr. Bdifh ti> i^^noteiiiflacpi^afipiij^ 
but tiiia does Obi appear to ba ^^Tways the caiie,. as, cases of feveif 

Sve happened, with ai^hite 'tcfugue at firsts which has been 
lowed in a dj^y or two. by onfe. o(- a dark colour, while the 
othf r syaaptoms have donotetf^a state of the system, the reverse 
9f inflammatory .fjroni; the firsi, and the patient has, recover^^ 
without any antiphlogistic remedy* 

2. AydloTP tongue denotes aa UK^reasle^ secrei^op of bilet 
and calls for emetics. 

3. A very red tongue, without fur, denotes an irregular tivet 
without crisis. This kind of tongiie sometimes occur&origipaUyi 
and sometimes follows a fi^rred. p|ie. If attended witn dtj^i^egn^ 
denotes a slow recovery, with' rrriif|ijil^r a|id perpjexinj^. symp- 
toms. 

4. A cracked^ scaly and dry tongue, denotes much the 
same as the last mentioneid': vi2. a leveF Withblir CrliiS^ '5n3 
followed by rel,apses. 

5. A btocK tonga^^ Hi nsiially tUbiigllt ^ d^ndt^^pMM 
fever; this I suspect fadWevcff Is fkr fhMft being always the 
case. It is perhaps pfi^enfr t)iat a- Idiack. tongue is. owing to 
black bile, and has no connexion with putrescency. A tongue 
tt thisF colour,' how^dit^. ni^ hm g&amMlif> nposidtf^ «§ a 

" Vol. rv. ■ '■ ''^'- ' t4 ■'- ' 



tliiiTtk*tfih$f 'tjrjpboid dHtthesis, and teldoiii it ever of (he in- 
tfatittmatorj. . *?. 

' i)i A bhf^r, «ftltifiby or acid taste, io the ifiovth, denotes a 
foulness of the stomach, and calls for emeticks. The two 
Ikltcjr accompany nervous .diseases, perhaps aM>re commodjr 
than fevers. 

T; A fetid taste m the mouth, denotes a foulness of the 
stermach, or riiiffaer sometimes an abscess of the lungs or other 
vbcet^. Or, on dther occasions, nothing more than simply a 
c^tiirrhal affeclto^^ in which the retained mucus has become' 
thickened and yitiated. 

''^, A tongiie covered entirely with for to the very tip and 
sAdchij denotes sucll-a load of disease as is seldom recovered of« 
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IX. Of ik€ tempiralure of the surface. 



^••JSKtreme hei^t in fever may be considered dangerous^ and 
is r«U^ ^ ^XP^P^oi. 9^ )^® inflammatory than typhoid diathe« 
sis, although this cannot be considered as always the case. 

2. The experience of late years has verified a remark made 
in Europe, that the worst cases of fevers, and even the plague, 
attack with coldness instead of heat. - ' 

,^ ^be rednf;ss of jpfli^iia^ition, is, I believe, always accom- 
panied with heiilt; but there is a redness, especially of (he 
cheeks, which has no increase qf temperature, being probably 
tl^tredqessofeSusjon^ accompanied wi(h a feeble pulse ami 
o(her marks of direct debility'. Spectatprs^ who confound red-, 
ness with heat cannot be convinced tp (be contrary, unless they 
Sire brought to the b^ side, and made to (piich the patient t 
face (hemsetyes. This 1 have sometimes prevailed on them 
to do in order to increase their coofldeqce in the mode of treat- 

\ Nof§f^ It is proper tp remark, that some of (he prognosticks 
n^ei^tipned above, are a^i applicable to fevers of other places,^ 
as to those of New-$!oglahd. 
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Qburv(ltUm8 091 the Proofs of Murder by Poison* By T* 

fia^eyne BeclCj M.D. • . 

[CoBimiiucatod fpr 4be rfew-Eagl^iid Joomal of Medicine, Ac] 

N article in th<^'N«w-York Medical Repository hall lateljr 
Mtn^cted my attention, aq^f after giving it several peru^iAi 
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its contents have appeared to me iniperiouBly <o cleroaod some 
animadversion. I submit my remarks otfix to the Editors of tto* 
New-England Journal^ for insertion in their publicaliony provid- 
ed they maj judge them worthy. 

The article to which I refer 4s contained in the Medical 
Repository for July 1816, p. 287; and h eni'iiled *' A Cast 
of perforation of ike stomaeh^ obstructed by a large tumour 
and affording power ofdigestion. By Felix Pascalis^ M. D. 
Read before the Medicat Society of the City and County of 
New-Yorkf at their anniversary nteeting, July lat, 18J6. 
The Remarks which precede the history of this Case are 
the subject, to which I wish to call the attention of your read- 
ers. They appear to me to lay down incorrect rules in Me«i^' 
dical jurisprudence, and to give a most extraordinary mistate- 
ment of a medico-legal case. I shall notice each of these in 
their order. 

1. Dr. Pascalis, after making some observations on the dis- 
covery (^ John Hunter, that the gastric fluid, in certain Cases, 
corrodes the stomach after death, remarks, that it is a rule 
now suficiently established in Medical jurisprudence^ nev^ 
to admit the perforation of the stomach as a proof of Murder 
by Poison. I was, I confess, not a little startled at this broad 
assertion, and although I am as unwilling as Dr. Pascalis possibly 
can be, to admit perforation of the stomach to be a conclusive 
proof of murder by poison, distinct from other appearances, 
ytt I was not aware, that it was excluded from the list of aighs* 
found on the dead body. Dr. Pascalis however says, that such iy 
the rule in Medical Jurispriidence. If so, wef^haU undoubted- 
ly find it in the writings of Authors on that science, and I have 
been induced to examine those in my possession, for the pur* 

Sose of asc'ertaibing their opinion. The resuh is as follows :-^ 
lahon observes ** La roideur des membres, et la tiunefaction 
du ventre, cities par qiielques auteurs comme dea signes^d'em- 
poisonnement, quand elles ont lieu aussi-tdt apr^ ta roorl, no 
•ont pas des sigfies constans. Mats ce qu'il y a de constant 
dans les cadavres des personnes qui ont p6ris d'un poison Ikre 
ou caustique, c'est de trouver I'cesophage, VestomaC^ et les 
intestihs grdles att^nu^s, enflanm^s, gangrenes,- roi^eff e^ sou^ 
vent perdsJ^ (Medicine l^ale et Police M^dicale, de P. A* 
O. Mahon, &c. Paris, 1811, vol. 3, p« 308. . Fodec^ makes 
similar observations, and in one place, has the following re- 
marks, <' Les poisons acres et narcotico-ftcres peuvent quel- 
Juefois produire les mftmes eflfects que ies eorrosifi», et ces^ 
eroiers operer des lesions difierentes de ceUes quHls prOjg 
dmsent ordinarenumt ; ainw M« Marc ajoute en note a^; 
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tradmcikm dh -manuel de M. Rose^ fi^'aif lieu .d$ VeM 
dferosum Ats membranes de l^estommcy ii peot arriver de les 
trouper epaksies.'^ (Traits De Mddiekie I^ale et D'H'jrgidiie 
Publique, &c. par P. E. Fodei^^ M. D. Paiis, 1813, voL 4, 
p. 27 K) Farr» IB bi» directioaa about Ibe einiAUHiMiticKi e£ the 
slomachB of pemoiis supposed to be poisoned,. unentioEis aa om 
of the circufDstances to be no^ic^d '^ WhUktr it be perforated 
into JkoleSy eilbtr oiie or many ; and after lueBtiotiiug several 
otiiera, he concludes by remarkiog, ^* Alt these murks afford 
very strong swfpicions of poisons^ especiaUy of those nihkk 
are aenie and acrid.^^ (Eieaie»ts of Medical Jurispriidence^ 
by Samuel Farr, At D, 2d. edit. London, IS14, p. 89 and 90.) 
CMiIa,i Bpeaking of Corcosive poisoaa, aaya, " loflammadon oC 
the firsi passages^ constrictiona ff the inteatijiai canal, gangreae* 
sphaeeloB, perforcdions of the partSi. cooatitttte the fiest cha« 
racter of these kinds of lesions. We could bring .ferwar<j^ iq 
aiipport of this proposifioB, tlie reeiiljUi of dissectiontii o| seroral 
aalmdsi. which we have poiaoned witfi difierent substaac«a^e{ 
tlMi natare,?' (a general System of Tox^ology, by Vk* P* Orfihi 
Sf. IX lioadmi,^ 1916,^ p. 15.) Aig^n^ wlwii speafciag of Corao* 
aive aublimate, hp statea, that Sa^hr deiiiea ila praduciiB^ pe£« 
ftirarien of the inteatinal tube, bat adda^ ^< The aasertion of Sat 
Kn does not appear to us acbnisaiUe. By experimenta made 
upon aBimala and a collection of cases of poisoning atated 
with great care, it is proved in 2| manoer inconteataj^e, lalt 
^ Thai a general inflammation of the Alimeniary Canal, ai 
^ well as Us pbrforation, can be prodtteed by all the corror 
^siveSf Ac J* (Pages 61 and. 62.) In ane^tiier place, Dr. OHMa 
emimerates among the lesions of fexture induced by the .art 
aetiiioiia acid^ .^ gangreooua spots ea the stooiacb and duode* 
^mim, sloughs, ]»€]/ora^on8 cf their coats,^\ &e. (P. 11S7.^) 

2. Dr. Paacalis quotes from the Paris JouPBid' of Medicine,! 
ease of sudden death, occuring after aft iUness of seven bourSt 
On diesaction^ the atomach was' found perforated in two plaeeSi 
but no< T^aiige of any deieterioiis subataoce could be discovered 
^ nor nNM it probablsy* be adds, <* thai had any persons me^ 
^^an attempt against her life, as sevten hours only had elapsed 
^^from' the Hme of her appearing in her ordinary state of heoMh." 
I do aot meafn to question the oorrectneas of the opinion coi^ 
earning the cause of death, io this case, but if i undi^ratand 
the Doctor's concluding remark, if is certainly a dangeroiia qfif 
to be iatrodiiced into Medical Jurisprudence. The commoa 
sense of mankifid, and indeed of the p9>ofession, most uadoubtr 
ediy woutd lead them to consider the giving of poison probir 
Me, or at least uan nfFAOBABLii^ when a persoOf kk orduiax; 
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health, should die after seTen hours illness, and particularly if 
the causes that produced death were not clear and manifest. 
Such a suspicion I should deemjust and laudable, and in propor- 
tion to the previous degree of health, ought to be the alarm 
excited from the sudden es:tinction of life. Dr. Pascalis pro- 
ceeds to relate the following Medico-Legal case. 

'^^3. A remarkable case came before the Assizes of Liver- 
<< pool five or six years ago : it was that of a woman who died 
<* suddenly in a boarding house, where she was supposed to 
^* have been poisoned with a view of procuring abortion. Dur- 
^* ing and after the Coroner's inquest, inconsiderate and pre- 
*< mature impressions were authorized by many eminent physi- 
<< cians, and directed against the keeper of the house ; but what 
** is more to be regretted to have taken place in an enlighten- 
<* ed state of society, the perforated stomach of that woman 
*< and her diseased uterus had been handed about from Liver- 
'< pool to London and back again, for the express purpose of 
<< collecting among medical men, authorities enough to sup- 
<< port the charge against a murderer." 

** The defendant was of course presumed to be the perpe- 
<* trator of it, and he would surely have been convicted, bad 
<< not Dr. Carson of the city of Liverpool, (a name to be held 
'* up with pleasure and respect) by an eloquent demonstration 
'< to the Court, proved that the autdpsic report of the Coro- 
** ner, signed by so many celebrated names, was grossly de- 
'< ficient, and that a spontaneous disease was far more proba- 
^' biy the cause of the appearances on the stomach and uterus, 
** than any poisonous ingredient. An innocent victim of er- 
*< ror and prejudice was thus wrested from an ignominious death 
" by the help of medical science." — Such is the history given 
by Dr. Pascalis, of the famous trial of Charles Angus, Esqr. 
for the murder of Miss Burns. Permit me to examine it in de- 
tail: 1. ^^ A remarkable ca^e came before the assises' of Li- 
^^verpoolyfive or six years ago.** The case came before the 
assizes at Lancaster in Sept. 1808, (Edinburgh Med. and 
Surg. Journal, vol. 5, p. 220 and 225.) 2. ** It was that of a 
<< woman who died suddenly in a boarding house^ where she 
** was supposed to have been poisoned^ with a view of procur- 
^*ing abortion.** I cannot find any thing warranting the 
statement, that Mr. Angus kept a boarding house, in the writ- 
ings that I have consulted. Dr. Pascalis is however very 
trobably correct. But the following circumstances should 
ave been added, Mr. Angus had been married to the sister of 
the deceased, and after the death of his wife, which took 
place three years prevbus, Miss Burns had lived with him as 

Vol. VI. 16 * 
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bis housekeeper, and governesi^ of bis cbiMret^ ifld cdtttkM- 
ed to do 80y until the time of her deatfi. She wu iH sbovt 
fiftj hoora, and during that time refueed tte^Meat Mukitatteew 
(London Med. and Phys. Journal, toi* 91, p. 836, &e. and 
^Edinburgh Annual Register, toI. 1, part % p. IMt) 

3. *< During and after the C&ron&r^a m^ftitstf ine&nMkfmie 
** and premature impressions were a»tkoriMed by matigp emt- 
** nent physicians^ and directed against the k e eper of the 
** House,** In anawer to tbia statement, the foUowing cinitiifi- 
stances may be mentioned. On the 2rth of March, 1808, 
Dr. Rutter was desired by the Coroofer of Liverpool, to take 
with him an experienced surgeon to the house of Mr. Charles 
Angus, there to examine the body of a young lady who had 
died suddenly. On opening the abdomen, some fluid was 
found to have been effused into that cavity, of a yeHdwiab co- 
lour, and turbid. Marks of inflammation were fouttd tn the ex- 
ternal or peritoneal coat of different portions of the small io- 
festines, but the large intestines were free from it. The ex- 
ternal coat of a part of the smaller cnrrature of the stomach 
was also inflamed, and a similar appearance of inflanifliation 
was observed on a small portion of the anterior edge of the liver, 
directly over the smaller curvature of the stomach. On 
raising up the stomach, an opening through its coats was found 
in the anterior and inferior part of its curvature, and firom this 
opening, a considerable quantity of a thick fluid of a dark 
olive colour issued. Some ounces of this fluid were col- 
lected and preserved. The natural structure of the coats of 
the stomach for a considerable space around this opening was 
destroyed, and they were so soft, pulpy and tender, that they 
tore with the slightest touch. Around this part of the coats 
of the stomach, there were no traces of inflammation whatever. 
On examining the womb, it was found to be very considerably 
enlarged, and on its inner surface, the part to which the pla- 
centa had adhered, was very plainly discernible. This part 
was nearly circular, and occupied a space of about four inches 
in diameter, the mouth of the womb was greatly dilated. In a 
word (say Dr. Rutter, and Mr. Christian, the surgeon, io their 
Report) the appearances of the womb were such as might 
have been expected a few hours after the birth of a child nearly 
full grown. The fluid, taken out of the stomach, was exam- 
ined by Dr. Bostocfc, an eminent Chemist, but no poisonoiis 
substances could be detected by him.— 'He then poisoned seve* 
ral dogs with corrosive sublimate, and examfned the flnid 
found in their stomachs, but was unable to detect the poison. 
Let it be recollected that this was done between the 17th and 
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22nd of Avgust, iuid the tml did not come on until Sept. 
(Eidiiiborgh Med. tnd Surg. Journal, vol. 5« p. 14. See al&o 
a case by Dr. William Henry of Manchester, in which he 
states the examination of the fluid found in the stomach of a 
young woman, who confessed that she had poisoned herself with 
corrosive sublimate. The poison could not be detected by 
any test. Ibid. vol. 7, page 150.) From the above circum- 
stances^ the medical gentlemen (Drs. Bostock, Gerard and 
Rutter, and Mr. Hay and Mr. Christian, surgeons) swore that 
they believed Miss Burns to have been poisoned. The Re- 
viewer in the Edin. Med. and Surg. Journal, who is known to 
be Andrew Duncan, jun. M. D. Professor of Medical Jurispru- 
dence in the university of Edinburgh, after reviewing the trials 
and the observations of Dr. Carson, says, ^< upon the whole, 
<< the suddenness of the attack, the nature of the symptoms, 
^< and the appearances on dissection, rather lead us to believe 
<< that Miss Bur^s was killed by poison.** Surely it requires 
some boldness to accuse these men of authorising inconsider^ 
able an4 premature impressions j after examining the above re- 
port.-^If they thought Miss Burns had been poisoned, were 
they not right in tellin|^ the Coroner so ? They might be mis- 
taken, but surely the above circumstances were sufficiently 
unusual, to demand further examination, and I may ass Dr. Pas- 
caUs, to point out to me the kind of Medico-legal cases, that 
require legal investigation, if this is not one ? In order to pre- 
Tent repetition, I will state here, that my authorities concern- 
ing the trial of Mr. Angus, and the controversy between the 
medical witnesses for the crown and Dr. Carson, are the Edin- 
burgh M. and S. Journal, vol. 5, p. 220, London, Med, and 
Phys. Journal, vol. 21, p. 336 and 426, and the Edinburgh 
Annual Register, vol. 1, part 2, p. 188. 

4. ** But what is more to be regretted to have taken place 
in an enlightened state of society^ the perforated stomach of 
that woman^ and her diseased uterus^ had been handed about 
from Liverpool to London and back again^ for the express 
purpose of collecting among medical meny authorities enough 
to support the charge against a vmrdererJ** The gentlemen, 
who examined the body, were so firmly convinced, from the 
appearances discovered on dissecting the uterus, that Miss 
Burns had been recently delivered of a foetus; that they did 
not conceive it could be questioned, until Dr. Carson g:ave his 
evidence. He was of opinion, that the uterus of the deceased 
might have been distended by a collection of water, or rather 
hydatids ; and that the mark which the other gentlemen sup- 
posed to have been occasioned by the attachment of a placenta. 
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was occasfoAed by the attachment of hydatids. Th^ diyersitjr 
of opinion, that thus existed aipong the mediciad witneasesy irl^ 
the cause of the acquittal of Mr. AnguS) but the ateriis baYuig 
been preserved, was again examined on the 14th of September 
itw^lre days after the trial.) The ovaria were then for th^ 
first time divided, and a corpus luteum was distinctly per- 
i^ived in one of them. The medical witnesses fdr the crowi^ 
ttNited this in their ** Vindication.'^ Dr. Carson, in hb ** Re- 
ply," denied its being a proof of previous pregnahcy. .TjaEJfr, 
AVD KOT TILL THEN, did Mr. Hay take the uterus up to Loh- 
don. He shewed it to Drs. Denman and Haighton, Messrs. 
Cline, Astley Coopet, Abernethy and C. M. Clarke, and the 
ilnreserved opinion of each, given severally and distinctly, wa% 
4hat they knew of no means of accoanling for the appearance^ 
'but by an advanced state of pregnancy in the deceased, (liofih 
don Med. and Phys. Journal, vol. 21, p. 344.) Is there uay 
thing inconsistent in this conduct, with what belongs to m 
enligktened state of society.^ If the medical gentleman in 
Liverpool could not agree on this point, was it not proper, to 
inquire of thq first surgeons and accoucheurs, in this kingdom, 
what their opinion was concerning it L And above all, if one 
man accgfes aqother of murder, is he right in adducing all the 
testimony in his possession, and in placing it in a true light 
before the public ? 

5. ^^ The defendant was of course presumed to he the 
perpetrator of it^ and he would surely have been convicted, 
had not Dr. Carson^ of the city of Liverpool (a name to be 
held up with pleasure and respect) by an eloquent demofvstnh 
tion to the Courts proved that the autopsic report^ signed by 
so many celebrated nameSy was grossly deficient.** I c^ 
hardly agree with Dr. Pascalis, in speaking so highly of Dr. 
Carson. His conduct both before and during the trial, was tiot 
such, as ought to receive respect. He had never examined 
the diseased parts, and, just before the trial, he told one of the 
medical witnesses for the crown, that he did not ^now why 
the defendant had subpcened him to Lancaster, as he knew 
nothing about the case. (London M. and P. Journal, loc. Ci- 
tat.) But he proved by an eloquent demonstration to the Court, 
that his views were correct? How does this agrjBe with the 
following extract from the charge of the Judge to the Jury? 
*^ With respect to the circumstances of the deceased having 
been with child, you are put into the place of deciding where 
doctors disagree. You know it is a common observation, that 
is made in such dilemmas as these, ' who shall decide when 
doctors disagree,* and yet you are under the necessity of 
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making such a decision in the present case." (Edinburgh 
M. and S. Journal^ rol. 5, p. 229.) 

6. ^^And that a spontaneous disease was far more proba- 
bly the cause of the appearances on the stomach and uterus, 
than any poisonous tngredien/." How correct this assetfioa 
is, as it respects the uterus, I have already shown. Dr. Car- 
son dwelt much on. John Hunter's observations concerning the 
disorganization of the stomach by the gastric juice, and had 
no objection to refer the appearances in Miss Burns to that 
cause. The subject itself is enveloped in considerable mys- 
tery, but it must certainly be denied, that the dissection agreed 
with the peculiarities mentioned by writers on disorganizatioil 
of the stomachs To corroborate my remark, 1 refer to Baillie's 
Morbid Anatomy, and Dr. Yelloly's paper on the ** Vascular 
appearance of the human stomach, which is frequently mis^ 
taken for inflammation of that organ,^* in the Medico- 
Chirurgical Transactions^ voK fourth. 

7. *^An innocent victim of error and prejudice was thus 
wrested from an ignominious death, by the help of medical 
science,^^ As the doctors disagreed on the trial, Mn Angus 
was acquitted. So far the Jury did right. But 1 cannot 
agree in believing the prisoner innocent* How far his guilt 
extended may be another question, as he was indicted on two 
counts. First, for poisoning the deceased ; and second, for 
having given poison to cause an abortion. The decision is 
now with Mr. Angus and his Maker, but I may observe, that 
a more unfortunate case could not possibly be selected to prove 
the triumphal acquittal of an innocent man— a case, which the 
ablest medical jurists consider as proving the guilt of the 
accused, and which, every man who examines it, must, at least, 
consider a very doubtful one. ' 

I have now gone through the observations, which I intended 
to make. I am not aware that I have misrepresented any of 
Dr. Pascalis' remarks, or examined them with unfairness. If 
I have, I am ready to apologize for it, as soon as it is pointed 
out. But until this is done, and until Dr. Pascalis shall prove 
the fallacy of my arguments or incorrectness in my quotations, 
I stand his accuser at the bar of the medical public, for having 
controverted fixed rules in medical jurisprudence, and for 
having incorrectly stated an important medico-legal case. 

Albany, Feb. 4th, 1817. 

Vol. VI. 17 
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On the Management of Infants. By J. O. Coffin^ M. D* 

[Commuoicated for the New-Em^and Joumal of Medicine, &&] 

THE object of these remarks is to discountenance the ap« 
plication of coid water to new-born infants. If the chil- 
dren who are born in cold climates could be so reared as to rise 
above the influence of severe and variable weather, they 
would acquire the highest attainable security for health and 
longevity. ' 

This is the great purpose of physical education. But how 
b this desirable object to be accomplished ? 

Not, on the one hand, by an attempt to withdraw ourselves 
from those atmospheric changes which, in this country, we 
are destined to encounter ; nor, on^the other, by disregarding 
the effect of habit, to rush unprepared from one extreme of 
temperature to the other. We can triumph only by such fre- 
quent, gradual^ and habitual contests with our enemy, as 
shall enable us either to evade or surmount his assaults. 

But that I may assign a reason for rejecting the practice 
opposed, permit me, in a few words, to consider the nature 
and effects of cold water. Setting aside an examination of 
this agent, as a remedy in diseases, I know but two ways in 
which it can improve health or prevent sickness, — that is, in 
which it can be beneficially used by the well. 

The first mode is, where cold is applied to counteract a de- 
gree of heat which is injurious from its excess ; the second is, 
when it is so used, as to give strength,— to invigorate the fee- 
biie operations of a sound body. Presuming this view of the 
subject to be just, let me inquire, what effect the application of 
cold water to the bodies of new-born infants is likely to pro- 
duce. It cannot act beneficially by diminishing excessive 
heat, for this does not exist. The question then occurs, can 
it be useful in the other mode of its operation ? 

Immersion in cold water, or its affusion over the body, is 
attended with three distinct effects, — an instantaneous and 
powerful shock, a sudden abstraction of heat from the sur- 
face of the body, and that exertion of vital energy to coun- 
teract the shock and \o restore the lost heat, which is termed 
reaction. The practice therefore is never safe, pleasant, or 
salutary, unless it so affects the system as to be followed by 
this return of blood and warmth to the skin, with grateful 
sensations and sensible refreshment. 

That these good effects may be secured, the water should be 
sufficiently cold, and extensively and expeditiously applied. 
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If these circumstances are disregarded, Ibe eSecta, on (he 
conlrarj", trill be irksome and hazardous. Novr the naahing of 
infants trifh cold water is conducted in thia manner. The 
nurse, as if apprehensive of doing mischief, though wedded 
to her error, applies the water partially and aparingl/i here a 
lillle and there a little, but no where in sufficient qiiantilj for 
(he purposes of cleanliness or health, provided the fluid were 
of the proper temperature. This scanty application of the 
water has, 1 know, been called prudence, and distorted into 
an argument in favour of the practice; — but it ought to be 
called, what it is, an absurdity, because the water if suitably 
atlempcred, ought to be used more freeli/, and if not of the 
right temperature, it ought not to be used at all. 

Important and desirable as it is that children, in northern 
climatea, flhonld be rendered hardy and familiarwUhcold aic 
•nd cold water, it sbouldDever be forgotten, that this firmnew 
and aecurity can only be obtained by slow and caultout ad- 
van ceg. 

The wadiing and dretsing of iofants, with their neceBwry 
exposure to the air, constitute a sufficient commencement of 
the seasoning regimen for the first three months, during vbicli 
the water should not be suffered to communicate any sensation 
of cold. The only exception to thii rsle is, wbeie the child 
is oppressed with atmospheric beat, in wbicli case the water 
should be pleasantly coot only. 

From this period, if the infant be well, and the weather not 
cold, the temperature of the water may be gradually lowered, 
■o that at the end of six months, if this be in summer, cold 
water may be used, that is to say, water not artificially heat- 
ed. Shall the mother impose on her tender infant a severity, 
which she herself would shudder to encounter when in health? 
What would the never-doubting nurse think, if the harsh 
expedient were prescribed for herself, which, with equal want 
of judgment and feeling, she practises on her helplesa chaise T 
There is no period^f life, nor any condition of bealtb io 
which this use at cold water is so unseasonable, so dangerous, 
and I may truly say, so cruel. That so abrupt. a change aa 
this is unseasonable or unnatural, will appear from a considera- 
tioD of the operations and provision! of nature. 

The freezing blasts of winter do not at once aucee«d the 
fervid heat of summer ; the cooling breezes of autumn are in- 
terposed, to admonish the vegetable world of the decline of 
the year and the progress of the seasons. 

Among Ibe lower animals, also, (he same precautiona are ob- 
leryed. Birda protest mid defeod their tenaer young b.y. th«ir 
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nests, the warmth of tbeir bodieg, and shelter of their whgs. 
Other animals act on the same plan, in conformity to their dii* 
fer#nt habits and Tarying resources- 
It is for man only to disregard a principle, which we aliottU 
Ainkrmabn woiald easily recognisie and promptly obey; 

That this priMTtice is full of danger to the weHbeing oi the 
infant, will not so readily be admitted, becaose it wiU be said» 
that many children have dene well under iU in reply, 1 €0a«^ 
tend, that its tendency is always unfavourable^ 

It is true, that ntany infants have indeed survived yery> w^ 
proper and unkind treatment ; but this surely is no defence or 
fecommendation of such treatment, any more than tbeadvaaced 
age of certain intemperate and irregular individimli cas^re* 
eonicneed or justify their mode of life. 

The Inflictievi <rf useless pain is tyranny, a»d thb. practice 
wants nothing but a malignant intention to be such; whifevtiio 
injury is not the less severe on the innocent sufierer* . ' 

But so far as this custom arises from a degree of ignorance 
or prejudice, which might be removed by a dUspositimi and d^ 
forts to obtain just views of the subject, it is blamable «id 
cruel. 

On the last day of January, 1816, 1 found a little patiei^ 
three days old, under the cold ablution. She had beeii pre^*^ 
vioosly well and quiet, her loud and piercing shrieks now dlr^r 
me to her apartment. On ascertaining the cause of her out> 
cries, I desired the nurse to make the water at least luke-warm 
for the future. Her self-complacency was evidently much 
disturbed, and her assumed prerogative almost unpardonablj 
infringed. 

She complied with the worst grace possible, declaring, that 
this was the second request only of the kind that bad ever 
been made to her during a long period of many years' em- 
ployment. This assumption of nurses is not exclusively their 
own fault, too many mothers consult them as oraclesj and obey 
them with an entire surrender of their own judgment. Tfaia 
led me to inquire, how prevalent a custom might be, which I 
liad rarely witnessed in twenty- years' business, and whi^ | 
had never approved. 

Of seven accoucheura whom 1 consalted in this town» 

1, was indecisive, 

1, left the matter to the mother and nurse,, 
S, used cold water soon after birth, ' 

2, disapproved of it, and 

1 , ftaid, that infants generally lived whether washed in warm 
or coldwatet^ and seemed qnito indiffiNreat whidh was pre% 
ferred. 
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4, Of an equal inimber of nuraest alwajB used vavm uratei^ 
anletB desired ta do etherwise, , 

3, When left to tbemselves, used cold water, after the first 
washing, without any regard to the season of the year. Frons 
this it appears, that physicians do not always do . their duty> 
and that mothers and nurses are not to be trusted in this mat^ 
ter, without watching. 

I do not find any writer on the diseases or management ci 
infants who recommends this practice. 

Buchan and Underwood, two of the best authors on this 
subject, speak of the practice in question, in terms of just 
reprehension* 

I shall close these few remarks, which might be easily ex-- 
tended, by advising mothers to read Dr. William Buchan's 
*' Advice to Mothers.'* This will, in some good measure, en*- 
able them to prevent the mischief which is daily arising from 
the negligence of physicians, the ignorance of parents, and 
the rashness of nurses. 

Here my remarks ended, and I sent them to a medicat friend 
to road ; he Ims expressed a wish, that I had spared the cen- 
sure on the nurses, observing, that they derive the practice io 
question from medical authority, and for himself, that he had 
not suspected any Injury from it. No one is more inclined 
than I am fully to estimate the value of good nurses and to 
respect them, or more ready to believe that many such exist. 
Withid the week past I have detected enough of hypocrisy 
in a worthless one, long to induce me to appreciate highly 
those who labour to understand and perform their duty. 

I would blame and repress only that arrogance and selfish*^ 
aeas whicli prompt some, much sooner to invade the provinee 
of tbe physician than to be useful in th^ir own, rather to im- 
pose on the mother and neglect the infant, than to serve the 
ono or take proper care of the other. I would persuade moth-« 
era, that if they will exercise their own understanding, they will 
be quite as likely to comprehend a matter of common sense, 
as the despotic leaders of the nursery, who in- their turn, are 
too often guided by nothing better than the blind maxims of 
unthinking tradition. 

However th» chilling practice may have arisen, its eifects, 
if injurious, as I apprehend them to be, are not the less to be 
regretted on that account. If, in truth, it has originated from 
a medical source, it would seem to be peculiarly proper that 
those guardians of the public health who think unfavourably 
of it» should expose mid renounce it, that the improvements of 
each Bueceediiig gemmtioo of physioiana may repair, as far 
as possible, tbe ^defects of their predecessors* 
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With regard to those Bubjecia whioh divide the profession, 
the individual cannot do better tliati lo study them with an 
open mind, till he can discover the aide of preference ; to take 
his eentimenls from the dictates of reason, observation, and 
experience, .ind la pursue that practice which directs faint 
with the greatest certainly to the comfort and securilj of the 
well, and the restoration of the sick. It has been saiJ, or 
I have imagined, that on some topics we do not rest on the 
line of truth till we have digressed from it in various direc- 
tions, have perceived our distance from it, and have felt our 
need of its support. 

If this be true, it only shows Ihe advantage of entering 
early on the route of discovery, that we may arrive at certain- 
ty in good lime lo make our knowledge useful. The determi' 
nation not to change, is becoming only to infallible minds. No 
opinion should be held too dear to be relinquished for a nearer 
approsimalion to truth, than the ground we may occupy. In 
the meantime the highest autborily nhich any man can ac- 
knowledge aa qualified to govern his conduct, must be those 
convictions of his own mind which he knows to be honestly^ 
and which he believes to be correctly formed. 



Case of an ExlTii-Uferlne Fabts, successfalh) extracled by 
the operation of Lithotojny, by Joseph Bossuet, member 
of the Medical Hocidy of Massachusetts. 

[Cbmmaiiicatfd for the Nev-EnflaDd Journal of MedieiiK, Ac] 

IN the mottlh of October, 1807, Mrs. Cotmui,'of Braintree, 
found herself in a state of pregnancy, attended with uih 
common distress, and some pungent pains, shooting from the 
hypc^slric lo the epigastric regions. She continued in that 
way, until the laller part of the ensuing spring, when she bad 
all the symptoms of a true travail. She sent immediately for 
an accoucheur, who, not being able to come at the child by ih^ 
natural passage, ordered large dcses of opium, with the injunc- 
tion lo repeat Ihem as often as Ihe pains recurred. A fort- 
night after thal,^1he pain abated — Ihe tjme when I suppose the 
child died in (he abdomen. She was, for two months after- 
wards, very much troubled by a disagreeable sensation, which 
she called draming. The abdomen swelled lo a very large 
size, which, after some time, gradually subsided. The three 
succeeding years she passed without much distress, but, at Ihe 
end of that lime, she began to experience very acute puus, 
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attended with profuse evacuatbns, bj the urethra, of a mattert 
aometimes of a yellow casit, sometimes bloody, and of a very 
foetid smell ; and voided in the same time, by the same canal, 
some very small bones. A communication also took place 
'between the bladder and the rectum, so as to let the faeces and 
urine pass either way. 

During five years before my first visit to her, she experi- 
enced the most excruciating pain, night and day» Having 
been informed of my recent arrival from Martinico, with my 
family, and that I resided in Hingham, she sent for me the 20th 
of May, 1816. I visited her the same day, and, after a critical 
examination, found the child lodged in the bladder, crusted 
over with a calculous matter. Considering her in a dangerous 
situation, I advised her to submit to the operation of lithotomy, 
as the only means to relieve her from her sufferings. She 
readily consented to it, and the operation was performed by 
me, the iTth of June, 1816, attended by Doctors Robert 
Thaxter, of Dorchester, and Noah Fyfield, of Weymouth, 
two reiipeqtable members of the Medical Society, in whose 
presence one hundred and forty-six bones of a foetus, about 
seven months old, were extracted, together with a stone about 
the bigness of an olive. 

She has since entirely recovered, and enjoys, at present, a 
perfect state of health, without any pain whatever: but the 
commifiiication between the bladder and the rectum is not yet 
whoUj obliterated. 

Hingbam, March 24tb, 1817. 

'^ - - 

Arsenic. 

[To the Editors of the New-Eogland Medical Journal.] 
Gentlemeo, 

DR. CHANNINO favoured me, a few days since, with a 
piece of an ore from South America, supposed to be ar- 
senic ; its form appeared to be testaceous, colour externally 
hair brown,internally of a French grey, faintly glimmering lustre 
externally, shining metallic internally ; brittle, hard, fracture 
fine grained ; specific gravity 5*272. Totally volatilized by a 
gentle heat, and on examination proved to be pure arsenic. 

The importance of being able, unequivocally to recognise 
this substance in cases of juridical investigation is well known, 
and no small degree of attention has been bestowed to discover 
new and infallible tests of its presence. The use of nitrate of 
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■itver, firsf proposed by Mr. Hume, and as ioiprored by Dfi 
Marcet has beeo thought a complete and certain iadicalioD of 
araeDic ; if we dissolve a Jiltle while oxjci of ai-senic in dis- 
tilled water, and with a clean glass rod, place a drop of pure 
aqua ammonia; ou ihe surface of the solution, and then a drop 
of Ihe solution of nilrale of silver, an immediate precipitate will 
appear, Ihe colour of which will bej/elhw if the arsenic be ia 
large quantity, and bluish, if in minute portions. This lest i» 
very delicate, and in the hands of skilful experini enters will not 
be very liable to produce erroneous results ; it ia liable to Ihe 
objection, that any alkaline phosphate will produce Ihe same 
coloured precipitates with nilrale of silver, and hence a source 
of error. Il is well known that this yellow preciptate is arsfr- 
niate of silver, and thai Ihe arseniate of silver is red ; this fact 
points out another mode of employing nitrate of silver to de^ 
tect arsenic, which is not in use, al least J have nol seen il stat- 
ed in books ; it U this : take a small quantity of the enhslance 
suspected to be arsenic, and pour over it a few drops of nitric 
acid in a watch glass, evaporate lo dryness by a gentle heat; 
repeat this operaliou, red vapours will be given otf during Ihe 
action of Ihe acid, and the arsenic will be converted into arse* 
nic acid, dissolve this in a small quantity of water, and with a 
clean glass rod, bring hrst a drop of aqua ammooise, and then 
a drop of Ihe Bolulion of nitrate of silver, in contact with ihe 
fluid; a red precipitate will appear, consisting of arseniate of 
silver, if the arsenic be inconsiderable quantity, rrddtsft brorm 
if in a smaller quantity, and brownish while, if in very small 
quantity. A single grain of white oxyd of arsenic acidified 
by nitric acid, and dissolved in sis ounces of water, afforded 
a very distinct precipitate by the above method. 

If a fluid be supposed to conlain arsenic, it may be evapo- 
rated to dryness and the dry mailer treated with nitric acid, as 
above. 

With these two modes of employing nilrale of silver, the one 
producing a rei^ and Ihe other a yellow precipitate there can 
be no difficulty, I believe, in discriminating arsenic from all 
other substances. 

If the above observations are deemed worthy a place in your 
Journal, you will, by inserting them, confer an additional sep- 
vice on Your obedient eervant, 

J. F. DANA. 

CambridgE, Maccli 12, ISIT. 
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Some account of an animal belonging to the genus Cervus^ 
lately exhibited in Boston. Read before the Linnaan So- 
ciety of New-England f January 1 HA, 1817. JBj^ George 
Hayward, M. D. 

[CommuDicated for the New-England Journal of Medkioe, &c.] 

AN animal called bj its owner, an Elk, was brought to town 
about a fortnight since for the purpose of exhibition. 
It was a male between 5 and 6 years of age, and was original- 
ly found in the Indiana Territory ^ As it differed in some re- 
spects from every species under the genus cervus, as describ- 
ed by systematic writers^ it was an object of curiosity to as- 
certain, whether it was only a variety or really a distinct spe- 
cies. It was repeatedly visited while living by several mem- 
bers of this society, and the following observations and mea- 
surements made by Mr. Gray and myself, may be relied on 
for their accuracy. It had eight incisor teeth in the lower jaw, 
two short solitary tusks in the upper, eight grinders on each 
side in the lower, and eight on each side of the upper jaw. 
The head was one foot seven and a half inches long. Breadth 
across the forehead seven inches. The horns were round, 
branching and recurvate. There were three branches on the 
left horn, four on the right, no brow antlers. Greatest length 
of the horns three feet one and a quarter inch — greatest distance 
between them two feet one and a half inch, distance between 
the tips ten inches. Height of the body four feet four five-eight 
inches. Length from nose to rump six feet eleven and a half 
inches. Tail, white, nearly three inches long. Hair long, 
thick, coarse and elastic ; longer about the neck ; throat not 
carunculated. White spot of one foot diameter on the but- 
tocks round the anus, with a distinct black border. Colour 
of the rest of the body, reddish gray ; ends of the long faairH 
about the neck, almost black, which was the colour of the hair 
below the knees* Length of the neck from the shoulders to 
between the ears, two feet four inches ; to between the horns, 
two feet seven inches. Length of the ears, nine and a half 
inches. There was a remarkable slit under each eye, of nearly 
an inch and a half in length, with a groove in the integuments 
leading from it to the nasal angle of the eye, of about a quarter 
of an inch. 

In the history of quadrupeds, by Bewick, there is a descrip- 
tion of an animal, under the name df the American Elk, which 
corresponds extremely well with the characters of the one 
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exhibited here. It differs only in the circumBtance of its 
having brow antlers. The same thing is mentioned by Dr. E. 
H. Smithy in an account that he published in the Medical Re- 

Eraitorj some years since, of four animals that were shewn in 
ew-York| and supposed to be Elks. The slit under the eye^ 
is noticed by Bewick and Dr. Smith. The latter observes, 
that it was supposed to communicate with the nostrils, and to 
be analogous to the puncta lachrymalia in the human head. 
It is said by some to be a provision of nature to focilitate 
respiration ; and others have observed, that these animals have 
a power of constricting the nostrils, and driving the air forcibly 
through this slit, which produces a loud and shrill whistle. 
The person who exhibited the animal in this (own, stated that 
he had often known him to whistle through this aperture, so 
that he could be heard at a great distance. Notwithstanding 
these statements, considerable uncertainty existed as to the 
precise use and extent of this cavity, and I know of no author, 
except Cuvier, who has made any particular remarks upon the 
subject. In his *^ Anatomic Compar^e,'' vol. 2d, p. 4d9th, 
Paris edition of 1805^ he observes, that ** ruminating animals 
have puncta lachrymalia and lachrymal tubes like man* Borne 
genera of this order are still more remarkable for their lachrymal 
cavities ; (larmiers ou fosses lacrymales, in the original.) 
There are small excavations in the cheek, one under each eye, 
near the nasal angle, and communicating with this angle by a 
small furrow. These are found in the deer and antelope." 
In the 5th volume, page 25l8t of the same work, however, 
under the head of odorous excretions, he speaks of the impro- 
priety of calling these depressions, larmiers or lachrymal cavi- 
ties ; and observes, that ttiere are many follicles in the lining 
membrane, that pour out a blackish, thick, unctuous fluid. 
He describes the size and situation of these cavities, though 
he assfgns no use to the excretion. 

A few days since, in consequence of the death of the animal, 
I was enabled to make a thorough examination of this slit in 
the integuments, as well as the excavation in the bone. Upon 
examining the slit under each eye, it was found, that it commu- 
nicated with a cavity in the integuments, of the size of a horse 
chesnut, which had no other than the external opening, and 
was lined with a delicate polished membrane like that covering 
the lips, of a white colour, except a small livid spot in the 
centre. Corresponding with this cavity, there was,- in the bone, 
an excavation of rather larger dimensions, owing to a conside- 
rable quantity of cellular substance that lay between the bone 
and integuments. This excavation was in no way connected 
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with the nostrils, aod bad no foramen in any part of its bony 
parietes. There was but one lachrymal gland on each side, 
two puncta lachrymalia, one in the upper and one in the lower 
eyelid, which were connected with tubes that passed through 
bony canals, under the excavation described above, and entered 
the nostrils separately. There was no lachrymal sac, but the 
OS unguis was easily found. On each side there was a parotid 
gland, and two glandular substances were noticed nearly in th^ 
place of the submaxillary^ By opening the abdomen, it was 
observed, that there was four stomachs as in other ruminating 
animals, but no gall-bladder ; the bile being carried immediately 
through the hepatic -duct into the intestines. After a careful 
examination, an oil sac or vesicle was found in each of the hind 
legs. 

Some of these particulars were noticed, on account of the 
diversity that is found to exist in these respects in different 
animals. Some, for example, have two lachrymal glands, while 
the elephant has neither os unguis nor lachrymal sac. Most^^of 
the animals in the class mammalia /have a gall-bladder, but it 
is wanting in the goat, the horse, the deer, and the cetaceous 
tribe. The salivary glands are remarkably large in all rumi- 
Qf ting animals, but I have not met with any account of there 
vfiifig two submaxillary glands on each side in any one of them. 
Aft^ what has been stated, it will, perhaps, be difficult to 
explain the use of the cavities or depressions under the eyes. 
They mft y possibly be intended as reservoirs for the tears, 
which can pass directly out of the eye, in the furrow in the 
integuments, into them, in cases of increased secretion, arising 
from any unusual excitement of the organ of vision ; though I 
confess it ill accords with the economy of nature, to furnish a 
part, which can only be useful in a disordered state of some of 
the functions. The different accounts, that we have had, of 
the connexion of this slit with the nostril, and the power that 
animals have qf forcing air through it, must of course be fabu- 
lous. 

By comparing the description of the ' animal given above, 
with that of the Cer\'tiB Alces, Elk, or Moose Deer, it will 
be perceived at once, that they belong to distinct species. 
The horns of the Moose are palmate, with short beams or 
none ; they shed them in December, while the others do not 
before February or March. They have a caruncle^ under the 
throat, with a tuft of hair generally growing from it. When* 
in motion, they make a clattering noise ; there is reason to 
believe, from an examination of the hoofo, that this is not tfaex 
case with this animal. The Moose is much larger, his form is 
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more clumsj, and his head shorter in proportion to the size of 
his body. The resemblancei between the Cervns Elapfaus, or 
stag, and this animaU is very considerable. They agree as to 
the form of their horns, their growth, the annual addition of a 
branch after the second year, and the time of shedding them. 
There is also a similarity in their habits and propensities, in 
the 'shape of the head and the general form of the body. 
They differ, however, in the length and colour of the hair, and 
very considerably in size ; the stag being nearly red, with a 
short coat, and usually about three and a half feet high ; while 
this animal has long hair, particularly al>out the under part of 
the neck, with blieick ends, ilnd is between four and five feet in 
height. The female of the stag is eight months gravid, and 
rarely produces 'more than one young at a time, wMIe this ani- 
mal is said, by Dr. Smith, to be nine months gravid, and gene- 
rally produces two young. It may be doubted, whether 
differences so important as these, can fairly be attributed to 
variety of climate alone. There is reason also to believe, that 
the animal exhibited in town, had not attained its full growth ; 
it was considerably smaller than either of those described by 
Bewick and Dr. Smith, both of which were young,. and wopld 
continue to grow, it was thought, for some years. With saMi 
a difference in the colour and length of the hair, in the aizi^^ 
the body, the period of gestation, and the number of y<m^, 
it may not, perhaps, be improper to consider it another species, 
or, at least, a variety deserving a distinct name. As it seems 
to be unknown in Europe, and never to have been fotind, 
except on this continent, may it not, with propriety, be called 
Cervua Americanus, with the English name of American^Stag? 
P. S. Since writing the above, I have seen in the LmJon 
Literary Panorama for January, 1817, a description of four of 
these animals that were then exhibited in England, and Irere 
carried from this country some months since. The English 
writer, considering them as non-descripts, calls them by the In- 
dian name of Wapite^ He notices the slit under the inner angle 
of. the eye, and supposes that it is *' auxiliary to the nostril,'* 
and that the animal has the power of whistling through it. He 
speaks of a gland situated on each side of the hind legs, under 
a tuft of yellowish hair, which secretes an oily fluid, with 
which the animal covers his coat by means of his horns, and 
thus renders it impervious to the run. His account of the 
opening under the eye was probably obtained from the keeper? 
aiod.is unquestionably erroneoiis. 
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Practical Remarks on some of the predisposing causes^ and 
prevention^ of Puerperal Fever, with cases. By Walter 
ChanninG} m. d. Lecturer on Midwiferf/ in Harvard Vni- 
versitff. 

[Commanicated for the New-Eogland Journal of Medicine, &c.] 

THE puerperal state in some seasons seems unusually lia- 
ble to disease, and in such seasons puerperal fever is oc- 
casionally to be met with, it however, does not occur with the 
frequency, and other circumstances, which would constitute it 
a genuine epidemic. The cases are sporadic ; and though in 
unusual numbers, some time elapses before a new case occurs, 
and practitioners are not apprehensive that new ones will hap- 
pen. 

If the cases that do occur under the circumstances now al- 
luded to, were carefully investigated, some facts of an inter- 
esting and useful nature might be discovered. In some of 
them we might learn, that pregnancy has not advanced with 
merely the common occurrences of that state. We might find 
that its mechanical or sympathetic effects have been such, as 
to predispose to a state of system un&vourable to the puerpe- 
ral condition. We might discover, that the patient, towards 
the close of pregnancy, had been exposed to great inclemency 
of weather, and that unusual and long continued exercise had 
been pursued. We might in conclusion, learn or recollect, that 
labour was accompanied with circumstances unusually severe ; 
that it was protracted to an unusual length, or discovered, even 
before its termination, decided indications of serious disturban- 
ces in the system. Under all these views, prevention becomes 
a very important object; and it is the design of the following 
paper, to point out some of the causes which may predispose 
to puerperal disease, and some of the means which may be era- 

SAoyed as preventives. The following remarks will naturally 
all under the general heads of Pregnancy, and Parturition, or 
Labour. 

Pregnancy^ 

During puerperal epidemics, those women have beenuiost fre- 
quently observed to do well, who have suffered least ffom cos- 
tiveness during pregnancy,andmoreespeciaUy if the bowels have 
been freely opened during labour. Without entering into an use- 
less speculation, on the manner in which habitual costiveness, 
during pregnancy, may predispose to a condition of system un» 
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favourable to the great and suddeD changes which are among the 
phenomena of labour, and without endeavouring to prove, that 
Buch an habit may increase the power of other predisposing 
<:auBes of such diseases, which few will denj, some means will 
be mentioned for obviating the habit, and preventing its conse- 
quences. Some of our best means for this end will be found in 
diet, medicine and exercise. With regard to diet, rules must 
necessarily be vague. In some individuals, when pregnant, the 
fitomach is so imtable, as almost to reject every article of food; 
and to prevent the debilitating effects of almost total abstinence, 
the appetite and inclination must be consulted. In less severe 
teases, the appetite is equally capricious, and though many kinds 
of food might be retained, those only will be taken, wbkh a 
paramount instinct seems to recommend. Should costiveness 
occur in snch individuals, and continue with great obstinacy, 
diet will not be remedial, and recourse should be had to purga- 
tive medicines. The indications for their use being answered, 
their exhibition is to be suspended, and that their further use 
may not be demanded, very particular attention should be paid 
to diet. To rely entirely on purgatives, will be to induce oc- 
-casionally a state of the bowels unfavourable to health. The na- 
tural tone of these organs may gradually be diminisfaed^ man 
fiowerful articles may be required, and by tbeur uae pregnancy 
Itself may be disturbed, and abortion take place, or a feeble, puny 
child bom at the full time* These effects are not mentioned 
as evils necessarily connected with the frequent use of purga- 
tives during pregnancy. They may occur, however, and are 
therefore to be guarded against. Should costiveness be en- 
tirely neglected, or only partially obviated, the concurrence of 
a very few other causes, for instance, a very difficult labour, 
might involve serious disease in the puerperal state. 

Exercise was mentioned as among the means of preventing 
or obviating costiveness. Exercise is an universal tonic. The 
vigour which it gives the organs of leco-motion is readily coo- 
4nunicated to other organs. Under its salutary uses, the cir- 
"Culation is regular, without being hurried* The organs which 
/are in immediate contact with the enlarged womb, and which 
must suffer some mechanical pressure, experience a temporary 
relief in the variety of movements of the body during exercise. 
Their functions, so liable to disturbance, are assisted Jn their 
labours. The bowels are among these organs, and their func- 
tions are susceptible of the influences referred to. The mind 
too, which in the pregnant state has so much influence over the 
hodjy is also under the beneficial uses of exercise. 
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Exercise considered as a predisposing came of^ Puerperal 

disec^e. 

Are there any circumalances in the use of exercise during 
pregnancj, which may render it a predisposing cause of puerpe- 
ral disease ? To be salutary, exercise should be neither violent 
nor long continued. Violent motion has always some effect on 
the circulating system. It has an effect on all the organs of Ihe 
body. There are organs, however, which may be considered 
as susceplibte of a wider range of motion than others, and 
whose contents also are decidedly influenced by sudden or 
violent exertions. The pregnant womb is eminently such an 
organ. In the early periods of pregnancy, it may be even 
thrown from its natural situation, and from occupying others, 
produce very dangerous and even fatal effects. What now 
have been some of the consequences of violent exercise, and 
sudden motion, on the pregnant and pnerperal state ? In the 
first place, abortion has been produced. The function of ges* 
tation has been destroyed, the child blighted, and prematurely 
expelled. In rare instances death has followed this occurrence. 
In one case under my care, puerperal convulsions supervened 
•n abortion induced by great bodily exercise. In another in- 
dividual, injudicious, viz. fatiguing exertions, during a removal 
from one house to another, were followed by sense of weight 
and coldness in the abdomen, a diminution of the abdominal 
tumour, slight uterine hemorrhage and ultimate abortion. 

Abortion, however, does not appear to be the only effect, 
which has followed long continued and violent exercise during 
pregnancy. In some cases it has appeared^ when thus used, 
to have been among the predisposing causes of dangerous and 
even fatal puerperal fever. Undoubtedly the exposures neces* 
sarily incident to long journeys, if such be the manner in which 
exercise is taken, are also among these predisposing causes. 
The following facts may serve to illustrate these remarks. 

Case I. The subject of this case had endured the fatigue 
and exposure of a long journey about three weeks before de» 
livery. Severe pulmonary disease was the immediate conse- 
quence. The puerperal state occurred at the close of this pul- 
monary affection, and before the patient had entirely retrieved 
the strength and health which had been necessarily prostrated 
by severe disease, and prompt treatment. Spurious pains of a 
very severe nature came on, which were relieved by prompt 
bleeding. True labour soon followed, and was unusually dis- 
tressing and protracted. The patient was delivered of twins, 
both of which died soon after birth. Bleeding was deemeci 
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necessary during labour, and was practised. Oenuine puerpe* 
ral fever was developed on the fourth day from confinement, 
and though protracted to the nineteenth of the disease, it prov- 
ed fatal. In this case the lungs first suffered. The uterus 
first discovered its morbid state bj the spurious pains above 
mentioned. These pains were relieved bj bleeding. They 
were very probably the precursory symptoms of that disease, 
which followed labour, and which ultimately proved fatal. 

Case II. The patient, an unusually healthy individual, per- 
formed a long journey in the latter months of pregnancy. The 
journey was fatiguing, and the exposure unusually great. The 
individual, however, did not immediately suffer any inconve- 
nience from either. Four days previous to the occurrence of 
labour, she took an airing in a coach, over a very rough road, 
and of some miles. Before she got home, she was seized with 
slight rigors ; complained of a sense of weight and coldness in 
the abdomen, which were entirely new to her. Her head 
ached, and her system generally seemed suddenly to have 
undergone some great change^ Labour occurred four days 
from this time. It was laborious, and unusually distressing. 
A very large child was delivered. It was dead, and appeared 
to have died some days before. The placenta came away at 
once. It was of a dirty yellow colour, the blood, of which there 
was but a very small quantity, on that part, viz. which had 
been attached to the uterus, was black and fetid. The placen- 
ta itself looked like a mass of washed putrid flesh. Not a 
drop of red blood followed its expulsion. The uterus contract- 
ed imperfectly, and on the day following delivery was found 
still to occupy a portion of the abdominal tumour, a fetid se- 
rous discharge took place from the uterus, the quantity was 
great, and the discharge perpetual ; no remedies diminished it, 
or for a moment controlled the fever which followed. The 
patient died on the fourth day of the disease. 

Case III, IV. In both these cases, the patients had per- 
sisted in the use of exercise. At times the exercise was violent 
and long continued. In both of them fatal puerperal fever 
followed delivery, apd in both the child was dead. 

If the fact be at all established, that there exists any connex- 
ion, let it be never so small, between the occurrence of abor- 
tion and puerperal fever ; and the use of long continued and occa- 
sionally violent bodily motion ; if they exist at all in the rela- 
tion of predisposing causes, and ultimate effect, a very simple 
but important rule of preventive practice at ouce presents it- 
self, viz. the subjects of pregnancy should carefully avoid ex- 
posing themselves to long continued and violent bodily motion- 
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They shoald be cautioned against an error by no means uncom- 
mon, that exercise is salutary in proportion to its continuance 
and excess. If unavoidable circumstances require great ex- 
posure, on the part of the individual, much may and will be 
done, to diminish its dangerous cpnsequences, if it be known 
that excess cannot always be committed without hazard. The 
rule will be still more important, in cases where the least pre- 
disposition to any disease is observed during pregnancy, and 
more especially during a season,in which there is any good ground 
for suspicion, that any epidemic puerperal disease exists. 

Disease occurring during pregnancy^ considered as predis* 

posing to l^uerperal Fever. 

In one of the cases already mentioned, severe pulmonary 
disease occurred near the close of pregnancy. In this case 
fatal puerperal fever followed delivery. One or two more in- 
stances will now be mentioned, in which pregnancy, in some 
part of it, was accompanied with severe disease. 

Case y. The subject of this case had suffered severely 
from intermittent fever, previous to 4he occurrence of preg- 
nancy. This disease had been relieved, and the patient be- 
came pregnant. In the course of pregnancy, the intermittent 
again discovered itself, and with symptoms as severe as before. 
The disease did not produce miscarriage, although its morbid 
effects were visible in the system. The patient was delivered 
at the full time. Puerperal fever soon followed on delivery, 
and proved fatal. 

Case VI. The subject of this case was naturally very fee- 
ble. Her health had always been delicate. Former pregnan- 
cies, however, had occasioned but little inconvenience, and la- 
bour had been accomplished without unusual difficulty. Dur- 
ing her last pregnancy, however, her health seemed sensibly 
impaired, and an unusual disposition to disease was discovered in 
the frequent formation of phlegmons on the body, which in ge- 
neral suppurated, and kept the patient in a state of perpetual 
irritation. Labour occurred at the full time. It soon became 
complicated with convulsions of a very violent and alarming 
nature. The delivery was artificially effected, and a fine 
healthy child born. The convulsions abated. They returned 
again soon after, and very soon became complicated with genu- 
ine puerperal fever. The patient died in twenty-four hours 
after the febrile accession. 

For cases like those just mentioned, it is hardly possible to 
^i\e any rules for prevention, which will admit of general ap- 
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{(lication. The necessity for such rules b diminisbed bj tbe 
acty that severe disease occasionally occiirs during pregnancy, 
and at times near its close, without any untoward occurrence 
during the puerperal state. The cases have been stated, be- 
cause it is by no means unimportant to know, that fatarpuerpe- 
ral disease has happened during, or after labour, in individuals 
who have suffered severe disease during pregnancy. And far- 
ther, it can never be perfectly indifferent what treatment we 
make use of in a disease occurring in an unusual state of the 
system, as in that of pregnancy, and it may be, in a stage of it, 
which is soon in the order of nature to produce the most strik- 
ing revolution the body can undergo. 

The influence of the mind in predisposing to Puerperal 

disease. 

Puerperal diseases occurring in lying-in hospitals, have al- 
ways been severe, an4 very frequently fatal. This i^ more 
especially the case with regard to puerperal fever. The treat- 
ment^ however, which has within a few years been found so 
successful in this disease in private practice, will undoubtedly 
be found as salutary in that of hospitals. But why is it, that 
in lying-in wards the cases are so numerous ? One answer will 
be, because the individuals, subject to the disease, in such es- 
tablishments are numerous, and that if there be any thing spe- 
sific or peculiar in its exciting causes, every individual is equal- 
ly exposed to their action. But it may be asked, is every in- 
dividual equally susceptible ? In the preceding pages, some 
cases have been mentioned, in which it would appear, that pe- 
culiar circumstances may concur to render the puerperal state, 
in some measure, an unsafe one. This may be the case in 
some of the patients of lying:in hospitals. There still, howe- 
ver, remains another cause, which may tend to increase the 
predisposition in such patients to puerperal disease, and this 
is the state of the mind during pregnancy and in the puerperal 
state. In the establishments just alluded to, the situation of 
patients is peculiar. They are the witnesses of every event 
that happens. If the process of labour is not accomplished in 
the general ward, but, as in some of these establishments in Eu- 
rope, is completed in another apartment, the patient is immedi- 
ately returned to that she previously occupied, and lives or 
dies in the society of those, who either have just been confined, 
or are in daily expectation of this event. If we suppose the 
disease to be epidemic, and admit that the mind has any influ- 
ence in predisposing the pregnant individual to disease, a more 
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unfortunate arrangement can scarcely be imagined, than these 
charities exhibit. There are some means, however, by which 
Ihis influence might be prcTented, or at least diminished. In 
an establishment, solely devoted to lying-in patients, the apart- 
ments might be multiplied. There might, for instance, be one 
room for receiving patients ;. one for delivery, and one for re- 
covery. In a general hospital, however, into which the num- 
ber of this order of patients is comparatively small, two wards 
would be quite sufficient, one for the accommodation of patients 
previous to confinement, the second for confinement and re- 
covery. Should severe puerperal disease occur in a case, and 
labour take place in another individual, this process might be 
completed in the general ward, and the patient, if necessary, 
afterwards removed. 

By an arrangement something like that now proposed, a pre- 
disposition to puerperal fever might be diminished, and as far 
as the mind is concerned in its production, be prevented. In 
private practice, during a puerperal epidemic, and at any time 
in which the cases of fatal disease, occurring immediately or 
soon after delivery, are unusually frequent, the existence of 
such disease, and more especially its fatal termination, should 
be carefully concealed from those who are soon io be confined. 
The energies of the mind should be preserved in their natural 
strength and activity, and the puerperal state, as is generally 
true, should be represented as perfectly safe. The only case 
in which the mind appeared to have much influenc£i in predis- 
posing to puerperal disease, came under my notice, some time 
before those above mentioned, and shall be very briefly stat- 
ed. 

Case VIL The subject of this case had been the mother 
of several children. Her labours had been easy, and her re- 
<:overies rapid. In her last pregnancy, her mind became gra- 
dually very much depressed. Her despondence increased, and 
at length life seemed hardly desirable. Labour occurred and 
a living healthy child was born. The revolution produced in 
her body, though so great, and so sudden, was not accompanied, 
or followed by any salutary change in the state of her mind. 
Without any other apparent cause, puerperal fever, very soon 
occurred, and within the usual time of its crisis proved fatal. 

Parturition* 

Having, in the preceding pages, mentioned some circum* 
stances which, occurring during pregnancy, may predispose to 
puerperal disease or excite abortion, and having illustrated the 
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remarks which were suggested, by cases, it remains as was pro** 
posed, to consider, whether thiB puerperal state is ever morbidly 
influenced by the labour, and to inquire into some of the means 
of prevention. 

During a puerperal epidemic practitioners have observed, that 
alt puerperal patients are equally liable to its attacks. The 
ease with which labour is accomplished, affords no promise of 
exemption from the disease. This has been very particularly 
adverted to by the latest and best writers on the subject. 
It happens however very frequently, that in the sporadic cases 
that happen, even though more frequent than common, we have 
some premonition, and some ground for suspicion in the circum- 
stances of the cases themselves, that the situation of our pa- 
tients is critical, and that severe disease, may very probably 
follow delivery. 

This will be illustrated by the following cases : — 

Case YIII. The subject of thi» case was thirty years of 
age, and this was her first confinement. The labour was ex- 
ceedingly protracted, and the sufferings of the patient extreme.^ 
A very unusual rigidity of the internal organs existed, which for 
a long time, neither yielded to bleeding nor to such attempts as 
prudence sanctioned to effect dilatation. The fcetal head, 
when it came within reach, was found to be unusually enlarged,^ 
and this enlargement was found to be owing to water within 
the brain. This water was evacuated, and with very great 
difficulty the child was delivered. A smart rigor was expe- 
rienced before delivery. Severe uterine haemorrhage took 
place, which tended still farther to reduce the woman. The pulse 
which had been for two days previous to delivery, one hun- 
dred and thirty beats in the minute, lost none of its frequency 
after this event. Genuine puerperal fever occurred. The^ 
pulse increased to one hundred and fifty in a minute. The 
abdomen became tense and painful, the respiration short and 
hurried. The face continued pale through the disease. The 
skin hot. The mind wandered, and the patient died exhaust- 
ed on the 11th day of the disease. 

Case IX. In this case the labour was neither remarkable 
for its length nor its severity. The circulation however was so 
rapid, that the pulse could scarcely be counted. The mind 
was sensibly affected. The patient being constantly in a state 
bordering pn delirium. After delivery the pulse remained as 
quick and as frequent, as before that event. The other syrjp- 
tows of puerperal fever very rapidly developed themselves, 
^d the disease fra^ fatal on the fourth day. fex^aminatieB dis- 
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covered, that violent inflammation had existed in many of Ihe 
abdominal viscera. The intestines adhered every where, by 
interposed masses of coagulating iyroph, and a large serous efiu- 
sion had taken place into the abdominal cavity. 

Case X. This case has already been alluded to, whilst con-^ 
fiidering the possible influence of violent exercise, in predispos- 
ing to puerperal disease. This patient was nearly thirty years 
of age, and this was her first labour. The labour was labori- 
ous. The efforts of the uterus were strong, but not very effec- 
tive. The patient being of a remarkably full habit, and some 
rigidity existing, blood was detracted during labour. The 
pulse was quick and strong. Enemata were occasionally ex* 
hibited, and during the labour, rest was for a short time procur- 
ed by an anodyne draughl. Some hours before delivery while 
the head was undoubtedly advancing, a remarkable degree of 
restlessness was observed in the patient. This was a new oc* 
currence in the case. Aconstant and strong desire was expressed 
to be moved frequently from one side to the other, and an un- 
usual impatience evinced, when any circumstance prevented an 
immediate compliance with the request. The patient's pulse 
being v^ry strong and full, and the face much flushed, a vein 
was again opened, and another enema exhibited. The labour 
pains being very efficient, and every circumstance favorable to 
a speedy termination of the case, artificial means to promote de- 
Kvery were thought inadmissable. The head had now arrived 
at the extreme parts, and apparently was on the point of being 
excluded, when the patient suddenly insisted on being turned 
to the opposite side. Though urged to be perfectly quiet, the 
desire was still enforced with a good deal of agitation, and the 
changeof position was allowed* The uterine efibrts were at 
once suspended, an universal, and violent chili came on, accom- 
panied with peculiar mental distress. A mildly cordial draught 
was immediately given. The pains soon returned, and though 
less severe than before, the third uterine effort completed the 
delivery. The patient was comfortable through the day fol- 
lowing delivery. Puerperal fever occurred the second day 
from confinement. One of its earliest symptoms was the rest- 
lessness already adverted to. In the progress of the disease 
it became absolutely uncontrollable, and of a nature to the last 
degree distressing. The pulse soon acquired its characteris- 
tic frequency in this complaint, and the diseased condition of 
the abdominal viscera was discovered by its usual symptoms. 
Delirium at length occurred, and the patient died on the fourth 
day of the disease. This case, as was said above, has been al- 
luded to. It forms in fact the second case in this collection. 
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Some important circumstances have been omitted in this fuller 
detail, but which may be found by recurring to that case. 

Case XI. The circumstances which occurred during la- 
bour, in this case, and which strongly indicated the approach, 
and even the actual access of disease, were great soreness and 
severe pain in the abdomen. These were at once noticed by 
the practitioner in attendance, and from careful examination 
were ascertained to be totally different from the usual pains 
that characterize labour* This case was not seen by the writer, 
and the state of the pulse is not known. On account of the 
above symptoms the patient was freely bled during labour, and 
the symptoms disappeared. Oenuine puerperal fever was not 
developed until the seventh day of the puerperal state. This 
may have been owing to the bleeding above mentioned, and to 
the other evacuations incident to delivery. Prompt treatment 
was at once commenced, and the patient was soon convales- 
cent. 

Cases XII and XIII. In both of these cases, which hap- 
pened in the same season with those above mentioned, a re- 
markable tendency to puerperal disease was observed during 
labour. In one of them, the local symptoms of childbed fever 
were present during that process. In both the pulse was strik- 
ingly affected. It was characterized by that extreme quick- 
ness, which is perhaps among the most striking pathognomo- 
nic symptoms of this disease. The fever that followed was 
severe. The pulse remarkably quick and frequent, and the 
abdomen both tumid, and extremely painful. The treatment 
in these cases produced the happiest effects. Both patients 
recovered. 

It is unnecessary to multiply facts any farther. The writer 
acknowledges, however, that these are not all the cases that 
occurred during the seasons alluded to, viz. the autumn of 
1815, and the winter and spring of 1816. Eight cases occur- 
red in the practice of one physician. Five of these were fatal, 
only one of these cases, however, has been stated in this pa- 
per. .But few of the cases mentioned occurred in the writer's 
own practice. He however, saw many of the most remarkable 
* recorded, and is indebted to his medical brethren, for some of 
the facts of which he was not an eye witness. The writer 
would farther acknowledge, that during the time specified, cases 
occurred of severe and even fatal puerperal fever, in which 
pregnancy had^been apparently exempt from accident or disease, 
and in which labour had been unaccompanied by any untoward 
circumstances, and had been accomplished with perfect ease. 

What are some of the reflections suggested by the facts 
just related, and what are some of the means which might be 
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adopted with a view to the prevention of (he disease in ques- 
tion ? It would appear, in the first place, that during labour, not 
"Only raaj puerperal fever manifest itself by its most charac- 
teristic symptoms, as has been mentioned by writers on the 
subject, but certain phenomena may be observed, that strongly 
indicate an unusual predisposition to disease. Again, it would 
appear, that in some cases, in which a predisposition had been 
produced during pregnancy, the disease may exist during labour, 
but be attended by symptoms so unusual, as never, for a mo- 
ment, satisfactorily to indicate to us their true cause. This was 
remarkable in case X. Another reflection very naturally sug- 
gested is this, in all seasons, but more especially in those in 
which child-bed diseases are uncommonly frequent, a very 
special regard should be paid, to every unusual occurrence 
during labour. Where the patient has been known to have 
sufTered from disease, or any other accident, during pregnancy, 
more particularly towards its termination, the attention should 
be still more alive to every unusual, or untoward occurrence. 
In this manner disease will be early discovered, its progress 
observed, and we shall be in less danger of being deceived 
into the opinion, that our patient is safe, because the changes 
immediately induced by aelivery, have effected a temporary 
suspension of diseased phenomena : we shall, on the contrary, 
persist in a cautious use of those means of prevention, which 
may have been adopted during labour itself. These means 
will next be inquired into. 

The means of prevention may be reduced to two. The 
first consists in adopting during labour^ that treatment which 
experience has sanctioned as the best for puerperal fever oc- 
curring after delivery. The second, in facilitating, or rather 
hastening, by artificial means, the termination of the labour. 

The efficacy and propriety of the first method, may be 
argued from the result of one of the cases in this collection, 
viz. the eleventh. In this case, something more than a pre- 
disposition to disease was indicated, Symptoms of puerperal 
fever manifested themselves. Prompt bleeding removed these 
symptoms, and, although the disease reappeared after delivery, 
this is no evidence that the first loss of blood was not highly 
beneficial in diminishing its violence, but leaves it probable, 
that had it been pushed farther, the disease would never have 
recurred. 

It is true, that in some of the other cases mentioned, blood- 
Jetting was used. It was not, however, practised so much with 
a view to prevent the progress of disease, or to hinder its 
ocrnrrenco, as to facilitate parturition, by removing some ofiU 
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obstacles. The peculiar symptoms which occurred in the 
cases were not removed by it ; and although delivery was 
sooner elSected^ in some cases, the unusual occurrences of 
pregnancy did not cease at that event, but continued and 
oecame among the most prominent symptoms of the disease 
that followed. 

That prompt blood-letting, and purging also, (which are 
among the best means of treating puerperal fever,) may be used 
with a view principally to remove threatening disease, during 
labour, and without danger, may hp argued from the most suc- 
cessful treatment of puerperal convulsions. This consists in 
suddenly taking from the system a large quantity of blood. 
It might farther be proved, by recurring to cases of severe 
uterine haemorrhage, in which recovery after delivery seems 
hardly retarded ; and from the fact that where fever has hap- 

Eened after such haemorrhage, ti;e indication for bleeding has 
een as great as in other cases, and that when fully answered, 
it has been followed by the happiest result.^ It is meant to 
be distinctly understood in this place, that let our treatment be 
what it may, it should be used with a view principally to 
remove existing symptoms, or rather that incipient or perfectly 
formed disease, which those symptoms manifest. Our treat- 
ment will be preventive, when unusual causes have been allow- 
ed during pregnancy, to lay the foundation of futu|*e disease, 
and a strong predisposition to which may be manifested during 
labour. It should be employed as curative, when symptoms 
clearly manifest that disease itself has occurred. For my own 
part, I have no hesitation in saying, that in such cases, the 
treatment which has been found most beneficial in genuine 
puerperal fever, is the most rational, and in by far a majority 
of cases will be found the most successful. 

The second method proposed for prevention, consists in the 
use of such artificial means as have been found to facilitate and 
hasten delivery. These, in themselves, involve not the least 
hazard to the mother or child. They should be resorted to 
when other means fail. They should especially be employed, 
when the length of the labour, or any peculiar circumstances 
attending it, leave no doubt on the mind of the practitioner, 
that the general system is suffering great disturbance and injury, 
by the process, and which, if not remedied, will speedily be 
followed by dangerous consequences. If the individual, during 
pregnancy, have been unusually exposed to any of the predis- 
posing causes of child-bed fever, and the labour be unusually 

* See Armstrong's highly valuable work, entitled Facts and Obseryations 
-relative to the fever commonly called Puerperal. 
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protracted, these means should come under contemplation* . If, 
^D the contrary, no ground for such predisposition exists, but 
Jtill untoward circumstances strikingly manifest themselves, we 
are to inquire if the proper use of these means does not involve 
infinitely less hazard than the indefinite continuance of ineSec*. 
tual labour. Where the labour is advancing, though slowly, 
we are not authorized to interfere. Our interference may 
disturb the process and prolong it ; or, by adding new sources 
<if irritation, diminish the chances of ultimate recovery. In 
such a case, the means recommended under the first method, 
are peculiarly applicable ; and by the powerful impression 
they are calculated to make on incipient disease, we may 
anticipate from their use, very favourable . results. The 
patient, however, who, during labour, «has discovered strong 
tendencies to disease, but which have disappeared immediately 
after delivery, is not hence to be presumed safe, and our pre- 
ventive practice abandoned. One part of the plan, at least, 
should be persisted in, viz. the puif ative ; and Dr. Gordon, of 
Aberdeen, assures us, that in a very fatal puerperal epidemic 
in that city, of those who were freely purged the day after 
delivery, only one died of puerperal fever. 

Some authors have believed fully, that puerperal fever is a 
contagious disease. The writer, just mentioned, felt as con- 
Tinced of this as of any fact in medicine. 

Prevention, under this doctrine, consists in merely removing 
the patient from the society and attendance of those, who 
have either visited or nursed patients ill of puerperal fever. 
Whether, the doctrine of contagion be true or false, the prac- 
tice here recommended is certainly not unreasonable, and 
where it is possible should be adopted. 

The management of the puerperal state, viz. that which 
immediately follows delivery, with a view principally to the 
prevention of puerperal fever, or other disease, may form the 
subject of a future communication. 

Note, — Page 159, line 18, read fatal puerperal coDvulsioiis, &c. 

Contributions to Chemistry^ No. 1. By Johh Gorham, 
M. D. Professor of Chemistry in Harvard University. 

[Communicated for the New-Eogland Joomal of Medicine, Ac.] 

1. Indigogene. 

THE investigation of the properties of this substance 
seemed to promise something interesting, from the two 
facts announced by Brugnatelli, that indigo, when exposed to 

Vol. VI. 22 
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beat, produces a vapour of a fine purplish red, by which it 
would appear to be assimilated to iodine, and that the sub- 
stance constituting this vapour is capable of forming an amal- 
gam with quicksilver, and is, consequently, possessed of one 
property peculiar to metals."^ 

In order to obtain indigogene, so called by Brugnatelli, from 
ten to fifteen grains of powdered indigo are exposed in a glass 
capsula to the heat of a lamp. A small quantity of water is 
first vaporized, after which there follows a bluish smoke of an 
offensive odour, the mass swells and is apparently fused, and 
a beautiful purplish red vapour is observed to play over its 
surface ; the lamp is then withdrawn, indigogene condenses 
in crystals, and it may be easily detached from the mass 
beneath, by a small and thin spatula. One hundred grains of 
the best indigo will yield from fifteen to eighteen grains of this 
substance. If the indigo be of an inferior quality, the quantity 
obtained is not only smaljpr, but it is separated with more 
difficulty, in consequence of the softness or powdery state of 
the scoria. Even in its best state, it is more or less contami- 
nated with the ashes, if the residue may be so termed, and for 
nice experiments requires a second sublimation. 

When thus procured, it appears as an aggregate of small 
and delicate prismatic crystals, interlaced, of a purple red 
colour, and slightly iridescent. The colour of a single crystal 
is golden yellow. Its specific gravity is about 2.6. When 
exposed to the temperature of 360^ Fah. it is volatilized, its 
vapour is dense, and it speedily crystalizes. At this degree 
of heat it is partly decomposed, a portion of it becoming Semi- 
fluid, and finally concreting in the form of a black, spongy, 
and shining mass. The crystals of indigogene, which have 
undergone a second sublimation, are minute, and the mass 
appears comparatively dense. 

It is insoluble in water. 

It is dissolved by the acids. One twentieth of a grain will 
tinge a cubic inch of concentrated sulphuric acid of a fine 
green ; if the proportion amount to three or four grains, the 
colour of the solution is so intense as to appear black. On 
exposing it to the air for some hours, this colour is changed to 
a deep blue, and the same effect is immediately produced by 
the addition of water. A solution of indigogene in this acid, 
sufficiently strong to intercept the rays of light, requires for 
this change one sixtieth of its weight of water. 

In order to ascertain, whether the conversion of the colour 
from green to blue, was the consequence of the chemical 

* Annals of Philosophy, vol. VI> p. 75. 
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^eocy of the water, or, id other words, wfaelber this liquid 
was decomposed, and the transfer of one of its elements to 
the indigogene occasioned the change, the following experiment? 
were made: — 

Experiment 1. Half a cubic inch of sulphuric acid, which 
bad just been distilled, was saturated with indigogene. Its 
colour was intensely green ; it was introduced into a graduated 
tube filled with quicksilver, inverted in the mercurial appara- 
tus, and an equal volume of distilled water, which had been 
recently boiled, was added. When the temperature of the 
mixed liquids had fallen to that of the air, the tube was exam* 
ined, and a minute bubble of air was discovered at its upper 
part. This air had, probably, been introduced with the indi- 
gogene, or it might have been disengaged from the materials, 
by the high heat occasioned by their mixture. It was not 
more than one twentieth of an inch in diameter, and it can 
bardly be supposed, that it arose from the decomposition of 
the water. 

Experiment 2. A quantity of the green coloured solution 
was put into a vessel containing oxygen gas, which had been 

J>reviou8ly exposed to sulphuric acid, and they were excluded 
rom the air. After some days, no change in colour was per- 
ceptible* 

Experiment 3. Sulphuric solution of indigogene was ex- 
posed, in the same way, to hydrogen, nitrogen and carbonic 
acid gases, but no obvious effect was produced. 

The change of colour, then, from green to blue, when water 
is added, does not appear to depend on the decomposition of 
that liquid, and the transfer of one of its constituents to the 
indigogene, and this fact, therefore, is adverse to the opinion 
which has been advanced respecting the cause of the change 
of colour in cloths that have been dyed by indigo. The colour 
of the cloth, when first taken from the vat, is green, but, on 
exposure for some days to the atmosphere, it varies to a dark 
blue ; and it has been supposed, that this change is the conse- 
quence of the absorption of atmospheric oxygen by the colour- 
ing matter of the cloth. But as pure oxygen, and the other 
gases mentioned above, when in contact with the green solu- 
tion, are incapable of producing this effect, and as it is imme- 
diately rendered blue by the addition of asmall quantity of 
water, which has been freed from air, and which does not 
appear to be decomposed, the most probable conclusion is, that 
the cloth owes its blue colour to the absorption of water, and 
that the effect is rather mechanical than chemical. 

When this sulphuric solution is largely diluted with water, 
and is allowed to remain at rest aome hours, it is decomposed, 
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iadigogene is precipitated, the liquid becomes ligbt blue, an^ 
when passed through filtering paper, colourless and tramiK 
parent. This blue colouring matter is, therefore, mer^ 
mixed with the diluted acid. 

In its concentrated state, the solution is decomposed bj 
potash, soda, ammonia and lime-water, the indigogene beinf 
precipitated of a beautitiil violet colour. 

By adding indigogene in excess to sulphuric acid, and ex- 
posing it to heat, i endeavoured to ascertain the ei^act degree 
at which this substance is vaporized ; but, although the tempe* 
ratore was raised to the boiling point of the acid, no vapour 
was disengaged* It was, probably, retained by ita strcNig 
affinity for the acid. At this temperature, however, the indi* 
gogene ia soon decomposed, carbon is extricated, and the 
colour changes to a permanent dark brown. 

When nitrous acid is boiled for some time on indigogene, 
the latter is dissolved, and the colour of the solution is a deep 
yellowish red. Potash, added to it, throws down a yellowish 
precipitate, which is re-dissolved by adding the alkali in excess* 
The nitric solution contains the bitter principle of Fourcroj 
and Vauqueiin, but I have not succeeded in obtaining from it 
the detonating crystals. 

At a boiling heat, indigogene is dissolved by hydracfalorie 
(muriatic) acid, forming a yellowish green solution. It ia also 
dissolved by alcohol, sulphuric ether, and the essential oil of 
turpentine, the solutions in the two first liquids being light 
blue, iq the last of a fine green colour. 

It is, also, soluble in the fixed oils, but requires for this 
effect an high temperature, the colour varying according to the 
degree of beat ; at first, it is light blue, then greenish blue, 
which changes to an amethystine colour, and, finally, to a deep 
and beautiful purplish- red. As the temperature is reduce^ 
the indigogene is precipitated unaltered. Indigogene is de- 
composed by chlorine. 

Experiment 4. Dry chlorine gas was mingled with the 
yapour of ihU substance, a dense yellowish cloud was immedi- 
ately formed, the odour of hydrochloric acid became perce|>- 
tible, and the receiver, in which the vapour was condensed, 
was found, after the experiment, to contain two or three drops 
of a yellow liquid, of an austere, disagreeable taste. 

A watery solution of chlorine slowly acts on indigogene, and 
reduces its crystals to a brownish mass. 

Brugnatelli, and after him - Dobereiner, have stated, that 
indigogene is capable of amalgamating with quicksilver, and, 
consequently, that it must be considered as consisting of, or, at 
kast, as containiqg a metallic aubstance* In fact it has beea 



legarded at mcb ; and Dobereioer bat even tupposed, that 
tiiere may exist a number of other bodies, which maj be called 
yegetable metals* *< He heated together thirty grains of the 
finest Guatimaio indigo, with ten grains of mercury in a porce<> 
hio dith (constantly triturating the mixture) until the purple 
fumes of the indigo began to appear. He obtained a solid 
amalgam of mercury, which, when healed, exhaled the purple 
fumes of indigo. When digested in sulphuric acid, it commu-> 
Bleated a dark blue colour. When put into nitrate of sil« 
ver, crystals of silver were speedily deposited in the form 
of an artichoke. These being digested in sulphuric acid, 
coloured it blue, indicating an alloy of silver, and the metal of 
indigo."* 

The following are some of the experiments, which I have 
made on this interesting subject : — 

Experiment 5. A globule of mercury, weighing about ten 
grains, was put into a spoon of platina, with a quantity of 
indjgogene, and exposed to the heat of a spirit lamp. W^hen 
the purple fumes began to appear, the mass was constantly 
stirred, m order to bring the metal into contact with the vapour. 
The quicksilver lost, in a considerable degree, its spherical 
form, and had the appearance of an amalgam. When it wat 
immersed in sulphuric acid, a deep green colour was developed, 
and the metal reassumed its globular form. 

Experiment 6. A globule of mercury, treated as above, 
was well washed in repeated portions of water, in order to 
remove any crystals of indigogene adhering to it, was after- 
wards dried and thrown into the acid. No change of colour 
was perceptible. 

Experiment 7. Quicksilver, which had been exposed to 
Ae vapour of indigogene, until its' form and fluidity were 
impaired, and afterwards washed and dried, was put into solu- 
tion of nitrate of silver, \fter forty-eight hours the precipi'* 
tated silver was immersed in sulphuric acid, but it communi- 
cated no colour. 

Experiment 8. A globule of the metal, which had been 
exposed to indigogene, was viewed through a microscope. Its 
turface was uniformly covered with a thin film of the substance, 
exhibiting a golden yellow colour, but no distinct crystals. 
When added to solution of nitrate of silver, the filip collected 
in different parts, in distinct masses, leaving the surface of the 
mercury beneath highly brilliant. After twenty-four hours, 
the precipitated silver, taken from the surface and thrown into 
sulphuric acid, occasioned no change of colour, nor was any 



* Annals of PhikMc^y, vol. Vn, p. 37. 
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€ffect prodttced on the acid until some of the siiyer, which had 
indigogene adhering to it, was added, then the acid became 
green* 

Experiment 9. A quantity of the supposed amalgam wu 
put into a glass tube, bent in the shape of a retort, and con- 
nected with an inverted jar, filled with quicksilver, in the mer- 
curial apparatus. Heat was applied to the part containing the 
materials ; the mercurjr boiled, a small quantity of indigogene 
sublimed, but.no gas passed into the receiver. The quick- 
ailver, which had thus been vaporized, was exposed to the 
action of sulphuric acidy but no change of colour could be 
observed* 

Experiment 10. Protochloride of mercury (calomel) was 
sublimed through indigogene ; the upper part of the receiver 
contained the salt, and the lower part, the indigogene. They 
did not appear to have acted upon each other. 

Experim£nt 11. Perchloride of mercury (corrosive subli- 
mMte) and indigogene, were intimately mixed by trituration in 
a mortar ; the mixture was put between two watch crystals 
and exposed to the heat of a spirit lamp. The internal sur^ 
' face of the upper crystal soon became covered with a light 
green coloured film, a whitish vapour escaped by the sides of 
the glasses, but the purple fumes of the indigogene were not, 
at any time, during the experiment, visible. On separating the 
glasses, the upper one was found covered with a crystalline 
substance, of an uniform light green colour. This substance 
exhibited the following properties. Under the microscope, it 
appeared to be composed of crystals, in the form of flattened 
prisms. A portion was boiled with alcohol, which acquired a 
fine green colour : from this solution nitrate of silver and 
ammonia threw down a white, and potash a deep yellow pre- 
cipitate. Some of it was gently concentrated in a watch crys- 
tal ; its colour gradually heightened, and it deposited minute 
green coloured crystals. Water, which had been boiled on 
the portion left undissolved by the alcohol, and which still 
retained its colour, was not affected by the addition of potash 
or ammonia. When thrown into solution of potash, this sub- 
stance remained unchanged ; and they were even boiled 
together, without producing any obvious effect. Added to 
sulphuric acid, it formed a green coloured solution, which was 
chan8;ed to blue on the affusion of water. Exposed to heat on 
platina, purple fumes, succeeded by a white vapour, were 
produced, and the whole mass was speedily dissipated. From 
the phenomena, exhibited by this saline substance, it can 
hardly be considered as a mixture of indigogene with the per- 
chloride. May it not rather be regarded as a triple compound 
of indigogene, chlorine, and metallic mercury ? 
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Experiment 12. Indigogene and cjanide (prusstate) of 
mercury were intimateij mixed ; the mixture was put betweeo 
two watch cr^^stals, and heat was applied. A strong odour of 
hydrocyanic acid was perceived ; and when the glasses were 
separated, minute globules of mercury were found adhering to 
the upper crystal, and indigogene, mixed with quicksilver^ 
occupying the lower. The result of this experiment is inter- 
esting, as it appears to demonstrate the presence of hydrogen 
in indigogene, and, at the same time, to afford another proof of 
the nature of the salt, formerly called prussiate of mercury* 

Experiment 13. A mixture of indigogene and the sub- 
sulphate of mercury was exposed to heat, in the way above 
mentioned ; the result was the decomposition of the salt, and 
the separation of quicksilver in its metallic state. Some of 
the globules were dropped into sulphuric acid, but they had 
no effect in communicating colour. 

Attempts were also made to ascertain, whether alloys of 
indigogene and some of the other metals could be obtained, 
and the following are some of the results. 

Experiment 14. A small mass of fusible alloy ^ mixed with 
«ix or eight grains of quicksilver, was melted; indigogene was 
added, and they were triturated together while hot. They 
adhered to each other with much pertinacity. A small portion 
of the mass tinged sulphuric acid green ; the remainder was 
put into a retort of the capacity of one cubic inch, connected 
with a mercurial apparatus, and exposed to heat. No elastic 
fluid passed over, but a fine crimson vapour filled the retort, 
and a very small quantity of a light blue powder sublimed. 
The compound metal, after the experiment, was white, and did 
not colour sulphuric acid. 

Experiment 15. Indigogene was mixed with melted tin, into 
the substance of which it could be readily pressed, and be 
made to divide it into a number of distinct masses. Some 
of these, added to the acid, tinged it green ; but the others, 
which were previously washed and carefully wiped, produced 
no such effect. 

Experiment 16. Metallic arsenic, and indigogene were 
mixed in fine powder, and exposed, in watch crystals, to a 
subliming heat. During the experiment, the violet fumes were 
very apparent. On separating the glasses, the arsenic was 
found sublimed, in its usual octoedrai form, and very 
brilliant. It neither gave purple vapours on exposure to 
heat, norVmged sulphuric acid green or blue. * Antimony and 
bismuth were also treated in the same way ; but there was no 
evidence, that either of them existed after the experiment, in 
the form of alloy. 

Indigogene is an inflammable substance. Its vapour takes 
fire by the approach of a flame, and it burns with a dense and 
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red flame) exhaling a ffaick amoke. It decompoiea tbe metallic 
oxjds, when exposed to heat together, and the satts, which coft* 
tain a large proportion of oxygen, by percussion. Mixed with 
chlorate of potash, and struck forcibly on ao anvil^ it explodeiV 
but not violently, and the mixture deflagrates hrilliantljr an 
exposure to a strong heat. The results of its combuation ar^ 
carbonic acid, carbonic oxyd, and aqueous vapour. Hence I 
conclude, that the elements of Jndigogene are carbon and 
faydrogen* 

In the experiments detailed, there does not appear to nae ta 
be sufficient evidence of the truth of the opinioa stated bj 
Brugnatelii, that indigogene is capable of forming an amalgam 
with mercury, and, therefore, is to be considered as metallic ia 
its nature. Even supposing the amalgam to be actually pro- 
duced, this property alone is not to be regarded aa decisive 
that the substance itself is metallic. But the appearance af 
the quicksilver may be explained in another way. The indi- 
gogene, I believe, is kept in contact with the metals bj cohe- 
sive attraction alone ; for it may be mixed with melted tin, aad 
when the solid mass is broken, its crystals' may be obaenred in 
the substance unaltered ; and a globule of mercury in tius state, 
when viewed by the microscope, seems to have merely its aurbce 
covered with a film, exhibiting the colour of indigogene, which 
may be removed by washing, and will leave the metal in ila 
pure and simple state. Dobereiner supposed he had obtained 
a solid amalgam, by tbe long triture of mercury with heated 
indigo ; but it is possible, that it appeared solid, merely in con* 
sequence of the great division of the metal by the interposed 
substance, as quicksilver is extinguished, as it has been teniied^ 
by oily and viscid bodies. ' If indigogene, as a whole, be me- 
tallic, or if it contain a metal, we must admit either, that this 
metal is compound, of which there is as yet no example, or 
that it is the basis of carbon or of hydrogen. With respect 
to the metallic nature of carbon, no one, but Dobereiner, I be- 
lieve, has ventured to affirm it f but there is some proba- 
bility, that this is the case with regard to hydrogen, at least, 
the phenomena which take place, when mercury is negatively 
electrified in contact with water, by the voltaic apparatus, 
appear to favour the idea. But the facts, connected with the 
mutual action of indigogene and the metals, do not warrant any 
conclusion of this kind ; for the supposed amalgam, when ex- 
posed to heat, gives out purple vapours, and tinges sulphuric 
acid green, which colour, being the same as that which is pro- 
duced in the acid by indigogene alone, is a strong argument in 
favour of the mechanical mixture of the two substances* 

[To be coDtioued.] 
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Firsi lines of the Practice of Physic. By William Ccri^- 
LEN, M. D. late Professor of the Practice of Physic^ in 
the University of ladinbnrghy She. £c. With notes and 
observations^ practical and explanatory^ and a preliminO' 
ry diseotirsCy in dtfenee of classical medicine^ by Charles 
Caldwell, ii • d. Two volumes 8vo. Philadelphia, Ed- 
ward and Richard Parker, 181 6. 

IT is 'somewhat singular, that while Dr. Callen contributed^ 
perhaps more than any other person, io diffose among me- 
dical men those principles of physiology and of pathology 
which now prevail, yet his own peculiar theories scarcely find 
s single defender among the physicians of our day. His works, 
and that before us more particularly, are highly valued and are 
dUigently read ; but not for the sake of the peculiar theories 
they present to us. The excellence of Dr. Cullen is, that he 
gives his descriptions and his theories distinctly. ; and that he 
is pecuKarly clear and just in his delineations of disease. As 
a systematic writer, he is perhaps unrivalted in this respect. 
In regard to individual diseases, there are no doubt many, who 
bave given descriptions as faithful, and of course more full and 
mmute, than those of Cullen. 

But the merits of this distinguished teacher are universally 
known, and we have not taken up the work before us with an 
intention to review his writings. Our business is with this 
edition of the *' first lines, &c." in which is found much mat- 
ter peculiar to itself. This matter consists of a preface, and 
a prelhninary discourse, and of numerous notes, or commen- 
taries. Ill these notes, the intention of the editor is, not io ex- 
plain the doctrines of ibe original work, but to furnish correc- 
tions in respect to theory, and to supply deficiencies in respect 
to practice. As the edfitor is a gentleman, who ranks very 
high among the physicians of Philadelphia, for his literary and 
scientific attainments, the additions which he makes to this va- 
luable work, must be regarded with the interest, which attaches 
to the opinions of an individual of such a description. But 
this interest is much mcreased, by what appears in the prole- 
gomena, viz. that this work comes out under the sanction of 
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the present Professor ot the theory and practice of ph jsic is 
the University of Pennsylvania, and that he adopts it . as his 
text book. Even more, we are informed, that the editor has 
had access to some of Doctor Chapman's manuscript lectures, 
from which he has enriched his wora, and from which, in two or 
three instances, he has given us extracts. The opportunity of 
learning the doctrines and precepts inculcated in the first me- 
dical school in our country, and, if the number of its pupils be 
a criterion, one of the first in the world, cannot be regarded 
with indifierence. 

But it must be known, that the doctrines referred to are 
not those, which we have hitherto received from the Philadel- 
phia 4School. Those were the doctrines of Rush ; and wheiher 
correct or not, we deem it certain, that his persuasive eloquence 
and the force of his genius caused them to be received with 
very little opposition during his life by those, who resorted to 
his lecture room. Now that the voice of their author has 
ceased to resound on the ears of his pupils, these doctrines 
itiust rest on their own merits aloiie ;and it remains to be seen, 
which of them are placed on stable foundations, and which 
upon the personal influence of the celebrated Professor. Al- 
ready it seems, that under the sanction of the successor of Or* 
Rush, there is a formal attempt, to overthrow his most favorite 
principles, and almost to expose his system to derision* 

" To those, who, for thie last twenty years, have been con- 
versant with the history of medicine in the United States, it 
is perfectly known, that a bold and persevering attempt was 
made, by the late Dr. Rush, to overthrow entirely Methodical 
Nosology, and erect, on its ruins, his favourite hypothesis of 
the Unity of Disease* Nor was he altogether unsuccessful 
in the pursuit of his enterprise. By a combination of popu- 
lar and imposing qualities, superadded to an ascendancy, do- 
rived from his station, as a public k teacher, he implanted in 
the minds of no inconsiderable portion of the physicians of 
America, a disbelief in the troth and value of classical medi- 
cine. 

*^ To endeavour to counteract this evil, which, from the sim- 

Elicity it appeared •to have introduced into medical science, 
ad become exceedingly seductive of indolent minds ; to re- 
call the prevalence of correct principles, touching the subdi- 
visions and classification of disease ; and, to restore to our pro- 
fession the advantages of system, constitute the object of our 
Preliminary Discourse." — Preface to American edit. p. ix. 

Accordingly, in the preliminary discourse. Dr. Caldwell 
points out the true basis of system and classification in science. 
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▼iz. ** affinitj in tome points, and disBiinilarity in others ;'' and 
be shows the object and tendency of this classification. He 
iliostrates its importance, and the benefits to be derived from it, 
by a reference to the Various branches of natural history and 
particularly to Zoology. The only question is, whether dis* 
seases are susceptible of a similar aiTangement. Dr. Rush 
thought (hat they were not, but Dr. Caldwell says that they 
are, since they have affinity in some points and dissimilarity in 
others; and subsequently he shows, that Rush himself had in 
effect a system of Nosology. In his endeavours to establish 
the differences among diseases, Dr. Caldwell is led to consider 
the doctrine of the unity of disease promulgated by Dr. Rush. 
On this doctrine were grounded the principal objections of this 
learned Professor to systematic nosology, and, if that can be 
proved to be untenable, the superstructure raised upon it must 
be deserted. The editor of this work contends, that the doc- 
trine of the unity of disease implies the unity of excitability 
and the unity ofstimtUi. The editor himself seems to us, not 
to distinguish sufficiently between sensibility and irritability, 
properties essentially different and perfectly distinct ; but 
which, by Brown and his followers, are not distinguished at 
all. Without, however, availing himself of this distinction, 
the two properties being comprehended under the term excita- 
bility. Dr. Caldwell satisfactorily disproves the doctrines in 
question. In truth, we doubt exceedingly whether any physi- 
cian ever lived, who after one year's practice verily believ.ed 
that all stimuli produce the same effects, and that all parts of 
the body are affected in the same mode by the same stimuli. 

In the conclusions at which Dr. Caldwell arrives, in regard 
to the doctrine of unity of disease, and in regard to the im- 
portance of a systematic arrangement of diseases, we fully ac- 
cord with him ; but we would not be understood as assenting 
to all the opinions expressed in his preliminary discourse. In 
the preference which he gives to Cullen's system of nosolo- 
gy over any other extant, he will no doubt be supported by 
the majority of voices ; but for ourselves, we cannot be so de- 
cided in preferring Cullen to Sauvages, not to bring inta view 
the systems of any later writers. We shall fully agree how- 
ever with Dr. Caldwell, in lamenting the imperfection of all 
the systems of nosology, and we think it Would not be difficult 
to point out certain radical defects in them all. That they all 
have important defects. Dr. Caldwell is perfectly aware; in 
Cullen's system he states, that <* its faults are numerous, and 
several of them conspicuous ;'' and he closes his discourse with 
*^ a brief consideration of some of the most important oif them*'' 
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On the crilicimiiSy wbich be m^eS) a few renuirks muBt be 
(^ered ou our part. 

First, he objects to CuUcd's defioitioo of fever, od accouot 
of its coDcludiog clause, sine morbo loccdi primario.'^ It 
was Dr. Cullen's object hy these words to point out a distioc*' 
lion, long recognised by good observers, between the disease 
he was defining, called fever, or idiopathic fever, and those 
diseases included by CuUen in the same class under his order 
PblegmasiiB. In the phlegmasia^, when pure, there is first a 
local afiection, viz* an inflammation, and then the system is af« 
f^cted by sympathy. The aflfectioo of the system in these 
cases has not one uniform character ; sometimes it is marked 
by an affection of the sanguiferous system most especially, 
solnetimes by an affection of the chylopoietic system, some* 
times by an affection of the brain, and nervous system, &c» 
Si^iilar varieties appear in idiopathic fever, (if the term maj be 
employed) but without our being able tp trace them to any 
peculiar causes. Now Dr. Caldwell contends, that, in the cases, 
where we fail to discover any local disease, such a oue must, 
nevertheless, exist ; and he endeavours to prove it by showing, 
1st. That it is possible for aq adequate local cause to exist with-^ 
out exciting any sensation, and therefore if in an internal part, 
without being recognised. 2d. That **all febrile affections 
which we are capably of clearly tracing to their commence- 
ment, most certably originate in a topical affection.'^ 3d. That 
the remote causes of fever cannot '^ gain access to the whole 
system at once ; they must therefore attack locally, and after- 
wards extend their ravages on sympathetic principles." 
. It is probable that our author would not believe that much 
was gained, should the two first arguments be admitted in all 
their force, unless the third was also admitted to be valid and 
to bear upon his point. It will suffice then to examine I his 
third. Nor is it to be granted, at first, that all foreign causes 
acting on the system, operate on parts and not on the wholot 
The parts primarily exposed to their action are the organs of 
sense, the skin and the mucous membrane of the various pas- 
sages having external outlets-f According to the doctrine in 

^ * The definition is Pnegressis lanjpiore, lassitudipae, et ali|$ 4cbilitati( 
s^is, pyrexia, sipe morl^ locali primario. 

f It is not necessary for the porpeses of the present disc9i9sioe to ra? 
mark, that in cases of solution of continuity, different surfaces are exposed 
to the action of externa] causes. Nor need we embarrass the queRtioUi by 
Irrin^in^ iptp view the ipj^uence pf the pa^siops^ as causes of disease. 



question, there mast be some local afiection on some of these 
parts in every case of fever, and the fever arises from sympa- 
thy of the whole system with this part. 

We think that Dr. Caldwell will agree, that we have repre* 
aented him fairly in the foregoing stafement. But if the argu- 
ment be pursued, it seems to prove too much. For is any one 
disposed to deny that the affection of the system in pleurisy 
in peritoritis, &c. arises in these cases respectively trom in* 
flammation of the pleura, of the peritoneum, &c. But these 
are not the parts, on which the remote causes could have ori- 
ginally acted according to Dr. C's opinion ; they are' not the 
primary diseases ; and, in accordance with the principlea 
which he repeatedly advances, they must arise from sympathy, 
in consequence of diseasie in the skin, mucous membrane, &c. 
Turnine, however, to those pages in the book before us, in 
which these opinions should have been expressed, we do not 
find them. The inference is, that the Editor had not arrived 
at such conclusions. 

The truth is, that the parts first acted upon, or first touched 
by external causes of disease, mukt be those before enumerated. 
But, causes applied to these parts, produce disease in other 
and distant parts, without occasioning any evident disease ill 
the parts first acted upon or touched ; or if any thing, which 
can be called disease, be produced in these parts primarily, 
this disease is transient, and the continuance of the secondary 
affection is not dependent upon it. Thus, a temporary inter- 
ruption of the cutaneous excretion may occasion an inflamma- 
tion in the pleura. Four days afterwards, you may restore 
the excretion in any degree you please, the inflammation will 
continue in the pleura. So a temporary interruption of the 
catamenia, or <^ the lochia, will occasion inflammation in the 
peritoneum, or in some other part ; but the restoration of the 
uterine discharge will not remove the disease. The disease is 
produced tmo tein; and, being produced, it goes through its 
stages without reference to its cause. At least, after the disease 
is once fairly established, this is the case. 

Now we conceive, that on the same principles may be ex- 
plained the occurrence of what has been called idiopathic fever ; 
and that when it is said, that this occurs without a primary 
local diseasey it is not meant to deny, that some unusual im- 
pression has been made on some point in the body. Such an 
unusual impression may, pfailosopbically considered, constitute 
a disease ; but nothing is considered a disease in the common 
view of the subject, of which we have not some palpable eyi- 
dence. In this case, it is meant to deny, that there exists any 
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local disease, on wMcfa'f he affection of the system depends for 
its maintenance, or continuance. It is meant to deny, that the 
affection of the system stands on the same ground, as that 
which follows common inflammation, and which may be removed 
by removing the inflammation. It is true, that idiopathic fever 
is sometimes removed at an early period, by applications made 
to the stomach, and sometimes by applications made to the 
skin. But this does not prove, that the disease depends, in 
these cases, on the local affections of the stomach or skin. 

Believing as we do, that idiopathic fever, (febris of Cullen,) 
is an affection of the whole system sui generis^ altogether 
idistinct in its nature from the sympathetic affections produced 
by inflammation, we could not pass unnoticed the attempt from 
so respectable a quarter, to confound these different affections* 
But, to expose the whole ground of argument on these topics 
would lead us too far. 

There is another subject, which is taken up in the prelimi- 
nary discourse, and to which the Editor frequently refers in 
his notes, in iirhich we do not perfectly accord with him. This 
is the subject of contagion. In condemning the loose and 
indistinct views, which have too often been entertained by 
others, he, perhaps, goes to the opposite extreme, and limits 
too much I he evidence to be admitted in proof of contagion. 
The small-pox may be communicated through the atmosphere 
by effluvia, and, likewise, by bringing the fluid or dried virus, 
produced on one subject, into contact with the naked fibre of 
another. In examining this virus, it is not found to have any 
sensible or chemical properties, by which it can be distin- 
guished from matter produced in the human subject under 
some other circumstances. The property of re-producing, in 
a fresh subject, the same disease by which it has been formed 
in another, is learnt only by experience. There are several 
other circumstances learnt by observation and experience, in 
regard to this disease. I. When a person haaf once undergone 
the disease, he is incapable of undergoing it again. There 
are, however, some rare exceptions to this ; and certain local 
effects may be repeatedly produced by the virus on the same 
subject. 2. This disease may be produced by an exceedingly 
small quantity of the virus, as perfectly as by a large quantity. 
3. This disease may be made to occur at all seasons and in 
all climates. Under this head, however, it is to be remember- 
ed, that in places where it always exists, it is in certain years 
and seasons vastly mor^ prevalent, than in other years and 
seasons. Also, it is very different in its degree of severity at 
different periods. 4» It occurs, at a certain fixed period, that 
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18, about fourteen days after exposure, when produced bj 
effluvia* After iuoculatioD, it also affects the sy stem at a certain 
period ; but this is shorter than when it is communicated by 
effluvia. Neither of these periods is of precisely the same 
length in all cases, varying from two to four days, without any 
obvious cause. In consequence of the intervention of other 
jliseases, they may be protracted much longer. 5. We do 
not know the origin of this disease ; but we have reason to be- 
lieve, that it has not, for several. ages, been produced in any 
other way than by contagion. 

We know, then, that small-pox is contagious; and we know, 
that the laws, just enumerated, exist in respect to this disease^^ 
But we do not know, that these laws are necessarily connected 
ivith its power of re-producing itself by contagion. We are 
not, therefore, to deny the property of contagion to any other 
disease^ because the same l|iws are not found to exist in respect 
to such disease. If it was certain, that in regard to the mode 
of communication, or in regard to all or any of the laws enume- 
rated, all other contagious diseases must resemble small-pox, 
the difficulty of deciding whether a disease is contagious 
would be very much diminished. 

It certainly is possible, that a disease originating on this day, 
for the first time, may be contagious. It certainly is possible, 
that diseases frequently originating ^de novoy and in various 
places, may be contagious. It certainly is possible, that a dis* 
ease may be contagious only among persons, who have been 
predisposed to it by some atmospheric influence. It is true, 
that a good deal of circumstantial evidence is necessary to 
satisfy us of the contagious character of diseases of the descrip- 
tions now given. But the possibility of their having such a 
character cannot be denied. On the other hand, in proportion 
as a disease is subject to the laws enumerated as applying to 
small pox, we are more ready to admit evidence in favour of 
its being contagious. 

What, then, shall be admitted as conclusive evidence of the 
contagious power of a disease ? We know not that one kind of 
evidence alone is to be admitted. Inoculation makes the evi- 
dence demonstrative ; but we must not refuse tp be satisfied by 
any evidence short of this. If an unusual disease should pre- 
vail among us, and it should be made clear, that the-first per- 
son affected with the same disease had recently arrived from 
some other district, in which that disease had been prevalent 
before his departure, there would arise a strong suspicion, that 
this disease was contagious. Should it appear only among 
thosoj who had beeoy ia some way, exposed to the sick, this 
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tmpicion woqld beeooie more stfong. Should now a consider 
rabte portion of the beelthj inhabitaots be removed fo a iteigb> 
bouring place, and ftboold all intercoanie between them and the 
other inhabitants be prevented, and should those who had thoi 
removed escape from the disease, while it continued ta prevd 
among the others, the evidence woold be nPearly irresistible. 
It is true, that even here it would be possible for as to be mis* 
led. The evidence wouM not be so strong as that arising 
from inoculation. Tet it would be such as rightfnllj to influ- 
ence our conduct. We should in siich a case take the same 
precautions, as if we were perfectly sure of the contagious 
power of the disease. ^ 

To this subject, the evidence of contagion, there are re* 
seated references in the notes to the work before ns, as well as 
m the preliminary discourse, and the editor seems to limit 
much more than we have done, the evidence which is fo be 
deemed satisfactory. 

In the preliminary discomme, there are several vainable criti- 
cisms on Cullen's nosology, which entirely correspond wHh 
our own opinions ; especially those which point out inflamma^ 
tion as the real disease, in many disorders, arranged by Cullen 
under diflferent heads. It is a regard to the external appear- 
ances only, which can in any measure justify the arrangemenf 
of such diseases under different classes and orders. It is de- 
serting the natural for an arbitrary system, which should not 
be done at all, unless it is done altogether. It has not been done 
altogether by Cnllen, nor by any other nosolbgist, and here is a 
fundamental error. That it is an error difficult to avoid is very 
true ; but it is important to be aware of it and to search for a 
remedy. 

In referring to the numerous and copious notes, affixed to the 
work under review, we must be less prolix than we have been 
on the preliminary discourse. We recommend the careful pe- 
rusal of them all to our readers, as displaying the philosophi- 
cal acnteness and the practical kncrwledge of the editor. It 
would be unnecessary for us, were we able, to attempt to give 
additional force to the arguments, illustrations, and precepts 
they contain. In all points, however, we do not fully agree 
with their author, and on some of those, which are most import 
tant, we shall briefly remark ; and as convenience permits, we 
shall notice some of the passages which we are so fortunate as 
to approve more entirely. 

Dr. Caldwell disapproves, ars might be expected, the theory 
of fever offered by Cullen. On that point few will oppose him. 
But he takes occasion, while on this subject, and afterwards, 
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on various other occasions, to reprobate the use of the term 
sedative^ as applied to substances acting on the living system. 
We are unwilling to. dispute about words ; but this happens 
to be so convenient that we cannot give it up without a strug- 
gle. We knowhow much fault has been found with it hereto- 
fore, but had hoped that it was getting into better fashion, and 
might hereafter be employed without serioi^s opposition. We 
do employ articles as medicines, the use of which is very 
soon followed by diminution of feeling, or of action, or of 
both. We have not been able, by the most diligent ob- 
servation, to discover, that either an increase of feeling, or 
an increase of action necessarily precedes the effects above 
mentioned. They may occur, but as we have watched 
for them diligently and patiently in many cases and have not 
discovered them, we cannot admit their occurrence as certain. 
In the present state of our knowledge, then, we can only say, 
that sensation and action are diminished after the use of these 
articles. It is obvious that this effect is not produced by the 
removal of any stimulus; and if we must explain the modtis 
operoihdi of the articles referred to, we shall say that they 
diminish the irritability, or the sensibility, or both, as the case 
may be. The reader must compare this explanation witk the 
ingenious arguments of Dr. Caldwell on this subject, and par- 
ticularly with the theory offered on page 108, vol. I. 

' At page 111, and following, vol. I, we find a discussion of 
the humoral pathology, which has recently found a very dis- 
tinguished advocate in Dr. Hosack. We agree with the gen- 
tleman at Philadelphia, in '' bearing deliberately our decided 
testimony" against this doctrine. But in the discussion of this 
subject, and on other accasions. Dr. Caldwell takes occasion to 
deny the admission of all foreign matters into the blood vessels. 
It is by the absorbents that all matters are conveyed into the 
blood vessels. ■ Now Dr. Caldwell says " to nothing will they 
grant admission and conveyance, until it be digested and as- 
similated to an uniform mass." We acknowledge that we Jiave 
been in the habit of believing that some substances unassimi- 
lated are occasionally admitted into the blood vessels ; not 
such as do, or can produce a chemical change in the blood ; 
nor such as become constituents of the blood after their admis- 
sion. We have supposed, that these substances are sioaply 
mixed with the blood, in the same manner as we believe, the. 
fibrin, the albumen and the red globules to be merely n^ixed 
together, and not to be in chemical combination. . Some df the 
most striking evidences in support of our opinion are found in . 
the cases, where substances, eaten by a female, give theic^ tapte 

Vol. VI. 24 
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and medicinal powera io Uie miik* Dr. Cmldwell tdk mt^ U»t 
the sobstftoceB referred to in theie ceMs ere digealed eod be- 
come componeot parts of tbe blood ; but that iq tbe prMseaa of 
excretion, tbere tpd^ea phce a decoapoaitioii» in coBBeqaence 
of which they are set at liberty* and are then. again iaposaei- 
sioD of their original propwtiea* 

At page 14I9 in the same volume the sabject of qoarMrtins 
is adverted to, and the wish is expressed, tbist the Hittedr«ygr 
be more fully inquired into, and the necessity of the ■ practice 
considered impartially. It is certain, that the quarantine bmi 
are the source of great inconvenience. If they are iiaeiessi 
the burden should be removed. It is in this country that the 
subject should be investigated; for at present, we not only snf- 
fer at home by this practice, but we give occasion, by this 
very circumstance, to many foreign powers to snbject oar 
trade to great embarrassment abroad* in cases where tt cer- 
tainly is not necessary. 

At page 215, vol. I^ we learn, that Dr. Caldwell adoptsihe 
opinion originally proposed by Dr. Lubbock. and .Mr. Allen; 
or rather, if wenremesiiber right, by some Italiao physician £mt 
of all. — This is, that the impetus of the blood through the ve^* 
sels of an inflamed part is diminished, not increaaed« and that 
the vessels are debilitated. It does not seem evident to ns* that 
the impetus is necessarily either increased or diminished during 
inflammation. The enlargement of the vessels is not to be ex- 
plained mechanically, but by the power oC etongation pea* 
aessed by tbe fibres of their muscular coats, which has been' 
taught by Hunter and by Barthea. But that it is essential for 
vessels to be debilitated, in order to the performance of the new 
and extraordinary fonctioos of inflamnuition-— this is faard^ to 
believe. In regard to Dr. Wilson's experiments, we are aatis* 
fied that they are not worthy of any regard on this point. 

While considering the process of suppuration, the editor 
claims for one of our countrymen, an honour, wiiich has» we be- 
lieve, been commonly thought to lie between the celebraled De 
Haen and John Hunter. We have never seen the dissertation 
>by Dr. Morgan ; but the British physicians wiU ask, whether 
the doctrine it asserts had not been already promalgated by 
Huuter, in ]765« 

<' Pus is not produced by a mere change in an effused and 
stagnant portion of fluid. It is now known to be the result of ^ 
morbid glandular action. It is as genuine a secretion from the 
blood as bile or urine, saliva or tha pancreatic juice. As A 
ready intimated, it is formed by the glandular action, of the ca* 
pillaries, which'nature, in her wisdom and resources, enables 
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them to tssume, in order that tbey may reliere themselves 
firom the superabondance of blood which oppresses them. 

** For a correct theory of the formation of pus, we are in* 
debted to an American physician — the late Dr. Morgan of Phi- 
ladelphia. For the Doctor's views on this subject, see his 
excellent Inaugural Dissertation published in Edinburgh, in the 
listin tongue, in the year 1765. For the honour of American 
medical literature, this essay ought to be republished, and eve- 
ry physician of ourcoifntry should qualify himself to read it 
in the language in which it appears.'* — P. 225, vol. L 

The reference of dropsical effusions to inflammation appears 
to us highly correct. See p. 230. vol. I, and p. 866 and follow- 
ing, vol. 2. Although this doctrine is not offered as new, it ap- 
pears to us not to be very generally understood. The late 
work of Blackall, and the paper by Dr. Wells on dropsy fol- 
lowing scarlatina, in addition to that before us, will tend to the 
formation of correct opinions on this subject. ^ 

On eynancke trtickealis, Dr. Caldwell states, that this diayease 
is sometimes epidemic. It was so, he says, in the neighbourhood 
of Alexandria, in the year 1799, when Washington fell a victim 
to it; and in Philadelphia, in the winter of 1809 — 10. It is 
certainly rare for this disease to be epidemic, although, as a 
sporadic disease, we are constantly meeting it. But, we were 
induced to refer to this subject, partly, in order to remark that 
the disease which destroyed our illustrious countryman, does 
not seem to have been precisely eynanche traehealisy of the 
croup which is so common among children; but eynanche 
laryngCMf the disease recently described by Dr. Farre of 
London, and which seems to occur mostly among adults. 

In respect to the pathological anatomy of croup, we find the 
following passage : — 

** In the dissections made in this country — and they have 
been numerous— this preternatural membrane in the trachea 
and bronchiie has rarely been found. In many, perhaps a 
majority of cases, but very little even of commto mucus, or of 
any thing else that marks inflammation, has been found in the 
neighbourhood of the seat of the disease. We have the 
high authority of our very able and distinguished friend, the 
present professor of the theory and practice of medicine in the 
university of Pennsylvania, to say, that such has been the 
result of his experience. Such has been, in like manner, the 
result of our own. Yet the disease is, for the most part, if not 
always, of an inflammatory character, and we are bound to 
believe, that the membrane does occasionally exist.'' — P. 260, 
vol. I. 
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. It has Itopf^ened' to'wiy •alio, Id see CMee^ where the preter* 
natural roetnbraiie bas been wanting, althougb Gertainlj not in 
the majority of the eases which have ooine within oor cc^ni- 
zance. But, When^ tbi§ 'membrane haa been wanting, mncua has 
been found iri fconsiderable abundance* 

At p. 263, thcr contagioos power of cynamch€ paroiideM is 
denied.' It is hoped, that some precise observatiooa on this 
subject will be 'published. Our own experience had been 
riatfaer in faVoor of the common opinion, but we hare net 
observed accurately. 

Passing by many interesting subjeets, we find, uiider the head 
of' rheumatism, that Dr. Caldwell considers this a hereditary 
disease; an opinion which it supported by our own obnerra- 
tions.« In respect to the ^ treatment of this disease. Dr. Gaid* 
well' appears to ns to undervalue cathaHics. In the treatment 
of chronic rheuoiatism, he claims for Dr. ChapoMn the honour 
of first using flannel rollers,* a practieis which has, of late, been 
brought forward with a good deal of formality by Dr. Bnlfoor, 
bf Edinbntghf By the same ingenious and learaed Professor, 
the properties of Jtmiptrw SMna, in relieving the chronic 
rheumatism, have also been ascertained. On thit subject, our 
readers will not require an apology for the folio wing valaaMe, 
though long quotatiei}. 

** On the operation oC the Juniperus Sabina, or Sa^in, in 
chronic rheumatism, we are permitted, by the kindness of Dr. 
Chapman, to take from his manuscript lectures, the foilowing 
interesting and important extract : 

*^ * The Savin, in its operation on the system, produces the 
effects of a wsirm, powerful, and diffusible stimulant, exciting 
all the secretions, 'with a considerable determination to the 
surface. 

^*^ Baffled in my attempts to cure some of the forms of chro- 
nic rhetimatism with the ordinary remedies, it is now upwards of 
five years, since I was led, in consequence of my speculative 
notions, as to Ifae powers of this medicine, to experiment with 
it in this disease. During the period which has subsequently 
elapsed, I have prescribed it very extensively, both in public 
aAd private practice. The resnlt of my numerous ttials with 
it is such, that I hope it will not be;deemed the language of 
enthusiasm, when I declare, that I hold it to be entitled to be 
placed at the very head of the remedies in chronic rheumatism* 

^* * But, for its successful application, it* requires a very nice 
discrimination in the selection of the proper cases. 
. *^ * My enlarged experience with the medicine^ has taught me 
some degree of certainty in its nse. It is still, however, not 
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easy, by any general descriptioo, to impart the aame sort of 
tact, or knowledge.' 

*'After a description of a form of rheumatism, in which there 
exists great exhaustion of the system, with an unusual degree 
of coldness, and want of actiop on the surface of the body, the 
professor subjoins the following practical remarks : 

*^ ' Endued with properties, such as I have alleged it to pos- 
sess, it was reasonable to presume, that the Savin would prove 
eminently serviceable in the precise form of rheumatism, which 
has been here described. 

'* * The primary effects of the medicine, or, at least, its sen- 
sible effects are, to heat and stimulate the whole system, pro- 
ducing particularly a glow on the surface, with much itching 
and ultimately a slight perspiration, which, however, seems to 
be extorted by the mere force of excitement. There are, also, 
sometimes, miliary eruptions. 

*' * The influence of the Savin over the circulation is prodi- 
gious. The pulse, which, previously to its exhibition, is com- 
monly small, weak, and accelerated, now becomes* AjII, active, 
and comparatively slow. No portion of the system, indeed, 
seems to escape its wide pervading operation ; every function 
being more or less invigorated, and especially some of the 
secretory offices, as the urinary, the catamenial, and, perhaps^ 
the seminal. 

** < Contrary to a very uniform law of the animal economy, 
by which it seems to be ordained, that the vigour of the arterial 
and lymphatic apparatus should be in an inverse ratio, we have 
here indisputable evidence, in the speedy removal of the 
chalky depositions, and of the various morbid growths incident 
to the disease, of absorption being actively performed. 

*^ 'After some days' continuance of the Savin, either from 
the mitigation of the disease, or the positive tonic power which 
the medicine exerts, the situation ot the patient is very con- 
siderably improved, a^ relates to his strength, appetite, rest, 
and general sensations.' 

'^ Encouraged by bis successful use of Sarin in one kind of 
chronic rheumatism. Dr. Chapman was led to administer it in 
another — that which is usually denominated syphilitic. Here, 
again, his success was highly flattering ; the disease being 
always alleviated, if not cured, by the remedy. 

'' On commencing the use of the Savin, in any case, the 
professor's practice is, to administer to an adult from twelve to 
fifteen grains of the powdered leaves, three times a-day. This 
dose he gradually increases, until an evident etfect is produced ; 
which sometimes, as, he informs us, requires Mhree or four 
times the quantity' with which he had begun." — P. 826, vol.1. 



On the subject oTgeot, we iiad mny TtlueUe remarfai ia 
the notes, and, among them, another extract from the nano- 
script lectures of Dr. Chaponn, which we subjom. The 
practice it recommends is supported, among others, hy Dr« 
Sutton, in his late work on gout, peritonitis, &c. Dr. Soften 
tried this treatment thoroogUj, upon himself, and with most 
satisfactory residts. 

** It may be proper for me in this place, (says the Professor,) 
to state, that the treatment of podagra or reguhr gout, by active 
purging, is a very ancient practice. It indeed prevailed, with 
BO interruption, from the earliest times, until it was prohibited 
by Sydenham, on purely theoretical views : it being, he ob- 
serves, < an inviolable law of nature^ that the matter of the 
disease should be thrown out by the extremities, emetics and 
cathartics will have no other effiict, than that of bringiBg back 
the offending matter to the bowels.' 

<< Enslaved by the authority of Sydenhaaii, we have ever 
since, with some very limited exceptions, wholly abandoned 
the use of purgatives, and have been most commonly content 
to let the attack spontaneously exhaust itself. To envelepe 
the limb with flannel, and to urge a patient endnranee ef the 
pain, constitute, indeed, proverbially, the amount of what w al 
present done in a regular paroxysm of gout. 

<^ It appears to me, that the example of Sydenham has been, 
in this case, exceedingly mischievous ; having led, in my opi- 
nion, to the desertion of a practice, which, if judiciously applied, 
is not only safe, but peculiarly calculated, to overcome this most 
distressing disease. 

<* It would ill comport with my duties, were I to indulge in 
any minute, or lengthened disquisition respecting the nature 
and causes of gout. My impression, very concisely stated, is, 
that this disease, if not originating in, has a most intimate con« 
nexion with, certain states of the alimentary canal. I am 
inclined to this view of the subject, from having so frequently 
observed gout to commence with the symptoms which denote 
a disordered condition of the stomach and bowels. The pre- 
cursory indications of an approaching attack of this disease 
are, almost invariably, flatulence, sour eructations, indigestioB^ 
depraved appetite, nausea, strong sensations of internal heat, 
ana obstinate constipation, or a lax and disordered state of thd 
bowels.— 

— << But whether the opinion I have ventured to advance on 
this subject be right or wrong, (continues the Professor,) it may 
be confldently stated, that the practice it dictates is perfectly 
sound, and fully warranted by long and diversified experience* 
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^ I Imve nowy for several years, habitually eiii{doyed purga- 
tives in the paroxysms of gout, and with utaequivocal advantage. 
Not content with simply opening the bowels, I completely 
evacuate, by active purging, the entire alimentary canal. This 
being accomplished, all the distressing sensations of the sto- 
mach which I have mentioned are removed, the pain and 
infiammalion of the limb gradually subside, and the paroxysm, 
thus broken, speedily passes away. To ethct these purposes, 
however, it is often necessary to recur to the remedy repeatp 
edly. 

^'Though, in some instances, the operation of a single 
cathartic will be productive of considerable relief, it more 
generally requires successive purging for several days to do it. 

^* My practice has been, to adauaister every day, or every 
other day, a very large dose of rhubarb and magnesia, to produce 
a greater or lesser number of openings, according to the strength 
of the patient, and the violence of the case/' — ^P. 367, vol. I. 

A very valuable note on the vaccine disease, commences at 
page 377, partly extracted from Thomas's ^Modern Practice 
of Physic.'* It closes with the folbwing passage. This con* 
tains intbnnation which may, often, be very convenient, and 
which is aot» we apprehend, sufficiently diffused in our country. 

<< From the report of the physicians of the Vaccine Pock 
Institution, it appears, that the matter of a single pustule, being 
mixed with one quarter of an ounce measure of warm water, 
such diluted matter excited as distinct a vaccine pock by inocula!- 
tion, as an equal quantity of undiluted matter." — P. 39S, vol. I. 

Dr. Caldwell doubts the contagious power of the measles, 
and still more that of scarlaiina and of the plague. In respect 
to the latter disease, we know not how to arrive at a satisfactory 
decision, amidst the contending evidence. We have been dis- 
posed, however, to hold the same opinion with Dr. Caldwell. 
But as to the two former, and espeeially measles, our own 
experience does not permit us to dcKibt that they are contagious. 

Dr. Caldwell believes most diseases of the skin to be sympa- 
thetic, and to have their seat in the stomach. Hence, free 
evacuation of the alimentary canal is recommended in those 
diseases. Erysipelas especially, he thinks, to be very similar 
to gout. In respect to the treatment of erysipelas, the follow- 
ing passage is worthy particular notice. The practice is new 
to us. Has it ever been extended to gout? 

<* But nothing, we believe, so effectually checks the progress 
of erysipelatous inflammation, as the use of blisters. When 
the inflamed spot is so situated, and of such a size, that it can 
be completely covered by a blister, it rarely extends any- 
further. 
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** lo erysipelas of the face, we have never employed this 
remedy. But, for arresling the course of this disease, whes 
ajflfecting other parts of the body, we have repeatedly used i^ 
with great advantage. In what our author denominates 
^erysipelas phlegmonodes' of the limbs, it should never be 
neglected."---?. 437, vol. I. 

We were somewhat surprised at page 455, to find the editor 
coinciding with Dr. Mead and Dr. Moseley, on the influence of 
the moon upon hemorrhages* It is not intended to controvert 
this doctrine ; but we should not have expected a recommen- 
dation of it, from so strenuoua an advocate for the independence 
of the solidum vivum^ as we find in the philosophical editor 
of this work. 

The practical part of the observations in this gentleman's 
notes will be greatly respected ; and, for this reason, we think 
it important to remark, that the use of digitalis, proposed 
page 488, vol. I, in epistaxiSj seema to us very extravagant, 
and even unsafe. This medicine is directed ^^ in doses of one 
or two grains, and to be repeated every hour or oftener, until 
a nausea be produced." In the first place, it is certain, that 
d^UcUis purpurea may often occasion very distressing symp- 
toms, and, we suspect, even death, without the occurrence of 
nausea. It is, therefore, unsafe to tell the young practitioner, 
that nausea must be the criterion of a sufficient effect. But, it 
is quite unsafe to repeat this medicine so often. The charac- 
teristic and important effects of it are not manifested immedi- 
ately after it is taken. These effects accumulate ; at length 
appear in full force, somewhat suddenly too, in many cases, 
and will be continued in a distressing, and sometimes in an 
alarming degree, for several days after the use of the article 
has been stopped. 

Among many valuable passages, we select the following, from 
the second volume, as exhibiting the practice said to be gene- 
rally approved, in Philadelphia, in the treatment of tetanus* ■ 

^'It is Dr. Physick's practice— and we cannot cite higher 
authority — ^to administer opium in injections, in doses of from 
five to eight grains, repeated at short intervals, until the spasms 
be overcome, and somewhat of a soporific effect produced; 
applying, in the meantime, to various parts of the body, large 
quantities of mercurial ointment. 

'' The spasms being subdued, he relaxes in the use of opium, 
until they manifest a disposition to return ; when he immedi- 
ately recurs to the same remedy, and in similar doses. In the 
meantime, the application of the mercurial ointment is con- 
tinued, until a ptyalism be produced ; when the patient is cod- 
sidered, in some measure, out of danger. 
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^< Still, hovrejetf great vigilance is necessary on the part of 
the practitioner, lest, as is sometimes the case, the saViTation 
should cease, and the disease return ; under wMch circum- 
stances, the same course must be again pursued, even, at times,- 
with augmented vigour. 

^' Dr. Phjsick prefers giving the opium by injection, in con- 
sequence of the difficulty of swallowing, whi<5h the patient 
usually experiences. If requisite, he conveys aliment into the 
stomach by means of a tube, which he carefully introduces into 
that organ."— Vol. II, p. 172. 

The length to which this article has already extended, forbids. 
IIS to go on ) else we should find a few more opinions and pre- 
cepts which we should be disposed to controvert, and many to 
which we should give our praise. We may have seemed less 
liberal in commendation than in censure, in respect to the 
passages which we have distinctly noticed. This may be 
explained at once, by saying, that doubtful principles require 
more discussion, than those of the opposite description. 

We conclude by recommending the diligent perusal of this- 
work to all our readers. Tfaty must not imagine, that we have 
made them acquainted with its contents. On the contrary, 
our review is rather designed 'to be read with the work, than 
as a substitute for it. 



MedicihChirurgical Transactions^ published by the Medical 
and Chinirgical Society of London. Vol. VII. Part I. — 
Longman and Co. 1816. 

[From the London Medical and Physical Journal.] 

Chemical Analysis of the Mineral Waters of Spa. By 

Edwin Godden Jones, M. D. 

WE have no doubt of the accuracy and value of this 
paper; but our readers will not expect us to analyse an 
analysis, even should they permit the use of such a pun. 

History of Two Cases of Angina Pectoris. By Samuel 

Black, M. D. of Newry. 

. "At the time, (says Dr. Black,) when ray first observations 
on the disease whioh has been named Angina Pectoris,"^ were 

•* *The first of my papers is contained in the Fourth Volume of the 
Memoirs of the Medical Society of London, and was read to that Society, 
in March 1794 ; the second (Vol. VL) was read in October, 1T96. 
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communicated to the public, the affection wad by no means so 
well understood, nor the morbid changes of structure^ on which 
it appears to depend, so thoroughly investigated and ascertained 
as they have since been." 

These remarks of the author may serve as our apology for 
passing over two cases, which however interesting, do not 
throw any new light on the pathology or treatment of a com- 
plaint, arising, as Mr. Hunter remarked, from a great variety of 
causes. 

History of a very Fatal Affection of the Pudendum of Female 
Children. By Kinder Wood, Esq. Member of the Royal 
College of Surgeons, and Surgeon at Oldham. 

This is a very interesting and a very important paper. 
The disease appears to be one of those epidemics which occur 
in. camps, fleets, and other situations in which the human race 
is crowded. It assumes, as we observed when noticing Mr. 
Makesy's paper on Ophthalmia, all the various forms of general 
disease, as low fever, scurvy, or cutaneous eruptions, or of 
local disease, as erysipelas, sometimes in a manner (which, but 
for the certainty of the fact, we should hardly conceive) con- 
fined to particular parts of the body, and showing itself by 
ulceratecl legs, ophthalmia, erysipelatous cheeks, or vesicles 
about the hands or about the genitals. Astruc first noticed the 
latter, in a fleet, denominaling the disease christallines, and 
from the part on which they appeared considering them vene- • 
real. We suspect they are more common in ^ivil life than is 
generally suspected.^ 

All these diseases are attended more or less with fever, and, 
if neglected, or the patient is deprived of wholesome diet and 
air, frequently end in sordid ulcers or gangrene. The de- 
scription given by Mr. Wood is very correct in all these 
points. We shall transcribe only the following, as connected 
with an important question in medical jurisprudence. The 
reader will, perhaps, urge, that, in this instance, the patient 
was well in her general health until the local symptoms were 
manifest. But we must always make large allowance for the 
rank in life of our patient. The early or slighter complaints in 
the children of poor manufacturers in Manchester are very 
likely to be overlooked by the parents, and even by tie 
children as soon as they are old enough to be constantly 



*" See an iagenious paper by Mr. Royston in our Vol. zxiii. p. 241, 
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emplojed in earning tbeir daily bread. No wonder, therefore, 
if the child's indisposition attracted no notice till the local 
symptoms were so violent as to make her complain. 

** * Jane Hampson,^ aged four, was admitted an out-patient 
of the (Manchester) Infirmary, Feb. 11, 1791. The female 
organs were highly inflamed, sore and painful ; and it was stat- 
ed by the mother, that the child was as well as usual till the 

Preceding day, when she complained of pain in making water. 
*his induced the mother to examine the parts affected, when 
she was surprised to find the appearances above described. 
The child had slept two or three nights in the same bed with ti 
boy fourteen years old ; aqd bad complained that morning of 
having been hurt by him in the night. 

*^ * Leeches, and other external applications, together with 
appropriate internal remedies, were prescribed ; but the debility 
increased, and on the 20th of February the child died. The 
The coroner's inquest was taken, previously to which the body 
was inspected, and the abdominal and thoracic viscera were 
found to have been free from disease. The circumstances 
above related having been proved to the satisfaction of the jury, 
and being corroborated by the opinion I gave, that the child's 
death was occasioned by external violence, a verdict of murder 
was returned against the boy with whom she had slept. A 
warrant was therefore issued against the boy, but he had ab- 
sconded, a circumstance which was considered as a confirma* 
tion of his guilt, when added to the circumstantial evidence 
alleged against him. 

" * Not many weeks however had elapsed, before similar 
cases occurred, in which there was no reason to suspect that 
external violence had been offered ; and some in which it was 
absolutely certain, that no snch injury could have taken place. 
A few of the patients died, though from the novelty and fatal 
tendency of the disease, more than common attention was paid 
to them. I was then convinced I had been mistaken in attri- 
buting Jane Hampson's death to external violence ; and I in- 
formed the coroner of the reasons which produced this change 
of opinion. The testimony I gave was designedly made pub- 
lic, and the friends of the boy, hearing of it, prevailed upon 
him to surrender himself. 

<< < When he was called to the bar at Lancaster, the judge in- 
formed the jury that the evidence adduced was not sufficient 



" * See Medical Ethics, by Dr. Perciral. Note by Mr. Ward, pf Man- 
chester, page 231. 
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to convict him : that it would give rise to much indelicate dis- 
cussion, if they proceeded on the trial ; and that he^ hoped, 
therefore, they would acquit him without calling any witnesses. 
With this request the jury immediately complied*' '' 

The following is the result of the author's own practice. 

*'Casb !•— On January 22, 1815, I was desired to see 
Miss R. aged six years : she had complained three or four 
days of headach ; had been chilly, and occasionally hot ; she 
had been sickly, and taken little food; was dull, heavy, and 
languid. This morning she had complained of pain in making 
water : upon examination the pudendum was found inflamed ; 
upon which I was called in. 

" The inner surface of the left labium was ulcerated, as well 
as the clitoris ; the right labium was inflamed, and the whole 
parts tumefied, of a dark purple hue, not unlike some kinds of 
erysipelas ; the mons veneris was enlarged and inflamed ; the 
perineum was inflamed and covered with aphthie, which also 
encircled the anus, the discharge was thin, copious, and oSen- 
sive, and had inflamed the top of the thigh, whei^e it had been 
sufiered to remain. The face had a peculiar paleness ; the 
bowels were slow ; the pulse quick and weak ; the appetite di- 
minished ; the tongue of a dull clay colour. She was thirsty, 
complained of chilliness, and was indisposed for motion. The 
liquor plumbi acetatis diiutus was ordered as a lotion, to be ap- 
plied lukewarm; and poultices made up with the same fluid 
were directed. A decoction of bark was, also given with con- 
fectio cardiaca. 

** By the use of these means, the enlargement of the parts 
gradually subsided, the foul bottom of the sores became red, 
after which the ointment of white lead was used, and the parts 
healed by the 14th of February, a space of seventeen days 
from the first attendance. 

*^ In this case the afiection again returned, but was early 
cured by resorting to the same remedies. The patient fre- 
quently retained the urine twenty-four hours, the pain was so 
violent, and obstinately resisted every inclination to empty the 
bowels, so that the opening remedies were obliged to be exhi- 
bited with a regular attention. 

''Case II.— On the 25th of April, 1815, I saw Miss S. 
aged five years and a half. She had been unwell a few days 
previous to the 21st, when complaining of pain in voiding the 
urine, the parts were examined and found slightly red ; they 
were washed with milk and water, and dusted, with the lapis 
calaminaris. On the 22d, the inflammation had increased, and 
the parts were slightly excoriated. On the 23d| a thick yellow 
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discharge was observed, the patient was getting more unwell, 
the bowels were slow. On the 24th, the open surfaces were 
enlarging, and small waterj vesicles appeared upon the labia 
and perineum ; upon the left thigh also was a large cluster ; the 
bowels were twice opened this day by some family purgative. 

'' On the 25th, I saw the patient, and found both labia en- 
larged, and .of a purple redness, with numerous small watery 
vesicles, upon the external surface, and also within the fissura 
magna. They were similar to cowpock vesicles of the third 
and fourth day ; were found also upon the perineum, and the 
top of the left thigh. In some places the tops of the vesica- 
tions were loosened, and showed beneath a deep foul ulcer, 
particularly in the cluster upon the thigh, and on the anterior 
part of the labia. The parts within the fissura magna were 
every where red and inflamed, and several small ulcers were 
found. The skin around the anus was painful and red ; and 
the secretion was then copious and offensive. There was a 
dull headach, a quick and irritable pulse, a moist tongue, bi|t 
bearing a clay coloured deposit ; the motions on the 24th, were 
dark coloured and offensive ; the patient was considerably 
weakened, and the face of a peculiar paleness. I advised sa- 
turnine lotions slightly warmed, and saturnine poultices with- 
out oil, to the parts, and gave small doses of pulv. rhei in a 
saline mixture every three hours. 

*^ April 26. — Fresh vesications still appearing ; and, when 
the tops of the earlier vesicles had come away, the parts be- 
neath were deeply ulcerated. Several aphthie were observed 
within the labia, upon the perineum, and around the anus. — 
The skin was hot and dry ; the bowels open, and motions dark 
and offensive ; with excessive pain upon voiding the urine. 

" 27. — The top is thrown off from the cluster of vesicles up- 
on the thigh, as well as from the vesications upon the pudendum 
and perineum ; the open surfaces are deep and foul, secreting 
largely a thin and offensive matter ; the anus surrounded with 
aphthae ; the pulse 120 ; skin hot and dry ; bowels open, and 
urine excessively hot and paintul. Ordered a decoction of 
bark, with conf. cardiaca , recommended a little red wine to 
the patient, and to continue the applications to the parts. 

<*28. — The bowels slow ; the urine has been retained thirty 
hours ; the abdomen tender and hard ; with much difficulty she 
was prevailed upon to void the urine, which was copious, high- 
coloured, and of a strong smell : the aphthfls had almost disap- 
peared, and the diseased parts shewed a large ulcer of various 
depths, extending over the pudendum and perineum, down to 
the anus ; the parts within the labia were in the same state, and 
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a deep ulcer, but not extensive, foy upon the left thigh, on its 
upper and inner part; the secretion is thin, copious and offen- 
sive. The spres were ordered to be washed with the lotion as 
usual, and dressed with (he white lead ointment. Continue the 
bark mixture, and increase the wine. 

*^ 29th and 30th. — The ulcerations were stationary ; the same 
means were continued ; but, as the bowels were slow, they were 
moved with an infusion of senna. 

*^ May 1st. — Sores improving ; the bottom becoming less foul, 
and discharge less offensive ; pulse 90 and weak ; appetite 
poor ; sits up a little ; great inclination to retain the urine ; 
bowels open. Continue the applications and remedies. 

« 2d. — The sores improving, as well as the strength. This 
state of improvement continued regularly, till the sores were 
healed on the 14th. After the healing, the pudendum conti- 
nued discoloured and tender, and a considerable yellow mucus 
discharge continued with varying quantity for the space of six 
or eight weeks; this was relieved by a continued use of the 
tinct. ly ttse, bathing the parts frequently in the day with t 
solution of the sulphas zinci ; the shower-bath was also used 
with the intention of checking the secretion, as well as getting 
up the strength. I saw this patient on the 27th of June, 
when the discharge had ceased. 

" Upon looking over my notes, I find that, in nine years, I 
have seen twelve cases ; of these, I have only seen the two 
above related so early as to be materially serviceable ; the oth- 
ers, being among the children of labourers, had little chance, 
either from the attention or punctuality of the parents, of get- 
ting over so very formidable a disease. One, a little girl of two 
years old, recovered, and was attacked again in the course of a 
fortnight, which second attack proved fatal. In a girl, five 
years of age, where the earlier appearances of the disease had 
been entirely overlooked, the mother upon finding an extensive 
ulcer, brought the child to me, under the idea of its having 
received injury from fire, which had escaped attention. The 
case proved fatal.'' 

Thus, of twelve cases, ten were among the labouring poor. 
By what means these epidemics reach the rich, cannot always 
be ascertained, but probably the greater matter of surprise 
should be that it does not oftener occur. Among children, it 
is still more likely, as it is impossible to prevent nursery maids 
from introducing their little charges to their own relations, and 
even in infantile day -schools the gradations must sometimes in^ 
termix. 
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Cases and Observations illustrating the Influence of the Ner-- 
vous System in regulating Animal Heat; by Hbnrt 
Earl^, Esq. Assistant-Surgeon to St. Bartholomew's Hos- 
pital, and Surgeon to the Foundling Hospital. 

"Previous to the interesting experiments published by Mr. 
Brodie, in the Philosophical Transactions for 181 1, it was a 
generally received opinion, that animal temperature depend* 
ed on the chemical changes which the blood undergoes in 
the round of circulation. On this supposition a beautiful and 
apparently satisfactory theory had been constructed. Thia 
much esteemed fabric of human reasoning has, however, re- 
ceived a severe shock from the experiments above alluded to, 
which tend to establish the following facts: that, when the 
brain has been destroyed, animal heat ceases to be generated, 
notwithstanding the functions of respiration are artificially con- 
tinued, and apparently all the chemical changes are produced 
in the lungs ; andj'urther, that an animal thus subjected to ar- 
tificial respiration, cools more rapidly than one that is simply 
killed by decapitation, probably in consequence of the circu- 
lating blood being exposed to the cold sjiream of air which is 
introduced into the lungs. From these facts it appears, that 
nervous influence is essential to the production of animal heat." 

Mr. Hunter has been often accused of reading little. If such 
was the case, ample revenge has been taken of him, as he seems 
not to be read at all. We have only mentioned the name of 
Hunter, because that name is in every surgeon's mouth — him 
they commemorate by an annual festival. In honour of him, a 
magnificent mausoleum has been erected, and lectures institut- 
ed, as if in imitation of those athletic games by which the vir- 
tues and prowess of ancient heroes were celebrated. Did then 
^* this much esteemed fabric of human reasoning receive no* se- 
vere shock" from his observations ? (we avoid the word expe- 
riments for reasons which will presently appear.) Let us trans- 
cribe the following passage, published a second or third time 
only a year before his death. 

*^ This power of generating heat, seems to be a property 
in an animal while alive. In the most perfect animals it is to 
preserve a standard heat ; and as they are most commonly in 
an atmosphere colder than themselves, they have most com- 
monly occasion to exert it ; and.it is therefore a power only of 
opp6sitiop and resistance ; for it is not found to exert itself 
spontaneously and unprovoked ; but must always be excited 
by the energy of some external frigorinc agent, or disease ; yet 
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it is natural to sucii animals that this power sfaoald be called 
fortli ; as will be observed by-and-bj. It does not depiend on 
the motion of the bloody as some have supposed, because it 
likewise belongs to animals who have no circulation : and the 
nose of a dog, which is alwajs nearly of the same heat in all 
temperatures of the air, is well supplied with blood ; although 
we must allow, where this power is greatest, the circulation is 
the quickest : neither can it be said to depend upon the nervous 
system ; for ii is found in animals that have no brain or nerves. 
However, it must be allowed, that all that class who possess 
this power in the highest degree, have the largest brain, although 
this power is not in the least in proportion to the quantity of 
brain in that class. It is iilost probable that it arises from some 
other principle ; a principle so connected with life, that it can, 
and does, act independently of circulation, sensation, and voli- 
tion ; and is that power which preserves and regulates the inter- 
nal machine. This power of generating heat, is in the highest 
perfection when the body is in health ; and in many deviations 
from that state, we find that its action is extremely uncertain 
and irregular ; sometimes rising higher' than the standard, and 
at other times falling much below it. Instances of this we have 
in different diseases, and even in the same disease, within very 
short intervals of time. A very remarkable one fell under my 
own observation, in a gentleman who was seized with an apo-' 

Elect ic fit ; and, while he lay insensible in bed, covered with 
lankets, I found that his whole body would, in an instant, 
become extremely cold in every part, continuing so for some 
time ; and, as suddenly, would become extremely hot. While 
this was going on alternately, there was no sensible alteration 
in his pulse for several hours. 

" Being satisfied of the foregoing fact, that animals had a 
power of generating heat, I pursued the subject still further ; 
not so much with a view to account for animal heat, as to 
observe the different phenomena, with the variations or diffe- 
rence in the heat in different animals."* 

By the above passage it appears that Mr. Hunter proved, 
without the uncertainty of experiments, that animal heat does 
not depend ^* on chemical changes which the blood undergoes 
in the round of circulation ;" — that it does not depend "on the 
nervous system : but on that power whicb-preserves and regu- 
lates the machine, and which is only influenced, not generated, 
by external circumstances, under health and disease. Conse- 
quently, that this great philosopher made bis experiments, not 



* Animal Economy, page 103, edit. 1792. 
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with a view to account for animal heat, (for this would not have 
been less futije than the attempt to inquire into the principle of 
life,) but with a view to observe the different phenomena^ with 
the variations of difference iiLfjUTerent animals. 

It is true, we are referred*t6 an experiment [an experimen' 
turn crucis^ in which, after the brain was removed, respiration 
being kept up artificially, animal heat ceased to be generated. 
If, indeed, we could suppose, that the power which regulates 
the <^ internal machine remains unimpaired," when the brain is 
destroyed, we might then say — 

** The times have beeo, 
*' That when the brains were out, the man would die, 
**And there an end, but now they rise again 
'* With twenty mortal murders on their crowns, 
**And push us from our stools. This is more strange 
** Than such a murder is." 

4 

It certainly would have been strange, if either the generation 
of heat, or the secretions, had been regularly maintained, or 
reducible to any laws in such a condition of what is called a 
warm-blooded animal ; or, to use Mr. Hunter's more accurate 
expression, in an animal capable, under common circumstances, 
of preserving a standard heat. 

Respecting Mr. Earle's paper, we ought to temark, that it 
contains many judicious observations. The result of some of * 
his experiments surprized us ; but so many particulars are 
requisite in every experiment connected with the operations of 
a living animal, that we are not disposed to doubt his accuracy, 
though the result does not always accord with our own obser- 
vations. This is only in a single instance ; most of the rest 
confirm a law established long since by Mr. Hunter, that, 
though, to the feeling, inflammation seems considerably to 
increase the temperature of a part, yet, by experiment with 
the thermometer, the change never exceeds a very few degrees. 
It is not difficult to account for this. We are accustomed to 
make our remarks on inanimate matter, which, at first, raises 
or reduces our own temperature to its own ; but, in a little 
while, the temperature of the two substances in contact is 
similar. Now, in touching a living body under fever, each 
part in contact maintains, as far as possible, its own standard. 
Hence, the increased heat of the person under fever, is restored 
as fast as It is communicated to a person in health, and thus 
gives him the sensation of a much higher temperature. 
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Domestic. 

Medical Graduates in Harvard University. 

AT the semi-annual exaorinaf ion for the degree of Doctor of 
Medicine, thirteen gentlemen passed the private examina- 
tion, and fiye the pablick examination, the time of study for the 
rest not expiring until August. The fbllovring gentlemen read 
and defended dissertations at the publick examination, and after- 
wards received the degree of Doctor of Medicine : — 
Artemas Brown, of Templeton, **On Tetanus." 
J. Freeman Dana, of Cambridge, '*On the Importance of 
Animal Chemistry." 
John F. Gardner, of Lynn, ** On Hydrocephalus interDUS." 
David Osgood, of Medford, « On Hydrothorax." 
George S. Sproston, of Maryland^ "On wounds of the 
Joints." 



Prevalent Diseases. 

The hooping cough has been unusually prevalent and fatal 
in Boston, ^during the three last months. In a case of this^ 
disease, which wa& examined after death, the lungs were 
slightly inflamed on^ the- outside, and uncommonly free from 
blood within. The mucous membrane of the trachea and 
bronchis was inflamed, and the branches of the bronchiae full 
of very white mucus. 

The winter epidemic, as it has been Galled,.which has frequent- 
ly threatened Boston, but never appeared in any great extenf,^ 
has this season just shown itself and then vanished. A strongly 
marked case presented itself in the practice of Dr. Jackson» 
The patient was a boy, ten years old, who was violently 
attacked with pains in the head and limbs. He had become 
comatoije, and a number of petechias appeared, before medical 
attendance was called for, and he died in forty-eight hours from 
the invasion. The pulse was, at first, 80 ; but, within a few 
hours before death, suddenly changed to 120. On examining 
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the body, the membranes of the brain were found opaque and 
full of water; the ventricles contained some water. The heart 
was full of dark fluid blood. The lungs and abdominal viscera 
were not changed from their healthy state. In another case, 
occurring at the same time, in a subject of the same age, the 
boy recovered ; but with a paralysis of one side, from which 
he is not yet well, at the end of two months^ During 
February, numerous cases were observed, of sudden attacks of 
acute pain in a limb, usually shifting to the head and remaining 
seated there for some time. Pains in the head, especially on 
one side, and pain in one eye, have been remarkably common. 
Arising from the same epidemic cause, no doubt, has been the 
disposition to hydrocephalus, which has been greater than 
usual. Two cases of this disease may be noticed as presenting 
something remarkable. The subject of one was a man of 
about forty, uncommonly strong, active, and industrious. Of 
late, he had made too free a use of spiritous liquors, and 
occasionally displayed momentary symptoms of mental aliena- 
tion, which were attributed to the operation of stimulating 
drink, especially as he continued to pursue his usual occupa- 
tions with great ardour, till the moment he was attacked. He 
was suddenly seized with pain in the breast, cough and expec- 
toration of blood ; on the fourth day, he became delirious, and 
the cough ceased; on the sixth, he was comatose, and died. 
The body was examined by Dr. Warren, and presented these 
appearances. The stomach, liver, and other abdominal organs 
were in a natural state. The heart was )arge, and full of liquid 
blood. The lungs dense, inflamed. Ohe or two considerable 
cysts were found, which had, probably, been formed by a col- 
lection of blood from a former occurrence of haemoptysis ; a 
complaint to which he was occasionally subject. The mucoua 
membrane of the lungs was in a state of high inflammation. On 
opening the skull, a quantity of water was discharged from the 
surface of the tunica arachnoidea; this membrane was opaque, 
and contained a quantity of water between itself and the internal 
covering of the brain. The surface of the brain was flattened, 
and exhibited a shrunken or compressed appearance. The 
veins, on its surface, were small. The substance of the brain 
was firm. When the ventricles were opened, there appeared, 
to the surprise of all present, a great quantity of transparent 
water ; and, when the ventricles were emptied, they retained 
their form perfectly, no doubt, from having been distenjded for 
a long time. The quantity of water, collected from the brain, 
was about eight ounces ; but as no preparation had been made 
to receive it carefully, much was lost. No one will believe, 
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that these appearances of the brain were cansed by a disease 
of five dajs duration. It is more probable,' that the water had 
been collecting for a long time, in a very gradual manner. 
Hence the functions, dependent on the brain, were not inter- 
rapted, for they had time to accommodate themselves to the 
change in that organ. This case has been thought more worthy 
of note, since observing one very similar, lately published by 
the distinguished Dr. Heberden, in the London Medical Trans- 
actions, especially, as it is remarked by him, that the brain is 
not often enough examined,* nor its appearances recorded. This 
case may be considered even more remarkable, than that relat- 
ed by Dr. Heberden ; since the subject of the latter was a 
person eighty years old, had been occasionally unwell some 
time previous to death, though he possessed bis intellectual 
feculties, until the very day on which he died. It is well 
remarked by Dr. Heberden, '* that since a few drops of blood; 
a slight puncture or blow on the head, will frequently produce 
such derangement of the, brain as to prove fatal;" we have 
reason to admire that wonderful power in the animal fabrick, of 
accommodating itself to the greatest changes, when they take 
place slowly, and by small degrees. 

The other case, not less remarkable, is related in the words 
tf the physician who attended. 

The child of S. W. aged two years, was attacked on the 
third day of February, with violent symptoms of fever. After 
a few days, the febrile symptoms subsided, leaving the child in 
a state of stupor, which was now and then interrupted with 
violent shrieks, and appearance of much distress and agitation. 
The head was constantly rolling from side to side ; the occiput 
inclined backward. The eyes were dim, pupil insensible to 
light, and somewhat dilated. Vision was evidently impaired or 
lost, as no notice was taken of objects approximated to the eye. 
The sense of hearing was thought to be diminished, and might 
be wholly lost. The left arm and leg remained immoveable ; 
the opposite extremities were occasionally agitated. The 
tongue, at first, foul, afterwards became clean. The intestinal 
evacuations were always of a green mucus ; but never occurred 
except from the use of purgatives; drinks were swallowed, 
when presented, in a wild, idiotic manner. 

These symptoms resisted the use of the most powerful 
remedies; and about the 14th diy appeared to indicate a cpn-* 
firmed hydrocephalus, of the most distinct character. All 
medicines were, therefore, omitted, and the parents resigned 
themselves to the loss of their child, which was daily expected. 
In fourteen days after, I was called to the house, and, to my 
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great surprise, found the child still living, though insensible to 
external objects, yet seeming to suffer pain, as it occasionallj 
shrieked in the most distressing manner. The pulse was slow> 
intermittent. The skin cold and loose from great emaciation. 
The mother was advised to give opiates, in order to keep the 
child easy, and to relieve its bowels periodically by purgative^, 
On a second visit, I found the pulse regular, though very slow. 
The eyes now and then open, and presenting a strange appear* 
ance from the enlarged state of the pupil. The hopes of the 
mother were revived, and I felt sufficiently encouraged to 
recommend to blister the head anew, and to give a purgative 
dose of calomel, with jalap, every other day. On the operas 
tion of these medicines, a rapid amendment took place. This 
child, after remaining insensible to external objects nearly four 
weeks, began to notice things around it ; soon after to reach out 
to the spoon: then it attended to things calculated to amuse it; 
began to smile and stretch out the hand. It appears perfectly 
sensible now. Eats freely of solid food, and gains strength 
daily. The pulse continues very slow. The skin is cold. 
The pupil is very much dilated ; but contracts, on turning the 
head to the light. 

For a few days, there has been a slight discharge of matter 
from the left ear ; but I cannot discover any other mark of 
disease in the external auditory passage. 

There has not, at any time, been the slightest appearance of 
worms, living or dead ; nor of the remains of worms. The 
discharges have been uniformly of a green mucus, as well 
during, as after the operation of the most powerful purgative^ 
until since the other changes in the symptoms of disease. 
They are now quite healthy, yet appear only in consequence 
of taking purgatives. 

Since the above was written, the intestines have begun to 
perform their healthy functions without medicine. The child 
uses its legs, can stand a little, and appears well, except that it 
is still feeble. The pupil of the eye remains dilated. 

There cannot, in my opinion, be a question as to the pr&> 
priety of considering this as an instance of recovery, from n 
collection of water in the brain. 



Lithoiomy* 

An accident occurred to Dr. Warren, In performing the 
operation of lithotomy, which it may be useful to record. The 
patient was about fifty years of age ; of a very gross habit, and 
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ftlaxed fibre; had laboured under his complsunt for many 
jrearS) during the last two or three of which, he had been endea- 
youring to prepare Jiia mind for the operation. His sufferings 
became, at length, so excruciating and so constant, that be 
consented to take the risk of having the stone extracted, 
although the state of his system, and the siae of the stone, con- 
tributed to lessen the probability of success. On sounding 
hiiQi the stone was readily perceived ; but could not be directly 
struck by the instrument, which appeared rather to rub it in 
passing, than to strike it. On examining by the rectum, both 
m the upright and horizontal posture, the stone could not be 
perceived. The patient being properly prepared, the external 
incision made, and the urethra opened, the gorget was passed 
along the staff; but, before entering the bladder, was found to 
strike hard upon the stone, and its further passage was impeded. 
The direction of the staff was then altered ; and the gorget, 
being pushed steadily on, and carefully kept to the staff, over- 
eame the resistance, and a stream of urine immediately ap« 
peared. The gorget being felt to strike the stone, the staff 
was withdrawn ; but, on passing the finger along the gorget, it 
appeared, that the opening into the bladder was too small to be 
perceived, in so deep a wound. The gorget was withdrawn, 
and a round sound was passed through the urethra into the 
bladder; then a female staff was passed through the wound till 
it struck the sound, where the urethra was opened, and, by 
means of the sound, was conducted into the bladder, and the 
9toQe was struck with it. Then a curved knife was passed 
^ng the groove of this staff into the bladder, and both, being 
turned to the left, a free incision was made in the bladder. 
The forceps was then guided by the staff to the bladder ; the 
wound being too deep to admit of the finger's reaching the 
bladder. The shortest diameter of the stone was found, and 
then it was drawn to the wound, but was found too large to pass 
through it. A bistoury was, therefore, passed to the stone, and 
insinuated between it and the bladder, so as to cut the external 
angle of the wound ; and then, by gradual movements, the 
stone was brought out, without the use of great force. On 
examining the stone, it was found to be large, smooth, except 
at one part, where, for about an inch, it was rough and covered 
with transparent crystals, to some of which, were attached 
small portions of membrane. At the largest end of the stone, 
was seen the mark made by the beak of the gorget ; and, on 
examining the instrument, it appeared, that about a quarter of 
an inch of its edge was knocked off, where it had struck the 
atone. The patient did well on the three days following the 
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operation. On the fomrtfa, the abdomen became tente, and 
occasionallj painful. His strength diminished rapidly, and he 
•nnk on the seventh day. The body was examined by Dr.^ 
Warren, in company with Dr. Jackson. The swelling of the 
abdomen was found to arise wholly from air contained in the 
large intestines. A slight blush from inflammation was diffused 
through these intestines. The peritoneum, over the upper 
part of the bladder^ was discoloured. The bladder had, inter- 
nally, a dark coloured appearance, and, at the part correspond- 
ing with the symphysis pubis, the mark of adhesion of the stone 
was observed. Extendmg from this part to the left side of the 
pelvis, appeared some purulent matter, in the copious cellular 
membrane, which enveloped the bladder. The incision of the 
bladder was found to be as exact as possible, through the left 
half of the prostrate gland, and three quarters of an inch of the 
bladder. This organ was' not wounded, torn, nor hurt in any 
other part. The rectum, on its fore part, was in perfect state» 
On the part attached to the coccyx, it was discoloured from a 
small portion of coagulated lymph. The external wound, and 
the scrotum, were dark coloured and gangrenous. The stone, 
being measured, was found to be nearly three inches in length,, 
mnd five in diameter. 

There are many histories of stones being inclosed in a sac of 
the bladder; but there was nothing of the kind here. The 
impossibility of discovering the stone by the rectum, the resist* 
mnce opposed to the gorget, the appearance of the stone, and 
the appearance of the inner coat of the bladder, all concur in 
showing, that this stone adhered strongly to the fore part of 
the bladder; from which it was separated by the stroke of the 
gorget. The separation of the stone from the bladder, waa 
Ae cause of the inflammation of the peritoneum covering it ; 
and this inflammation, propagated by sympathy to the coIod> 
was the cause of death ; although the inflammaticm was not se^ 
considerable, but that the patient would have recovered, if hi» 
constitution had not been impaired by disease and confinement.- 
The gangrenous appearance of the scrotum and external wound 
was not produced by contusion, as there was none applied te^ 
those parts, and the pressure, on the internal wound, was not 
so great, as that often employed in cases which terminate welL 

The peculiar occurrence, in this case, forms an objection to 
the use of the gorget. The operator was led to it, in this 
instance, from observing, that in three preceding cases, in- 
which he had used the knife, the. cores were more slow, tbair 
where the gorget had been used ; and also, from a comparison^ 
i>{ the wound, made by the gorget and by the knife^ in deacl 
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bodies, operated on and dissected for the purpose of this com- 
parison. The wound, made by the knife, was never so exact, 
as to size, nor situation, as that made by the gorget. Nor can 
it be ; since the gorget is always conducted by the staff, while 
the knife necessarily quits the staff to make the incision of the 

prostrate gland. 

I III I 

At the anniversary meeting of the Medical Society, of. the 
state of New- York, at the capitol, in the city of Albany, 4th 
of Feb. 1817, the following physicians were elected officers: — 

John Stearns, Prmdenf; Henry IMIitchell, Vice-President; 
James Low, Secretary; Charles D. Townsend, Treasurer* 
David Hosack, T. Romeyn Beck, James Low, Charles D. 
Townsend, William Pattrick, jr. Censors. David Hosack, 
John Miller, Joshua Lee, Samuel L. Mitchell, Stephen Rey- 
nolds, Joseph Gilbert, Amasa Trowbridge, Committee of 
Correspondence. Samuel L. Mitchill, T. Romeyn Beck, 
Permanent Members. James Hadly, John Murray, Honorary 
Members. 



Botanical Dictionary. Mr. H. Howe, of New-Haven, has 
just published ^*A Botanical Dictionary, being a translation 
from the French of Louis Claude Richard, Professor of Botany, 
at the Medical school in Paris, with additions from Martyn, 
Smith, Milne, Willdenow, Acharius, &c." The translator's 
name is not given, but the dedication is to Professor Ives, of 
New-Haven. 

This little work should have been called a compilation, 
rather than a translation, since it professes to contain, not only 
Richard's terms, but also those of Martyn's language of Bo- 
tany, Smith's Elements, Willdenow's Principles, Milne's Bo- 
tanical Dictionary, and of various modern works on tlje crypto- 
gamous orders. It certainly possesses multum in parvo ; and 
as it is the only Botanical Dictionary, which, to our knowledge, 
has been published in this country, there can be little doubt, 
that the compiler will find a reward for his labour, in the 
demand for his book, among botanical students. The language 
is familiar and intelligible, and peculiarly suited to obviate the 
difficulties of beginners. 

Professor Cleaveland has published a system of mineralogy 
fer the United States. We hope to be able to-give this valua* 
ble work the notice it deserves, in some future number. 
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Dr. StevenB, Professor of Surgery in the Medical Institution 
of New York has published the second volume of his transU" 
tion of Bojer's Treatise on Surgical Diseases. The transla- 
tion does honour to the industry and learning of Dr. Stevens, 
and he merits the thanks of the profession, for giving them ac- 
cess to a work, which will be found to be of great use to every 
practitioner of Surgery. 

Measurement of Medicines. — The inaccuracy which attends 
the common methods of administering medicines, has been no- 
ticed by some one, who makes it appear, that the tenacity of a 
liquid, or the size of the vessel from which it is poured will, in 
some instances, vary the quantity to double what was intended. 
So that instead of ten drops ordered, twenty shall be adminis- 
tered. The direction to give a tea spoonful, or a table spoonful 
is still more uncertain, in consequence of the great inequality 
of those measures. An arrangement is now making for the 
construction, in the Boston glasshouse, of small measures, of a 
determinate quantity, which may be kept by every family. 



Foreign. 

Hooping Cough.' — The sulphuret of potash, has been lately 
extolled as a remedy in this disease. The dose is six grains, 
repeated every four hours for an adult. 

Rheumatism. — Dr. Balfour, who lately proposed the use of 
tight bandages for rheumatism, has now introduced an additional 
remedy, which be calls percussion $ that is, striking the part 
affected briskly till the pain is removed. 

Stramonium and Belladonna. — These powerful remedies, 
which the Germans have formerly carried through the whole 
circle of disease, are now getting much in fashion in England. 
Dr. Marcet employed the extract of stramonium, for the pur* 
pose of alleviating severe pain^ in fourteen cases of different 
diseases. In four cases of sciatica, decided benefit was observ- 
ed ; and in two others, combined with siphylitic pains its 
effects were still more remarkable. In tic douloureux it was 
also found beneficial. Dr. Marcet commences with doses of 
half a grain, given three times a day, and in one case the dose 
was increased to six grains. The extract from the seeds was 
found to answer best. This was prepared by boiling a pound 
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of the bruised seed in three gallons of water, to oae gaHon*; 
and after straining the decoction, aigain boiling the seeds in one 
gallon more of water down to two quarts. Then uml the de* 
coction's and after the whole has stood twelve hours, separate 
it from the fecula and oil and evaporate it in a water bath.— 
The oil should be separated, because it is a troublesome ad- 
junct. A gentleman in tte neighbourhood of Boston, Dr. 
Spring, has been much in the habit of using the leaves of stra- 
monium, externally, for acute pains. 

Belladonna has been used in combination with purgatives in 
chorea and hooping cough. This mode of mixing purgatives 
with narcotics is much extolled for the cure of spasmodic 
diseases. 



Depletion in Fever, — The active practice of the East and 
West Indian physicians is making great progress in England. 
The use especially of blood letting in fever, is supported by 
A host of writers, some of them of great talents and experience* 
This treatment is adopted even in fevers of the typhoid cba^ 
racter in their early stage, and apparently with much success. 
In a late English journal, there is published a case of debility 
cured by bleeding ; and in a paper by Dr. Robertson, in order 
to show what quantity of blood may be lost without danger, the 
case of a soldier is stated, who, by an accidental rupture of the 
temporal artery lost eight pounds of blood at once ; and was 
fit for duty in ten days after. Probably the quantity was not 
very accurately measured. 

Observations on some causes of Deafness, with the means of 

removing them. 
The closing of the Eustachian tube, which at last causes loss 
of hearing, so difficultly removed by syringing the tube, and so 
imperfectly remedied by piercing the tympanum, almost always 
arises from a catarrhal cause. Twice I have seen this closure 
occur so frequently at the same time, that one would have been 
almost justifiable in calling it epidemic. After moderating the 
determination of blood to the head, an^i^e catarrhal affection, 
by the usual remedies, the best means of obviating the perma- 
nent closing of the tube, even after the hearing has been lost 
for some weeks, and the forcing of the air into the tube by ex- 
piring strongly with the mouth and nostrils shut, has been tried 
m vain, is to excite and maintain for several days, or even 
weeks, «n artificial inflammation of the pharynx, attended with 
a great discharge of mucus. It acts as an evacuant remedy 
upon the neighboring mucous membrane, still turgid with the 
stagnant fluids produced by the catarrhal inflammation. 
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Two or three drachms of mezereoo bark» boiled /clown with 
two ounces of boney and enough of water, to ten ounces of de- 
coction, to which as much caustic ammonia is added as to give 
the mixture a biting taste upon the tongue, which requires gene* 
rallj from half a drachm to a drachm, is to be used as a gargle 
every two hours, so as to excite slight inflammation verj slow- 
Ij* If, therefore, upon the first trial, it should seem to act too 
quickly, it must be diluted with more water, and employed 
less frequently. In old people, still greater caution is requisite, 
as in them the inflammation excited is more obstinate, and is 
apt to be unexpectedly aggravated. 

The hearing is frequently not restored, until after the inflam* 
jnation has again ceased. 

In the bodies of almost all old people, there is found in the 
innermost part of the meatus auditorius externus, a firmly at- 
tached lump of indurated earwax, which, in old age, acquires 
a disposition to crystallize partly in an earthly form. The 
earpicker only scratches off its 6uter surface. This lump is 
the cause of the dullness of hearing, which occurs slowly in 
healthy old people. We have as yet no very convenient 
method of removing it. 

The tympanum of the ear is frequently destroyed in conse<* 
quence of the suppuration of the external meatus auditorius ; 
and of the small bones of the ear, the stirrup only is left, which 
continues to shut the fenestra ovalis. But the entrance of the 
cold external air into the cavity of the tympanum, stimulates 
the membrane lining it. Moist air swells it hygroscopically. 
Then undulations, which would have excited vibrations in the 
internal parts of the ear, even without the tympanum, or small 
bones, are suffocated in it, and such patients become at that 
time perfectly deaf. The wearing of cotton within the ear, 
during such weather, preserves from pain, but, on the other 
hand, renders the feebly observed sounds, still more obscure. 
At these times it is of use to wear in the meatus an artificial 
tympanum, consisting of a short tube of lead pressed into an 
elliptic form, upon the inner end of which the membrane of the 
swimming bladder of a small fish had been previously stretched 
when wet, and varnished over after it had become dry. 

Taliacotian Practice. — Mr. Carpue, who succeeded so ad* 
mirably in the brave Captain Latham's and another oflScer'a 
cases, has produced a great sensation among the unprofessional 
as well as professional public. Trials are making, and more 
are in contemplation, to supply the loss of other parts besides 
the nose. To what extent the art of engraftation may be prac* 
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ticed, 18 not jet definable ; but in fbe meantime, applications 
are made from defective persons for the supply of such parts ; 
of course tbej must be second-hand organs, which it would be 
ludicrous at present to mention. 

Fatal Hemorrhage from drawing a tooth. — A man bad a 
tooth extracted in I believe the usual circumstances ; a consi- 
derable heemorrhage ensued. The discharge was attempted to 
be stopped bj the well known means, but in vain. The actual 
cautery was next employed ; it succeeded for a time only ; the 
repetition failing, the carotid artery was next tied. This 
measure also failed under the hands of one of the most skilful 
surgeons in London, from whom every thing to be accomplish* 
ed by art was to be expected, but the patient died from the 
discharge. Was the blood in this case coaguiable ? 

Fatal Hemorrhage from Scarifying. — On scarifying and 
cupping between the shoulders in the usual way, the bleeding 
did not stop as was expected. The discharge continuing, the 
known measures were taken, but without success. It was found 
that the blood did not coagulate^ and this uncoagulable state 
was the cause of the subject dying from the evacuation. 

Inflammation of the Interior coat of vessels. — I have seen 
the disease seemingly of the vasa vasorum of the interior coat 
of the large blood vessels several times like inflammation de« 
scribed by Mr. Hodgson ; but it attended other well known 
diseases, and I could not distinguish any peculiar symptoms re- 
ferable to this inflammation like state of the blood vessels. Is 
it a species of erysipelas ? 

Eau Medicinale. — The evidence of the infusion of colchi- 
cum in wine being the renowned nostrum eau medicinale^ is in- 
creasing, but not the evidence of its efficacy. It will, in a few 
years, be a most curious piece of history to account for the 
present evidence in its favour, when its fame shall be buried 
m the tomb of all the Capulets. 

Mr. Samuel Young continues to practice in cancerous cases, 
upon the principle of pressure, in many cases with great relief, 
and in some with entire success ; at least more benefit has been 
produced by his than former modes of treatment. 

Edin. Med. and Surgical Journal. 
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On the Hooping Cough. By William Gamaoe, jun. m. d. 

[CommuDicated for the New EoglaDd Journal of Medkioe, kc,] 

THE hooping or chin cough seems to have been less un- 
derstood than any other disease of so common occur- 
rence. It has been handed over to empiricism by almost com- 
mon consent. InBnenced by the aspect of a majority of its 
cases, physicians have been in the habit of viewing it as a 
mild disease, and worthy little consideration. Its raischiefa 
have been attributed to other causes, and when it has termK 
nated in the death of its subject, some other disease has taken 
the odium. I had been accustomed to view it in this light, till 
the autumn of 1815, when I met with several cases, so severe 
in their symptoms, and at the same time, so unequivocal in their 
character, as to put it beyond a question, that the hooping 
cough, unaccompanied with any other affection, could be a for- 
midable disease. The death of one interesting boy was so 
evidently the effect of this disease alone, that no room was 
left for deception or even doubt. A detail of his symptoms ii^ 
given in case l^t. 

It is but recently, that any attempt has been made to ascer- 
tain the true character and seat of this disease ; at least the 
only' source, which could lead to any certain knowledge on 
these subjects has been neglected ; I mean the examination af- 
ter death of those who have been its victims. Dr. Watt, of 
Glasgow, has lately obliged 4he profession and society with a 
very able work on this subject ; and this appears to be the first 
attempt at a philosophical investigation of the disease. He 
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relates some cases, which had been previouslj communicated 
to the public by .Dr. Ibettsom, and which evinced the true 
spirit of inquiry ; but these bad attracted little attention, till 
this Botiee. ,J^v. Waft Miflfered OKrat cruelly in his own fattiily, 
by the loss of two of hrs chil^eir by this disease. He mag- 
nanimously permitted their bodies to be examined after death. 
The morbid phenomena, discovered in these instances, induc- 
ed him to pursue the investigation. His views as to the na- 
ture of the affection were changed ; and every new case serv- 
ed to strengthen his conviction, that the disease belonged to 
the class of inflammatory complaints. He mz% therefore, led 
to adopt a mode of practice different from those in common 
estimatipn. This consisted principally in a more liberal use 
of the lancet ; and from this practice he experienced the hap- 
piest consequences, f shall not pretend at this time to<give an 
account of the contents of this work. It is a most valuable 
acquisition to medical literature, and deserves the attention of 
every physician. I shall be happy, if the following histories 
add any thing to the information contained in this volume. 



Case I. 

W. J. a stout boy, two years old, bad the hooping congb, 
which commenced sometime in the latter part of October. 
The cough, I was informed, became violent soon after he be- 
gan to hoop. I saw him oh the lOth of November. The 
symptoms most apparent at this time, were the severity of the 

.fits of coughing, and some hardness of the pulse. He had a 
cathartic and a vomit of the tartrrte of antimony, which was 
to be repeated occasionally. Oti the 27th, he had taken three 
effective emetics and syrup of carlic and squills in liberal 
quantities, but his symptoms had become progressively worse. 
The cathartic and the emetic repeated ; nauseating doses of 
the tartrite of antimony and squills were frequently repeated. 
Be was put into a warm bath, and had a bath of warm vinegar 
constantly applied to bis chest. 19th. No amendment, but 

f paroxysms of fever occurred twice every twenty-four hours; 
the breathing was hurried by slight exertion. It was particu* 
larly noticed, that when the child was awake, the breathing was 
short and quick, but in sleep, it seemed perfectly easy. I 
have remarked the same occurrence since. It seems to be a 
good mark, by which we may distinguish the inflammation of 
the mocous membrane, from pneumonia.* In the latter, the 
breathing is at all times hurried, and performed with dijficulty. 



O 
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The pulse wai quick and small ; the cough fits ae'vere and fre- 
quent, parficulariy during the night. I took from a irein on 
€ae back of the hand, about three ontices of blood, and appli* 
ed a large blistering plaster to the chest. 

20fh. Seemed a little better ; but the pulse remained an* 
changed. Uaid a cathartic of the sub. M. Hydrarg. 

21 St. Symptoms less favourable. The frequent and long 
fits of coughing ; the tebrile paroxysms, the hurried breathing, 
and the quick and small pulse, evinced the disease to be un* 
abated. He was again bled to the amount of four ounces. The 
blood was quite thin, coagulated slowly, and exhibited a bufff 
coat. The sub. M. Hydrarg. was given, one grain every four 
hours. 

2dd. Some mitigation of the symptoms was evidently ob- 
tained by the bleeding ; but they soon regained their former 
severity. A repetition of the bleeding was objected to. Att 
emetiy, therefore, and the warm bath were again tried. 

24th. Getting worse ; pulse intermits. Blister renewed up* 
on the chest. The cough was particularly distressing durine 
the night. Opiates of the assafoetida gave no relief. 

No advantage was obtained over the sy mptoms. He died 
on the 27th. In the two last days the cough abated and he 
was disposed to sleep continually. The skin had been in a 
hot and moist state. 



Dissection. 

The body was examined eighteeiu hours after death. The 
lungs were of their natural colour, and appeared to be sound. 
They exhibited externally no mark of inflammation ; had tio 
unnatural hardness in their substance, as when death takes 
place from pneumonia. No tubercles, no pus could be dis- 
covered. But when cut into, a frothy and apparently semfr> 
purulent fluid issued from the air cells. 

The trachea and bronchis were next examined. A large 
quantity of semipurulent mucus occupied these parts. Wfaea 
this was removed, the mucous membrane appeared of quite* 
florid colour. This was more intense in the bronchis, and 
quite conspicuous in the membranous extremities of their 
branches. The vessels of this membrane seemed to be in- 
jected with blood, and a bright redness of a radiated appear- 
ance was observed in diiTerent spots. The semipurulent mat- 
ter was quite adhesive in the bronchie ; the smaller branch- 
es were filled with it, and it could be pressed in abundance 
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from Ibe air iselhi. These appeared to me to be strong marks 
of inflammation. 

The pericardiam and heart were found in a natural state. 
The abdominal viscera were examined, but no morbid appear- 
ances discoTered. The stomach had not the least mark of in- 
flammation. 

The result of this case, and the morbid phenomena, which 
it exhibited after deaths convinced me of the propriety of 
bleeding in this complaint ; and that in cases of so much seve- 
rity no other remedy ought to be trusted. This was the first 
instance of a fatal termination of this afi*ection, unaccompanied 
with any other that 1 had witnessed, and (hough sensible that 
bleeding was a proper remedy, I was not aware of the extent 
to which it was necessary to use it ; and therefore contended 
less earnestly against the common prejudice, than I should 
have done, had I had my present conviction of its necessity* 
I did bleed, but not so early in the case, nor so copously as 
its urgency required. I had not then seen that excellent work 
of Dr. Watt on this disease, but was feeling my way to truth 
unassisted by the light of others. 

I did not witness anoifaer bad case of this complaint till Jan- 
uary, 18 i 7. It was frequent, especially in the autumn, and 
December of 1816^ but it was mild and seldom required niedi* 
cal aid. In the latter part of January and in February, the 
weather became severely cold, and many bad cases of hooping 
cough occurred in my practice. I experienced the happiest 
effects from bleeding. I used it in most cases when the cough 
was severe, and always with certain alleviation. I have on re- 
cord ten cases, whose symptoms were rendered mild by a sin- 
gle bleeding, when emetics and the empirical remedies in com- 
mon use had given no relief* In some of these cases the fits 
of coughing or kinks were so violent as to cause blood to gush 
from the nose and ears during the paroxysms. In others there 
was an expectoration of blood. The subjects were from four 
to ten years old, and the quantity of blood taken from each was 
from four to eight ounces. A detail of these cases would be 
uninteresting ; but in the following the symptoms were more 
complicated or more unyielding. 



Case IL 

C. H. O. a delicate girl, aged seven months, had the hoop- 
ing cough* It progressed mildly for about four weeks; the 
fito of coughing then became more severe and distressing.^-* 
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She seemed nt first relieved by occasional ^timonial emetics ; 
but in a short time other bad sjmptoiiis appeared. Sh^ bad 
febrile paroxysms ; restless nights ; foul boweU ; water evacu- 
ated only once in twenty-four hours ; pulse quick and small ; 
breathing hurried, when awake. In sleep the breathing wai 
perfectly easy. Bleeding seemed to be the onl^ remedy tiiat 
promised any success in this case, and this could not be effect- 
ed without great difficulty. It was impossible even to feel a 
vein on the arm or hand, and the external jugular was so buri- 
ed in fat, as to be quite indistinct. I however, succeeded in 
getting from this vein, about an ounce and a half of blood. This 
seemed to give some relief, but it was of short duration; on. 
the second day after, 1 made another attempt with about the 
same success ; but the relief seemed greater and was more last- 
ing. All the symptoms were mitigated, except the cough, and 
this occurred less frequently. Her situation seemed flattering 
for four or five days, when after a violent kink, she had a con- 
vulsive fit. An emetic was immediately given, the bowela 
opened by injections, and a large blister applied to the chest. 
The usual medicines for moderating the cough had been given 
perscveringly ; among these was the syrup of garlic, which ap- 
pears to be a, useful remedy for the cough, when there is little 
inflammation present. A solution of assafoetida was now added 
to the remedies, and the warm bath was used, but all in vain, 
the fits again recurred in the twenty-four hours. I attempted 
again to bleed, and succeeded in getting two ounces of blood 
from the same vein. 1 would have taken more, but the child, 
could not be induced to cry or make such exertion as to cause 
the blood to flow. It seemed to be improved by the bleeding, 
and was a little roused from the stupor, in which the last fits 
had left it ; twenty-four hours elapsed before they again recur- 
red ; but after this they did not cease, till death relieved the 
little sufferer. 



Dissection. 

. ,1 

The body was examined eighteen hours after death, in the 

presence of Dr. Hayes and Dr. Jackson. The thorax being 
laid open, the lungs collapsed as much as usual. They were a 
little more florid than in ordinary cases, particularly the mid- 
dle lobe of the right lung, which had a vermilion colour. But 
there was no hardness or other mark of pleuritic or pneumo- 
nic inflammation. When their substance was cut into, the 
uaual frothy fluid oosed put*. The trachea was opened-poste- 
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jnoAj^ the lungfi being removed from the bodj. The first 
thing noticed was an adhesive miicus of a jeilowish colour in 
considerable quantity in the trachea and bronchiie. This be- 
ing wiped away, the mucoos membrane appeared more flushed 
than is natural. In the lower part of the trachea, in the spaces 
between the cartilaginous rings, the colour was a bright red. 
In the bronchi® there was a more general florid ness, and this 
was pai^ticularly bright at the origin of their branches, and it 
coi|ld be tpaced into the membraneous parts of these tubes. 
No fluid of any degree of purulency was perceived in this 
case. The stomach and intestines had not the least mark of 
inflammation. The co&ts of , the stomach were remarkably 
white. 

The inflammation of the mucous membrane in this case was 
not sufficient, I conceive, to cause death. In fact the hooping 
cough was evidently relieved previous to the commencement 
of the convulsive fits; and it probably was not the cause of 
death, otherwise, than it might be the means of inducing the 
fits. It is not improbable that the brain of so tender an infant 
should suffer by being so frequently injected and crowded with 
blood, as it must necessarily have been by the violence ^f the 
coughing fits. The veins of the scalp of this infant seemed 
ready to burst, whenever it had a paroxysm of coughing. It 
is to be lamented that circumstances prevented the examina- 
tion of the head, as it is not improbable that there would have 
been found the proximate cause of the fits and of death. Had 
a greater quantity of blood been obtained, previous to the 
commencement of the fits, I am disposed to think the result 
of the case might have been favourable. 



Case III. 

February 6fh, 1817. S. B. a girl aged 3 years, had had the 
hooping cough in a mild way, the mother supposed, about five 
weeks. On the 2d, its fits of coughing were observed to be 
more violent than usual ; they daily increased in severity. She 
became feverish, and breathed with difficulty ; she had taken 
emetics and cathartics, and had the warm bath without any 
permanently good effect. She was asleep when I saw her, and 
seemed to breathe quite easy ; pulse quick and rather hard, but 
not so small as in most similar cases ; it gave to the finger a 
peculiar grating sensation. When the child awoke, her breath- 
ing was hurried and laborious. Her mother had noticed this 
difference in the breathing in her sleeping and waking boars. 
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The face WM flWoHen and flushed; skin hot, and the tongue 
coated. Bleeding seemed to me to be the only appropriate 
remedjy and I proceeded to take from a vein on the back of 
the hand, four ounces of blood. A bath of warm vinegar wais 
kept coostantlj appHisd to the chest. 

7lh^ Symptoms very little improved ; she had two severe 
febrile paroxysms during the last twenty-four hours'. The 
bleeding was repeated, and' over four ounces of blood was 
taken from a similar vein as yesterday. Some common medi- 
cines were given to relieve the cough. / 

8th. She was not so much better as to be trusted without 
additional bleeding. Four ounces of blood were agajn taken. 

9th. In all repects better. The mother, an intelligent wo- 
man, remarked, that she had never witnessed such evident 
relief as was afforded her child by the last bleeding. She had 
a gentle cathartic. 

10th. Symptoms not quite so favourable as yesterday, had 
some heat, and a pulse too quick, breathing somewhat difficult. 
Took away four ounces of blood. 

, After this there was no difficulty in the management of the 
case. The child entii^eiy recovered, and is now healthy and 
vigorous. 

The inflammation in this case appeared to me to be princi* 
pally confined to the mucous membrane. 

The symptoms which distinguish the inflammation of this 
membrane from that of common pneumonia, or pleurisy, seem 
to be — first, the pulse is npt so small in that of the first, as in 
that of the latter diseases. Second, The patient has no fixed 
pain. Third, In pneumonia and pleurisy, the respiration, with 
children at least, is always short and accompanied with a sort 
of grunt ; and it is for the most part the same, whether the pa- 
tient be asleep or awake ; but in the inflammation of the mu- 
cous membrane, the inspirations are deeper, and not usually 
attended with the grunt ; and in sleep it is comparatively easy. 



Case IV. 

S. C. O. a healthy girl, aged three years, had the hooping 
cough so mikHy, that she continued at school, and seemed very 
little incommoded by it. At the end of the fifth or sixth 
week she seemed more unwell, and the cough became mnch 
more violent than it had been. She complained much of her 
head, and was observed to hold it with both hands, when the 
kinks occurred. . Any considerable motion, or looking steadily 



at an object, caused dizziness and pain in the head. She had 
anernelic and a cathartic; but the cough coniinued so severe, 
that blood was forced from her nose and ears during the kinks. 
The cathartic was repeated on two succeeding dajs and ofab* 
tained some relief to the head ; but the pube had become very 
unpleatiant ; it was full, remarkably slow, about 65 in a minute, 
and intermittent. Serious apprehensions were entertained, 
as to what might follow. Bleeding seemed to be the proper re- 
medy ; but to do this from the jugular vein was extremely ab- 
horrent to the parents, and it was impossible to see or feel a 
vein either on the arm or the back of the hand. The morning 
after this state of the pulse was particularly noticed, she ap» 
peared more ill, and about noon was suddenly prostrated in a 
state resembling a fit. 1 saw her immediately ; she lay in a 
state of stupor ; face flushed ; skin hot ; pulse very rapid and 
small. Bleeding could be no longer delayed ; the jugular vein 
was opened, and between four and five ounces of blood extract- 
ed. Almost immediate relief was obtained. The present 
symptoms after some hours subsided ; but the pulse again be- 
came slow and intermittent', but not so crowded as before. It 
had another peculiar trait, a strong grating sensation under the 
^finger. Her head was relieved, but the countenance retained 
its look of distress^and anxiety. The character of the cough 
had entirely changed ; it was small and no longer attended with 
a hoop. These symptoms continued much the same for some 
days. She took the sub. M. Hydr. in doses of one grain eve- 
ry six hours ; had cathartics frequently repeated, and occa- 
sionally an emetic when demanded by some peculiar symptoms. 
As soon as the affection of the head had subsided in a tolera- 
ble degree, the cough became more troublesome. The hoop, 
however, did not return, and the child slowly recovered per- 
fect health. 

. I have heard from medical gentlemen, of several instances 
of affections of the head during the hooping cough. In one 
case the patient appeared to die with symptoms of hydroce- 
phalus, and water was found in the ventricles of the brain 
after death. The patient of another gentleman was appre- 
hended to have hydrocephalus, but it recc»vered. This pa- 
tient was supposed to have been benefited by blisters alter- 
nately applied to the head and chest ; and by the digitalis, 
which seemed to produce great evacuations of water, by the 
kidneys. The cessation of the kinks was observe^ in the 
last case, when the head began to be affected ; and their re- 
turn as' the head recovered. 



The. remarki^ly slow and iDtermittent pulse, mentioied in 
Ae above cmOi was noticed in another chUd of the same ftioiily* 
He wa# a stoat boj, about two years old ; he had the cooi- 
l^aint mtMfyi and except this state of the pulse, had no verjr 
severe vymptofn. The slowness of the poise was pretty con- 
stantlj present, but the intermission only occasionally observed. 



Case V. 

April 1st, 1817, I was called to S. P. a girl aged one year 
nearly. She was in a most distressing situation with the 
booping cough. Her kinks were frequent and violent ; breath* 
hyg hurried and laborious; skin hot; tongue thickly coated ; 
pulse quick and snoall. She had had the complaint, by accounti 
between five and six weeks; mild at first, but, for the week 
post, had been getting worse. She was a fat and plump child 
previous (e the attack of the disease ; but she had becomf 
quite thin, and her skin hung loosely about her. She had 
lleen treated lit^eratly with emetics and many empirical r^itie- 
dies^ but had cterived no apparent advantage from them. The 
case was of little promise ; but bleeding had not been tried^ 
I took two ounces of blood from a vein on the back of the 
hand, and directed her to be put into the warm bath, and after 
this, the vinegar bath to be kept to the chest. 2d. Symptoms 
S Whkf relieved ; she lost two ounces more of blood. M. She 
Was in many respects better ; had less fever ; better nights ; 
kinks not quite so frequent ; but they were still violent and 
proceeded almost to strangulation ; breathing also still bad. I 
took from the jugular, vein, three ounces of blood in a full 
stream ; she was ^ little faint. The orifice in the vein was 
covered by a piece of court plaster. Some time after, iq a fit 
•f coughing, the orifice again opened, lind it was judged that 
about two table spoonfula of blood were lost. 

The child after this recovered rapidly, without fartbcf 
medical aid. 

le this case the inflammation, though principaHy confined to 
tiie mucous membrane, had affected in some degree, I conceive^ 
the substance of the lungs. This i» not an uncommon occur- 
rence. Pneumonia often supervenes upon the heepiwg cough; 
and, in every such instance, it arises much more probably frost 
the spreading of the inflammation from the mucous le the ceK 
kilar membrane of the lungs, than from the influence of any 
external cause, to which it is generally attributed. When thil 

Vol. VI. 29 
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takes place to any great extent, the situation of the patient is 
extremely hazardous, and unless promptly relieved, almost 
desperate. Hooping cough has terminated £atally in this way 
more frequently than in any other. In this state of the disease, 
bleeding seems to be the only remedy that merits any confi- 
dence. 
The following cases ar^ examples of the disease ui this form. 



Case VI. 

February 14th, Abraham A. a lad aged six years, had 
the hooping cough mildly about five weeks, when the kinks 
became severe, and continuing so about a week, he was sud- 
denly attacked, six hours before 1 saw him, which waa in the 
^ening, with difficulty of breathing, and an obtuse pain in the 
aide. Skin hot; pulse rapid and small. Took from him 
immediately six ounces of blood, and applied a bath of warm 
vinegar to his chest. 

l^th. Morning ; symptoms very little improved. Bled him 
to the amount of four ounces, and directed a large blister to the 
chest. 

^ 16th. Heat and pain diminished ; breathing performed with 
more ease ; but the pulse still quick and small. Foor ounces^ 
more of blood were taken. 

After this he was convalescent. The pneumonic symptoms 
disappeared, .and with them the hooping cough. He had a 
slight cough, but it soon left him. 



Case VIL 

A. A. Creech, eight years old, began to be affected with 
the hooping cough, about the middle of January. It progress- 
ed mildly for the first weeks. He occasionally expectorated 
a little blood, and bled at the nose ; but had no other unplea- 
sant symptom, except, almost from the first, a quick and sfaar]^ 
pulse. In the sixth week, the fits of coughing became more 
severe. February 22d, 1 saw him in the morning in a strong 
paroxysm, and his pulse was worse than it had been. It was 
thought prudent to bleed him, and four ounces of blood were 
extracted from the arm. It was quite florid, and coagulated 
slowly. I was called to him again iki the evening. He had 
some pain in the chest, laborious breathing, hot skin, and a 
puhie aa rapid as could be counted. These symptoms^ with- 
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-out aoj exposure! commenced about seven .liours after the 
bieediog in the morning. A repetitiop of the bleeding -seemed 
to me the onlj chance of relief; six ounces of blood were^ 
therefore, immedilitelj taken from him. It coagulated sooner 
than in the morning, and had a firm buff. A large blister was 
applied to the chest. 

23d. Breathing easier ; pain less ; skin cool ; but the pulse 
very little improv^. Bled him to the amount of four ounces. 

The pulse remained quick and small, but other bad symp- 
toms disappeared. Not a vestige of the ho(Sping cough 
remained. A slight cough, which he had, gradually subsided. 
His appetite returned, and he was able to be up and play with 
his mates. But he made no progress. Pulse did not improve ; 
and, after a few days, he evidently grew worse. His flesh 
diminished ; food rejected ; and he had frequent febrile flushes. 
But he had no pain, slept well, and breathed with perfect ease. 
His Situation, however, was bad. An emetic was administered ; 
small doses of the sub-muriat. hydr. often repeated, and a 
vesicatory applied over the place of the former pain. He 
obtained little advantage from these means, but continued in 
much the same state, till March 18th, when he was suddenly 
taken with strangulation, and after a minute, coughed, and 
brought up, according to the report of his attendant, a roundish 
substance, of the bigness of a large walnut, consisting of a soft 
substance, which she said looked like matter, and of some small 
round bodies, which were harder. This was followed by con- 
siderable fresh blood. In about twenty^four hours after, a 
similar substance was coughed up, of less bulk,* and accompa- 
nied with less blood. They were most unfortunately not pre- 
served for my inspection. From the description, and frotn 
wthat I have seen in some dissections, I am disposed to think, 
that they were clusters of small tubercles, which had been 
insulated by the suppuration of the surrounding substance, and, 
being separated, made their way into a neighbouring bronchial 
tube by ulceration, and were thence ejected. Immediately 
after this occurrence the lad began to mend ; appetite good, 
and the food retained. He Ihas since become stout and active. 



Case VIII, 

6. H. aged twenty months, had the hooping cough in Janu- 
ary, 1817. When the disease had continued about four weeks, 
she began to suffer from the violence of the cough, and frequent 
febrile paroxysms. She was bled two days in succession, to 
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the amount of two ounceg each tioia. The ajraiptoDis were 
relieved, but opt removed* fifteen days after this, I wan 
again called to her. She was very ill with pueumooia, and had 
been so for two or three days. Three ounces of blood were 
tafcea from her. I was not permitted to repeat the operation* 
Blistering, emetics, &c. were tried in vain ; she died io about 
seven days from the attack. 

The body was examined twenty*four hours after death* 
The lungs were generally of a dark colour, and crowded with 
blood. The right lung was extremely diseased, and some parte 
of it as hard as liver. The middle lobe particularly was very 
lyard, and nearly one half of it of a yellowish white eoiour* 
This portion consisted of a collection of distinct roundish 
bodies connected together by a membrane* They were for 
die most part of a firm consistence, and resembled diseased 
bronchial glands. Well formed pus was found in the centra 
of some of them ; in others, a substance like cheese curd* 
This nucleus was partly enclosed by the natural substance of 
the lungs, and its boundaries well defined. It appeared to me 
ta be a collection of tubercles, which, as they increaaed.ia 
aixe, had destroyed the intermediate substance of the lungs* I 
COjuld not believe it tb be a recent disease, and it seemed that 
the child had a severe pneumonia, when it was about a y^MT 
old. Pus was found in every other part of this lobe, lodged 
in sinuses, many of which communicated with the cavity, which 
contained the above nucleus. In the other lobes of this lung 
much pus was found, and numerous small tubercles. 

The left lung seemed little diseased ; some tubercles, how- 
ever, and some pus was found in its inferior portion* 

The bronchial glands were generally diseased. They were 
observed in clusters, and very much enlarged; some of them 
9S. hard almost as bone, others of the consistence of firm mar* 
row. 

The mucous membrane of the trachea exhibited spots of a 
dark red colour. These were more numerous in the bronchis, 
and, in the smaller branches, this colour was quite general; 
and as much so in those, which belonged to the sound, as to 
the diseased lobes. The bronchise were filled with a semipu- 
rulent matter of a reddish tinge; the pus seen in the lungs had 
not found access into them. The mucous membrane of these 
tubes was particularly noticed to be thickened,, and to have 
lost its natural glossy smoothness. 
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^ Cask IX. 

S. G* E. aged six years, had had the hoopiog cough about 
six weeka. The cough had been severe, but as he had not 
been otherwise unwell, it was not regarded. February 4th, 
he began to droop, and his kinks were more frequent and vio- 
lent. On the sixth, he was suddenly taken with great difficulty 
of breathing, and a febrile paroxysm. I saw him in the even- 
ing; be lay in a state of stupor; breathed laboriously and 
with great rapidity ; face flushed andswollen ; skin hot ; pulse 
very small and quick. I took from him immediately six ounces 
of blood, and applied a large vesicatory to his chest. He hkd 
been previously well evacuated by a cathartic. 

7th» Sydptoms not materially improved. Respiration and 
pplse much as yesterday. Took from him three ounces of 
Mood in the morning, and three in the evening. 

9th« Respiration performed with a little more ease ; pulse 
not improved ; coughed more than for two dayr past, and 
expei^torated florid blood. Urine scanty, high coloured, and 
loaded with mucus« The most active epispastics had no effect 
on the skin. Two ounces of blood were taken from him in the 
oooming, and two in the evening. 

9th, 10th, and lltb. The symptoms did not improve so 
much as to aflford any encouragement for ultimate success. 
The nfepiration continued quick and short ; pulse quick and 
small; florid blood still expectorated. He was bled to the 
amount of two ounces each day, and he was slightly blistered. 
After the bleeding on the 11th, there seemed to be a ray of 
hope ; he breathed with tolerable ease ; the pulse became less 
frequent and fuller, and he had a little appetite. This appear- 
ance of amendment lasted till the IStfa. On the 14th, he was 
not so well, and continued failing, till the 16th he died. 



Disstction. 

4 

The body examined sixteen hours after death. — The lungs 
were of a light colour at their upper, and dark at their under 
surface from the subsidence of the blood. They had, to the 
sight, the appearance of being sound; but when pressed be- 
tween the fingers, numerous small tubercles could be felt in 
almost every part of them. These were hard, and varied in 
sixe from a small shot \o a large pea ; they were most numerous 
in the middle lobe of the right lung. This lobe was the most 
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diseased aod when cut intoi exhibited pus in numerous in- 
Boiated globules. Pus was discovered in other parts of the 
lungSy but not so abundantly as in this. The only portion that 
retained that hardness, which is a common effect of pneumo- 
nic inflammation, was a part of the inferior lobe of the left lung* 

The mucous coat of the trachea and bronchiae was in this 
case not in the least red, but it was evidently thickened, opaque 
and deprived of its natural glossy smoothness, particularly in 
the smaller branches of the bronchis. 

The inflammation in this case appeared to have been al- 
most entirely removed even from the mucous membrane. But 
the injury, whicJi that membrane had sustained, and the gene- 
ral diseased state of the lungs seemed to me to have been the 
imipediate causes of death. The pus observed in the sub- 
'Stance of the lungs must have been the effect of recent inflam- 
mation ; and. I am disposed to have the same opinion as to the 
existence of the tubercles; they were very numerous and 
small. The bronchial glands were not diseased. 

The information to be derived from these cases, relates, firsts 
to the nature and seat of the disease ; and, secondly, to the 
proper means of cure. ' 

With respect to its seat, it seems to be well ascertained that 
the principal affection is in the mucous membrane of the 
trachea and bronchi®. In all dissections after death by this 
disease, this membrane has been discovered to be in a morbid 
state, and though in some instances, other parts have been 
found to have suffered, to the affection of no other could the 
peculiar symptoms of hooping cough be so reasonably assigned. 
Cases 1st and 2d of this paper, were genuine examples of this 
disease ; in these cases this membrane was the only part, in 
which the effects of previous morbid action appeared. 

As to its nature,^ it is probable, th^t we shall at present re- 
main in the dark with regard to what constitutes its essence. 
All that we are able to discover are the effects of inflammation ; 
and to this cause we must. attribute all, that is either distress- 
ing or dangerous in the disease. From the general aspect of 
the symptoms, and from the morbid phenomena disclosed by 
dissection, we infer, that inflammation is uniformly present, and 
that it .makes an essential part of the disease. In this respect 
it does not differ from other specific diseases, all of which are 
accompanied with a greater or less degree of inflammation, and 
their severity and hazard are in proportion to its activity and 
extensiveness. Whether this inflammation have any thing 
specific in its character, the morbid changes do not enable us 
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to determine; and as it regards the treatment it is not material, 
as the same means will control it in either case. 

From this view of the complaint, the treatment should con- 
sist in the use of such means as are the most effectual in reduc* 
ing inflammation. Among these, blood-letting, without question, 
holds the first place. But besides its fitness for this purpose, 
experience of its utility sanctions its employment. It is not, 
however, necessary to bleed in every case of hooping cough ; 
but I am persuaded, that even in common cases, there would 
be infinitely less suffering "during the progress of the disease, 
were this remedy employed, and there is really no harm in tak- 
ing a little blood from a child, though it has so formidable a 
look. At the worst it is much less injurious iti my estimation 
than repeated emetics. But with the present weight of preju- 
dice against it, few probably will be disposed to recommend it, 
except in severe cases. In these, in order to insure its greatest 
advantage, it must be employed without delay and with perse- 
verance. I would bleed as soon as the cough became severe ; 
and at this time one liberal bleeding would in most cases pre- 
vent mischief, and render the disease mild in its progress. — 
But upon the Accession of the febrile paroxysms, and the hur- 
ried respiration, which indicate a great degree of inflammation 
in the mucous membrane ; or when the inflammation has ex- 
tended to the substance of the lungs, and thus produced, in 
combination with those of the hooping cough, symptoms of 
pneumonia, this remedy becomes indispensable to the safety 
of the patient. Under these circumstances we must not be 
satisfied with a single bleeding, but it must be repeated in libe- 
ral quantities, till the symptoms are under control, or we are 
convinced that amendment is beyond the power of the art.— * 
A timid use of this remedy is to be deprecated. It often 
happens, that a first bleeding effects no apparent improvement 
in the state of the disease, when a second or a third would com- 
pletely accomplish the object. If abandoned after a single 
trial, the patient looses the best means of relief ; the remedy is 
brought into discredit, and has laid to its charge many of the 
evils, really the effects of the disease. It is equally bad poli- 
cy to delay this remedy till every other has been tried. If 
employed in the last stajge of the complaint, it will probably do 
DO good, and will thus get into disrepute, if not with the physi- 
cian, certainly with the lookers-on. I am persuaded, that in 
most instances of its failure to relieve this disease, and I might 
perhaps add other acute diseases, it is to be attributed to its 
being resorted to too late, or used too sparingly. 
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Next to blood-letting, antimoniai emeticB afford us the most 
efficient means of care. But, if there be aoy affection of the 
head, cathartics, particularly of calomel, seem to hKre the 
happier effect. 

Blisters are, probablj, nsefal remedies, but they hsre up* 
peared to me to do less good in inflammations of the mucous 
membrane, than in pneumonia or plearisj« An efficient use 
of the lancet will render their employmeDt rarely necesswy 
hi either form of the disease. 



Ckemical Examination of a quantity of Sugar^ wpposed to 

. have been intentionally poisoned. By John Oorbam, 

M. D. Professor of Chemistry in Harvard University. 

[ComBwimcated for the NeW'Englaad Joanai^ of Medidnei Ac] 

IN February, 1817, I receiVed from Dr. Nichols, of Kings- 
ton, Massachusetts^ about two dracihms of common brown 
sugar, tG^ether with a letter, in which be observed, <' I was 
called this day (Feb. 1 8,) to visit in a family of which every 
member, except one, was suddenly taken sick, puking every 
thing swallowed ; and they considered it to arise, and circum- 
stances favour the supposition, from eating the sugar of which 
I send you a sample."^ 1 was requested, by Dr. Nichols, 
fo examine it, and give him some account of the results. 

Ou inspection, small white grains, or particles, could be 
observed disseminated through the su^ar, and, after tasting it, 
a peculiar acrid impression was left for some time in the mouth. 
In order to ascertain the nature of this foreign matter, it was 
first necessary to obtain it in a separate state, and this was 
effected by putting the mass into a common jelly glass, and 
nearly filling it with cold distilled water. The mixture was 
agitated with a glass rod, until the whole of the sugar was dis- 
solved ; the solution being then allowed to remain at rest, for 
a short time, a white, ponderous powder was first observed to 
subside, after which succeeded a precipitate of a light grey 
colour. The solution was then poured on a filtre ; the solid 
insoluble matter was washed in repeated portions of distilled 
water, which were reserved for examination, and the precipitate 
was collected and dried at the common temperature of the air. 



ittm 



* The IndiTidual who escaped, did not ase the sugar. 
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Iti colour was a light gray, or dirty nvbile, and it weighed one 
and a quarter grain. White particles could be perceived in it, 
and the shade of colour was owing, as 1 afterwards had reason 
to suppose, to the impurities of the sugar. Allowing one quai^ 
ter of a grain for the weight of this grayish powder, the amount 
of the white substance may be estimated at one grain. Thii 
was divided into eight parts, and, for the sake of greater pre* 
cision and convenience, these "parts were respectively marked 
Nos. 1, 2, 3, &c. to 8. My first object was to ascertain, 
whether this powder consisted of, or contained, arsenic. 

Experiment 1. No. I was put into a watch glass, with one 
third of a grain of pure solid potash, twenty drops of distilled 
water were added, and the whole was boiled to dryness. Upon 
the solid mass, about twenty drops of distilled water were 
poured, and by agitation the greater part was dissolved ; but 
the solution was turbid. On allowing it to. stand for a short 
time, a grayish powder subsided, and the clear liquid waa 
decanted. A drop of this solution, added to a watery solution 
of sulphate of copper, produced a distinct precipitate of a groBi 
green colour. When added to the amount of six drops, the 
precipitate was abundant. The solution of sulphate of copper^ 
although not saturated, was of considerable strength. 

Experiment 2. One eighth of a grain of arsenic of com- 
merce, was mixed with about a third of a grain of solid potash, 
and treated in the same way, viz. by mixture with water, boil"- 
ing to dryness, and subsequent solution in twenty drops of dis- 
tilled water. One drop of this solution, added to another 
portion of the same solution of sulphate of copper, occasioned 
a grass green precipitate ; six drops produced a copious depo« 
sition, and the colour and appearance of this substance tao 
closely resembled those mentioned in experiment 1, that the 
eye could distinguish no difference between them. 

Experiment 3. About a drachia of solution of nitrate of 
silver was poured into a glass ; one end of a clean glass rod 
was dipped into a solution of pure ammonia, recently preparedly 
and the drop adhering to it was brought into contact with the 
metallic solution ; the other end of the rod was then immersed 
in the liquid, as prepared in experiment 1, and afterwards made 
to touch the surface of the solution of silver ; a dense yellow 
coloured precipitate was immediately formed. When three 
drops each of the liquid above mentioned and of solution of 
ammonia, were added to the nitric sohition of Sfilver, the pre-* 
cipitate was considerable. 

Vol. VI. 30 
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.^JB^periment 4. The same quantity of solutioo of lutrate of 
a^ver being takeoi a drop of liquid ammonia, and afterwards 
qqp^fop of a solution known to contain arsenh and potash, or 
am^oite of potasb,. were added. A dense ptllom coloured 
pi^cipitate, instantlj took place, precisely similar, in every 
WMct,. to that. produced in experiment 3.^ 

' -M^periv^ent 5. The yellow coloured matter, (exberiment 
%) jiras. repeatedly washed with distilled water, dried, mixed 
^fiih, tlirice its weight of powdered charcoal, and introduced 
ipto a small thin glass tube closed at one end,' tlie other being 
^^rwards obstructed with a roll of paper. The part of the 
fjpbe, qootaioipg.the materials, was then immersed in the flame 
qf a spirit lamp; it soon became red hot, and was allowed to 
i^main.in that situaiion for ten minutes. When it became cool, 
90 metallic film was obsenred, but the internal surface, about 
1)11. inch Orom (he sealed extremity, was tljiickly studded with a 
wkiiet cfy$taliin€y and apparently granular nJblimaie. 

. Bxperimmt 6. The yellow coloured precipitate, (experi- 
peat 4,) haTinc been increased in quantity, by the addition of 
4vee or four drops eaph of the ammonia and the arsenical 
soljtttioo, to the solution of nitrate of silver, was collected and 
managed precisely as in experiment 5. When the tube was 
tfikep frpm the lamp and cooled, no. metallic film was visible ; 
l^ut the internal surface exhibited a ivktfe, crystcUline^ and ap- 
parently granular sublimate^ differiiig in no respect from that 
of experiment 6. 

Experiment 7. No. 2 of the white powder was mixed with 
about three times its weight of charcoal powder; the mixture 
was put into a thm. glass tube, about a line in diameter, and 
hermetically sealed at one end. The mouth was closed with 
a roll of paper. The lower end of the tube was then exposed 
to the flame of a spirit lamp ; it soon became red hot, and was 
kept in that state ten minutes. After being cooled, its internal 
surface, about half an inch from the sealed end, exhibited a 
distinct metallic film of a bluish colour. 

. Experiment 8. One eighth of a grain of powdered arsenic 
of commerce, was mixed with thrice Jts weight of charcoal 
powder, and put into a tube similar to the one above mentioned. 



* Am the arsenic in ezperiments 3 and 4, was prevloasly combined with 
ao Alkali., the addition ofammooia to the solution of nitrate of silver, was, 
perhaps, saperfiaous. This circumstance did not occur to me, until after 
the ezperimeats were performed ; but it obviously had no influence on the 
refvltst as the amMonia was not added in sufficient quantity Co re-dissolve 
the precipitate. ' ' t 
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It was exposed in the same waj, and Tor the same length of 
time, to the flame of the spirit lamp. After the experimenf, iti 
internal surface was partly covered with a metallic film of a 
bluish colour ; and if there were any difference between thisi 
and that of experiment 7, the latter was rather more distinct. 

Experiment 9. No. 3 was put into a watch glass, twenty 
drops of pure muriatic acid were added, and they were exposed 
to heat, until the greatest part of the powder was dissolved. 
A grayish powder remained, and this appeared to consist of 
the impurities of the sugar. It was too minute in quantity to 
admit of a satisfactory examination, and I did not think it 
essential. A watery solution of sulphuretted hydrogen was 
then made, and a few drops of this being added to the muriatic 
solution, occasioned the formation of a fine straw coloured 
precipitate. When thi» substance was collected, dried, and 
exposed on a spatula of platina to the heat of a lamp, it first 
turned red, seemed to melt, exhaled a sulphurous odour, and 
passed off entirely in vapour. 

Experiment 10. One eighth of a grain of Arsenic of com- 
merce was dissolved in muriatic acid, solution of sulphuretted 
hydrogen employed in experiment 9, being then poured into 
it, a straw coloured precipitate immediately formed, which, 
when dried and exposed on platina to heat, first turned red, 
then melted, exhaled a sulphurous odour, and was dissipated 
in vapour. 

A fragment of native orpiment, or the yellow sulphuret of 
arsenic, exhibited, on being heated over the lamp, precisely 
the same phenomena; its colour changed to a red, it theo 
became liquid, exhaled the odour of sulphurous acid, and was 
entirely dissipated in vapour, leaving no residuum.^ 

Experiment 11. No. 4 was taken upon the end of a pen- 
knife, and held over the flame of a lamp ; a white vapour was 
soon perceived to rise from it, which had the peculiar alliace- 
ous odour, characteristic of arsenic, and the white oxy de in the 
elastic form. 

No. 5 was unfortunately lost in an attempt to obtain arsenic 
acid. It was mixed with nitric acid, contained in a glass cap- 
sule ; but on exposing it to heat, in a bath, the vessel broke, 
and the materials disappeared in the sand. The object of the 
experiment was to form the red arseniate of silver, by adding 
the arsenic acid to an ammoniated solution of nitrate of silver. 



* When the sulphuret of arsenic is exposed to heat, the salphnroos 
odoar predomlnatei so mack, that the anpnical odoar is scarcely perc^ 
tible. 
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EKpefimenU 12. No. 6 was mixed with twice its weight of 
powdered charcoal ; the mitture was put between two polished 

Elates of copper, secured by iron wire, and exposed to a red 
eat for ten or twelve minutes. When the plates were cool, 
they were separated, and a whitish mark, or, in other words, 
a whitish alloj was found to have been formed on the surfaces, 
which had been in contiict with the mixture. 

ExptrimmU 13. One eighth of a grain of arsenic of coob 
merce, was mixed with twice its weight of charcoal ; the mix- 
ture was put between two similar copper plates, secured by 
wire, and heated i^d-hot for ten or twelve minutes. When 
eooled and separated, their internal surfaces exhibited precisely 
the same appearance as the plates in experiment 12. 

Nos. 7 and 8 were expended in repeating, with the utmost 
care and attention, the first, third, and fifth experiments above 
mentioned. The results were uniformly the same, and I had 
no reason to doubt of their accuracy. They have been faiths 
fully detajled, in the order in which they were made* 
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The results of these experiments are unequivocal. The 
white matter, mixed with the sugar, displayed all the chemical 
characters of the arsenic of commerce, the white oxyde, op 
arseniouB acid of chemists. The first, third, fifth, and seventh 
experiments were amply sufficient to prove this fact; but 
having enough of the powder to complete a more extensive 
series, I also performed those which may be considered as of 
more doubtful character ; such as the whitening of copper, the 
vaporization and ascertaining the odour of the vapour, and the 
formation of a sulphuret of a light yellow colour, by the addi? 
tion of sulphuretted hydrogen to the muriatic solution. These 
properties alone would not be sufficient to warrant an unqualified 
opinion of the nature of the substance under examination ; but 
when taken in connexion with the results of the other expert- 
ments detailed, they mutually confirm each other, and enable 
us to arrive at certainty on this subject. The most important 
phenomena which arsenic exhibits, and which, with the least 
danger of mistake, may be regarded as the most delicate tests 
of its presence, are its union with the oxyde of copper, and 
forming with it an insoluble substance of a fine green coldur ; 
its combination with oxyde of silver, which produces a yeltow 
coloured compound, and its reduction to the metallic state, by 
being mixed and heated with black flux, or pimdered charcoal* 
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The action of arseniouB acid^ on the salts of copper, has 
been known from the time of Scheete ; he discovered the mode 
of forming this pigment, and it is often called Scheele's green. 
It is formed by a double affinity. The oxjde of arsenic, or 
arsenious acid, is previously combined with potash, and forma 
with it an arsenite of potash ; when this salt is added to solo* 
tion of sulphate of copper, the sulphuric acid of this salt com^ ■ 
bines with the potash of the one added, forms sulphate of 
potash, which remains dissolved in the water ; the arsenious 
acid and the oxyde unite to form an arsenite of copper, which 
is green, and being insoluble, is separated. The salts of cop- 
per are delicate tests of the presence of arsenious acid, for» 
when so much diluted as to be nearly deprived of colour, a 
drop of a liquid, containing arsenic, will produce distinct 
streaks of a green colour. The arsenious acid is previously 
combined with jiotash, because its solubility is increased, and| 
at the same time, it is rendered more susceptible of decompos- 
ing cupreous salts. This mode of detecting arsenic is one of . 
the best which have yet been discovered. 

The test of Dr. Marcet, the nitrate of silver, is equally 
delicate, and it is capable of discovering a very minute propor- 
tion of this poisonous substance. A drop of ammonia is add- ' 
ed to solution of nitrate of silver and then a drop of the liquid 
supposed to contain arsenic ; if the supposition be true, a yel- 
low insoluble arsenite of silver is formed. When the arsenious 
acid is combined with an alkali, as in arsenite of potash, noth- 
ing is gained by the addition of ammonia to the nitric solution 
of silver ; for the potash saturates the nitric acid, while the 
arsenious acid combines with the oxyde. 

But it has been found that there is another substance which 
is capable of forming a yellow coloured precipitate with oxyde 
of silver, so closely resembling the arsenite of silver that they 
are distinguished from each other by the eye with great diffi- 
culty. This is the phosphoric acid. An alkaline phosphate 
and phosphoric acid alone when ammonia is present, will pro? 
duce this kind of precipitate in nitrate of silver ; and it ia 
therefore necessary to investigate the properties of the yellow 
precipitate in experiments to detect arsenic, in order to ascer-v 
tain whether 4t be phosphate, or arsenite of silver. This ne* 
cessity may sometimes render the use of this test inconvenient^ 
and, where the quantity obtained is very small, even doubtful, 
from, the impossibility of arriving at accurate results in operat- 
ing with minute portions of matter. If, however, the same 
substance should not only occasion this precipitation in solu- 
tion of nitrate of silver, but also the formatioo of Scheele*! 
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greeQ in solution of sulphate of copperi no doubt can be en- 
tertained respecting its nature. 

According to Dr. Marcet^ the phosphate of silver, when en- 
closed in a tube and exposed to heat, jields no smoke, nor 
crystalline sublimate ; when urged on charcoal before the biow- 
pipe, it forms a yitreous, greenish coloured and difficultly fosi- 
DJe globule * The Ihrsenite of silver is characterized bj very 
different properties. It grows brown on exposure to light ; it 
is soluble in nitric acid and in excess of ammonia ; it ia de- 
composed by heat, and when the process is conducted in a 
tube, a white vapour ascends which condenses on the colder 
part in the form of minute octaedral crystals.! It is this de- 
composition which Dr. Marcet has considered as the Experi" 
mentum cruciSf in detecting the presence of arsenic in the 
yellow precipitate; the white sublimate being- arsenious acid. 
Hence, I was led to perform the experiment with great care, 
and the result exhibited in the most satisfactory manner, that 
the yellow precipitate, (Exp. 3,) was not phosphate but arsenite 
of silver. I have stated In Exp. 5, that the white crystalline 
sublimate was apparently granular, for the crystals were so 
minute that their actual forms could not be distinguished with- 
out the aid of a microscope, and, as I thought it possible that 
the tube might be required, the contents were not removed. 
The strongest evidences, therefore, which can be obtained of 
the presence of arsenic, existed here; these evidenceaare, the 
formation of Scheele's green, (Exp. I ;) the production of arse- 
nite of silver, (Exp. 3,) the decomposition of this arUenite, (Exp. 
5,) and the reduction of the arsenic to its metallic state, (Exp. 
7.) This powder discovered an union of properties which be- 
long only to arsenic, and admit of an uncontrovertible opinion on 
the subject. 

I employed water to separate the sugar from the white pow- 
der, because, from the comparative slowness with which the 
metallic salts and oxydes are dissolved, it was presumed that 
the whole of the sugar would be rendered liquid, before the 
weight of the other substance could be sensibly diminished. 
This was the fact ; for the solution of sugar exhibited no trace 
of arsenic, nor was any sensible quantity dissolved by the 
water, with which it was washed. In fact, the proportion of 
arsenious acid which water at common temperatures is capa- 
ble of taking up, is very small ; for it was found by Klaproth 
I ■ 

* Medico-Chir. Trans, yd. VI. p. 66 3-4. 
t Nicholson's Jounial» vol. zziiy. p. 174. 
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that 1000 parts of the former at 60^ dissolved only 2 1-2 parts 
of the latter.^ 

Some persons, perhaps, may object to the conclusion which 
has been drawn^ from the smaJIness of the quantity submitted 
to experiment. The results which may be regarded as deci- 
sive and which are fully sufficient to justify an unqualified 
opinion on the nature of the substance, were obtained from one 
eighth of a grain in weight ; but they were so obvious and 
unequivocal, that they inspired as much confidence as if they 
had followed experiments on one eighth of an ounce. That 
it is not necessary to operate on large quantities, in order to 
be assured of the correctness of the conclusions, has been 
shown, among others, by Dr. Marcet, who proved, that a child 
had been poisoned by arsenic, by examining the liquids eject- 
ed from the stomach, in which he infers that no more than 
one tenth of a grain could have been dissolved.f 

It has been objected, that the test of nitrate of silver will 
not answer, when muriatic acid is present with arsenic. This 
objection would be valid, were there no means of separating 
the arsenite from the chloride of silver. It is true, that when 
muriate of arsenic is added to nitrate of silver, the precipitate 
formed, instead of being yellow, is white, even when ammonia 
is present. But the arsenious acid may be discovered by the 
following process of Dr. Marcet. 

**To toe suspected fluid, previously filtered, add, first, a 
little diluted nitric acid, and afterwards nitrate of silver, till it 
shall cease to produce any precipitate. The muriatic acid, 
being thus removed, whilst the arsenious acid (if any, and in 
whatever state) remains in the fluid, the addition of ammonia 
will instantly produce the yellow precipitate in its characteristic' 
form* It is hardly necessary to add» that the quantity of 
ammonia must be sufficient to saturate any excess of nitric acid 
which the solution may contain.'*;]! 



A Case of Alarming Hamorrhagt, from the Extraction of 
a Tooth. By W. Channiiio, M. D. 

[Commimicated for tiM New*JBoglaiid Journal of Medicine ftc] 

MR. A. L. about 40 years of age, had previously to the 
occurrence to be presently mentioned, lost a number of 
teeth. T!\\ej had in most instances become loose and were al- 

* Annals of Philosophy, vol. IV. p. 133. 
t Medico-Cbir. Trans, vol. VI. p. 664. 
I Nicholson's Journal vol. sixiv. p. 177. 
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most spontaneouslj removed from their sockets. The Imst but 
one of the molares on the right side of the lower jaw, was per- 
ceived to be loose on the 28th of May, and oili account of some 
sKght inconvenience to the patient, he at once extracted it with 
his fingers. This tooth was externally sound, and only differ- 
ed in appearance from those formerly removed, in having lost 
some of the natural smoothness of the prongs, and in havii^ 
the membrane between them considerably thickened. 

The tooth was removed at about 3 o'clock p. m • and a large 
hemorrhage immediately succeeded. The patient had lost 
a good deal of blood from removing a tooth at a former period, 
and was not alarmed at the quantity he was now losing. I saw 
him between eight and nine in the evening, and found that he 
had lost full two quarts of blood. From the gradual manner 
in which the blood flowed, and the recumbent position of the 
Patient, little faintness had been induced, although he was suf- 
»iering at times, and particularly once on rising, very severe 
chills. An examination was made of the tooth. The two 
processes, by which it had been fixed into the jaw, were qnite 
short, and almost exactly on a line with the body and crown. 
The patient washed his mouth with a strong solution of the 
sulphate of sine, and sulphate of iron, but it was found to be 
immediately filled with arterial blood. On clearing the month, 
and applying the fingers firmly to the gums, at the pla^e from 
which the tooth had been removed, I was enabled to ascertain 
the violence of the hemorrhage, and, at the same time, to con- 
vince myself, that it could be commanded. Ice was now applied 
freely to the side of the head, face, and neck. It was introduc- 
ed into the mouth, and applied to the bleeding part, while firmly 
compressed by my fingers. The sulphate of zinc was applied 
freely in powder to the part, and this was alternated with the 
sulphate of iron. These means were, however, found to be 
merely temporary in {heir efiects ; when pressure was removed, 
the hemorrhage became at once as urgent as before their use. 
A plug was now made of fine linen, longer than the tooth, and 
firmly wound round with thread. This, with some difficulty, 
was pressed into the hole from which the tooth had been 
removed^ aiid was preserved in its place by pressure from the 
tooth immediately above it. For some time this, in some good 
degree, answered the objects had in view, in' its application ; 
but it was found but imperfectly to occupy the place into 
which it had been pressed, and the hemorrhage was renewed 
when the patient spoke, or inconsiderately moved the tongue 
to the part, to which he was constantly inclined. 1 requested 
the attendance of a medical friend, who had devoted many 
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years to the diieafles of teeth, and to the accidents to which 
their extraction is occasionally liable. We concluded, on con- 
sultation, that the hemorrhage might be checked by forcing a 
pellet of cotton into the sbcket. The yielding nature of this 
material seamed to promise success, from its more accurately 
filling an irregular cavity, than the plug. The attempt 
was made, but the soft parts were so very flaccid, and the 
hiemorrhage so great, that the cotton .was forced out at 
^ every attempt to fix it. Recourse was again had to a plug. 
A new one was immediately introduced, and to prevent the pos- 
sibility of its being removed by the tongue, or motion of the 
jaw in spitting, a waxed thread was passed round it, and attach* 
ed to a neighbouring tooth. The haemorrhage was now checked, 
and at 11 at night we left the patient comfortable,. if we except 
pain and stiffness of the cheek, which were the consequence of 
great swelling, which rapidly took place at the close of our 
attempts to check the flow of blood* 

The bleeding had not returned on the morning of the 29th. 
Except a considerable degree of weakness, the patient was 
very comfortable. On the morning of the 30th, the plug was 
found to be quite loose, and the hemorrhage checked. The 
ping was removed. It was found perfectly white ; not at all 
discoloured by blood. A small portion of coagulated lymph 
was obfeerved on its lower end. The blood, in this case, coagtt* 
lated* The tooth waa carefully dissected, and its vessels 
found shrivelled and impervious. 



Case of Spina Bf/ida.^By Flint Hayes, M. D. 

[Comiwmieatcd lor fhe I^ew Eoglaiid Joonal of Medicine, &c.] 

ON the 86th of March, Mrs. N. was delivered of a female 
child, with spina bifi<k' It moved the inferior limbs with 
facility, but appeared fo possess no power of controlling the 
evacuations. From the 2d to the 14th day, it was frequently 
convulsed. At the suggestion of a medical friend, the tumour 
was punctured on the Iftth day, and its contents, which consist- 
ed of a limpid fluid, partially evacuated. The operation was 
repeated on the 20th, and again on the 24th, when the internal 
surface of the sac, conatitoting the tumdur, was pricked with 
the point of the needle, and, after the fluid was evacuated, a 
compress and bandage appHad. The emaciation, which com- 
menced at birth, had now become so great, that the parents 
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objected to any further attempts to remedy the disease. On 
the 34tfa day, however, the tumour was again punctured, the 
internal surface of the sac irritated with the^needle, the fluid 
evacuated, and a pad applied ; but no adhesion or inflammation 
followed. The punctures, except the first, were made with a 
round pack*thread needle, half a line in diameter. They 
always healed, so as not to be visible on the 3d day. About 
this time, manifest signs of water in the head were perceived. 
The'child lingered till the 62d day, and died. 
r The alvine evacuations had uniformly been green, more or 
less inclining to black, and frothy, and took place, as well as 
the urinary discharge,- whenever the child cried, or was dis- 
turbed. It was generally very restless ; but a grain or two of 
calomel, which was occasionally given, had always the effect 
of composing it for a few hours, and rendering the alvine dia* 
charges more natural. A pulsation was once distinctly noticed 
in the tumour. 

Disseetioni 

In all the vertebrie of the sacrum, that portion which shonld 
form the posterior part of the vertebral canal, was entirely 
wanting. Below the lumbar, vertebrae, the dura-matral sheath 
of the spinal marrow, was protected posteriorly by the cfommon 
integuments only, with which it was firmly united. It formed 
here a sac, which contained the cauda equina and the fluid 
before otfentioned, and constituted the tumour. The spinal 
marrow entered the superior extremity of the sac entire, but 
was immediately bifurcated, and, after giving off* considerable 
nerves through the inferior lumbar and superior sacral foramina, 
ramified over the whole internal surface of the sac, but princi- 
pally on the lateral parietes, giving off* filaments from numerous 
points which converged to pass through the holes of the sacrum 
into thie pelvis. The sac terminated about half way down the 
sacrum. The vertebral canal was not more than half filled by 
the spinal marrow. The vertebras of the sacrum were cut 
through, to demonstrate that they contained no cavity. The 
fact, that the sphincters and contiguous muscular organs were » 
paralized, while the inferior extremii^ies were moved at will, 
may be readily explained by a reference to the different origins 
of the nerves, which supply the respective parts. 

In the ventricles of the cerebrum were found four or five 
ounces of fluid, more than half of which consisted of thick pus. 
The contiguous medullary substance was discoloured, and of a 
weak and somewhat gelatinous texture. Situated above the 
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lateral ventricles w^re found two preternatural QayitieSi one in 
each hemisphere, extending nearlj the whole length of thf( 
middle and posterior lobes of the cerebrum* Their internal 
surfaces were sound, in some places exhibiting distinctly th^ 
fibrous structure of the medullary substance. They contained 
a very little fluid, without any pus. The cerebellum, and all. 
the parts in the base of the skull, were sound. The subject 
was emaciated to the last degree. The ossification 6f the 
cranium was very imperfect. Many other singular appearances 
of less importance were noticed. 
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iPase of peculiar formation of the Umbilical Cord. By 

Dr. John Mc'Nabb^. 

fCooiBHiiUcated for the New Englaiid Jonroalof Medkiae, ^.] 

ON the 22d of August, 1816,. I was called to attend a ludy 
in travail. She was « delivered of a feeble male child. 
When about to divide the funis umbiiicalis, I was astonished, 
indeed, on beholding a singularity, which, to me, was a new 
thing, and entirely out of the common course of nature. The 
navel was about four inches long, and remarkably large and 
bard. The funis appeared like two, adhering to each other, 
and attached to the upper and lower edges of th^longated 
navel. About three inches from the navel, thefipparently 
double cord united more closely, and became oncy of a remark- 
able magnitude. I divided it, and applied the ligature in the 
usual manner. About the fourth day after delivery, I was 
called upon to visit the child, who appeared to be in acute 
pain, which was much increased on motion. I directed the 
nurse to examine the dresslbgs on tne navel, and see if they 
caused the distress. There did not appear to be any remedia- 
ble difficulty, and the cord, or . cords, were almost separated 
from the navel. In two days more, a complete separation took 
place. The child was still in distress, and the extremity of 
the navel, assumed an inflammatory and very disagrjeeable 
appearance. Two other physicians of riespectability were 
called to see the child, who declared they had not seen any 
thing like it in their extensive practice. 

The next day I visited the child, and was informed by the 
nurse and other attendants, that it had voided considerable 
urine at the lower edge of th^ navel, exactly where the lower 
cord was attached ; after whicl^ evacuation it appeared to be 
^considerably relieved. The ^avel is not so long now as for<r' 
merly, nor does it exhibit such a disagreeable appearance ; y^t 
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it 18 yerjr trooblesome. Its •xtremity verj much freBemUes 
the glaM peoifl. Suitable drtwii^ are still necessaLry to 
defend it from external injur/, to which it is very liable, and 
frequently receiyea from ita apparel, it being very tender* I 
am not able to determine with certainty, but am induced to 
believe, that there were arteriea b each branch of the fork* 
Although there was an apparent muon of the branches at a 
small (kstance from the nayel, yet my opinion is, that there were 
proper and distinct blood vessels for two oords. The ground 
of my belief was the appearance on the dissection, which I 
made of the cord or cords near the placenta, and of the placenta 
itself, about thirty minutes after delivery. The placenta was 
very large, and appeared like two, firmly adhering to each 
other ; likewise the appearance of the cords at the placenta 
very much resembled that at the navel. The child discharges 
its urioe by the urethra freely, and in usual quantity for one 
of its age. There has been a daily evacuation of urine from 
the -navel, ever since the time it ^nade its first iqppearance 
there. 

Once in about four or six days the child ia unwell, and 
seems to have considerable pain in the umbilical ^gion, until 
a' copious discharge issues therefrom, after which it appears to 
fie Well and perfectly easy. I was informed by its mother, a 
few days ago, that the evacuation from the navel increases 
considerably in quantity, without producing any diminution in 
the discharge by the urethra. 

Notwithstanding all the attending difficulties, the child grows 
very well. Its head is very large, and it has had a cough ever 
since it was born. 

It had the influenza last Novembeir ; since that time, the 
cough -has been more severe. It has, ever since its birth» had 
much difficulty in swallowing, eithe# solids or fluids. I believe 
there is some imperfection in the organs of deglutition. 

Barnet, (Ver.) June IQ, 1817. 

The foregoing is an instance of the urachos being open to 
the umbilical cord. The urachus is a sort of ligament extend-* 
ing from the upper part of the urinary bhdder toward the 
umbilicus. It has a small cavity communicating with the 
bladder, but not usually remaining open, as far as the umbilicus. 
In th^ foetus of quadrupeds, there is an open urachus, which 
extends from the bladder to the allantois, one of the membranes 
which invests the quadruped foetus. This allantois \i supposed 
to be a temporary receptacle ef urine, conveyed to it from the 
bladder through the urachus. XIases of open urachus in the 
hun^aq foetus are not common. Ed. 
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Effect of Fright. Bj Hbnrt S. Waterhovbb, M. D. 

f 

[ConmumiGated for the New EBgland Journal of Medidoe, te] 

MRS. A , aged 40, who had borne eleven cbildreni 
. unattended by any unusual symptoms or circumstances) 
whilst pregnant of her twelfth child, and near the termination 
of the seventh month, underwent a very viotent fright. A 
drunkenjbrute of a fellow attacked her husband, who was driv- 
ing the sleigh in which she rode» dragged him by the collar 
out of the sleigh, and began to beat him. During the squabble 
that ensued, Mrs. A. exerted herself (by words only) to dis- 
suade them from fighting. She soon felt that her breathing 
was difficult and laborious-— had severe shiverings, and experi- 
enced occasionally the sensation of cold water running down 
her back. Coldness at times often for the seven or eight days 
following, and faintings whenever she faced tdwards, and was 
near the fire, till the time of her delivery. When she sat 
her back towards the fire, disagreeable chills affected her. 

Before this time the movements of her uterine burthen, had 
been Celt as is common ; but, after this, she experienced no 
more motion. 

On the 2d of March, .Esquire A. requested me to visit his 
wife. I caHed on Doctor Morse, and we saw h^r together. 
She described to us her symptoms as above, the circumstances^ 
of her fright, and the sensible effwta* She assured us, that 
the sise of her abdomen was diminishing as rapidly as it had 
ever before increased at the same stage of pregnancy. This 
progressive diminution of bulk continued, ^ill the time of par- 
turition. 

We advised her to remain quiet, and to make no use of 
medicines,* unless symptoms should occur, which might require 
the aid of remedies. 

March 28th. When she first waked in the morning, she 
felt much soreness at the upper part of each inguinal region# 
This continued till the following morning, when, instead of 
soreness, she had pains at regular intervals, in these parts, 
across the lower and anterior par^ of the abdomen, and low 
down into the same side of the pelvis. She experienced no 
sensations in her back, save those of extreme weakness. The 
membranes burst, and the waters were discharged soon after 
12 o'clock, on the morning of the dOth. I could not see her, 
till 3 o'clock of the following morning. The child was born 
when I arrived, and the placenta came away in due time. Her 
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after-pains were somewhat less than was common for her lo 
undergo ; and the discharge of blood from the ateras, conse- 
quent to laboar, was but trifling. 1 did not discover any cir- 
cumstance unfavourable to her recovery. 

There was not the smallest appearance of monstrosity, or 
malformation about the child. It was a male, and perfect in 
every respect ; I mean, as far as its ^age of utero-gestalioa 
• would permit us to expect. The length of its bead, neck, 
trunk, and extremities were equal, I believe, to that of any 
common fcetns, at or near the conclusion of the seventh month 
of uterine growth ; but it was, in all parts, emticiaied to an 
astonishing degree. It weighed only one pound and one ounce 
avoirdupois. Its thighs were not larger than the first phalanx 
of the fore-finger of a middle-sized man. The scalp was loose 
and wrinkled ; it seemed to be not more than two thirds^ filled 
by the head. The skin of its face and neck was of a loose 
pale red colour; that of its trunk and extremities, of a pale 
green. The cuticle was, in many places, detached from the 
cutis vera, and slipped easily on it, though there was not the 
smallest fetor emitted from any of the contents of the uterus. 
The placenta seemed to be perfect and healthy ; it was much 
less spongy, that is more solid, of course much thinner, than is 
common. The side, detached from the uterus, had every look 
of recent separation. * 

That extremity of the funis, connected^^with the placenta, 
was small and semi-transparent; but it became larger, as it 
approached the foetus ; -several inches of this extremity was 
over an inch in diameter, and was stuffed with dark fluid liquid. 

The liquor amnii was discharged, whilst Mrs. A. was sitting 
in a chair ; the quantity was such as to wet through her 
clothes, the cushion of the chair, and formed a small puddle 
on the floor. AH the blood discharged during, and immedi- 
ately succeeding her labbur, did not exceed six ounces. About 
one third part was fluid, th^ remainder was in coagula ; both 
had every appearance of fresh blood. 

That the fright and agitation of mind, which Mrs. A. under- 
went, caused the extinction of life in the foetus, cannot, I 
believe, admit of a doubt; but, by what peculiar process of 
the animal economy, this wjas brought about, is not, I suspect, 
easily explained. Want of circulation, probably, from parsdysis 
in the umbilical vein, seems to have been a near cause of 
death ; but how fright of the mother should produce this pant- 
lysis, must remain for abler physiologists to develope. 
> Another curious question presents itself for physiological 
disquisition : By what mode of action, or process of the absor^ 
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bent sjgtem, was the balk of the ffetus, and consequentlj the 
size of the mother, so rapidi j land greatly diminiahed ? The 
umbilical arteries, it would seem, had much agency in this 
phenomenon. Is it not very possible, that these arteries, after 
they had ceased to perform their proper arterial functions, 
might serve as tubes, or canals, from which the maternal ab- 
sorbents of the placenta might derive fluids, and convey them 
into the lymphatic system- of itbe parent? The amnian liquid 
could not have been much,, if any, diminished in quantity. 
There can be no doubt, that the placenta was detached only 
a short time previously to the expulsion of the child. 

Can this case serve, in any degree, as a clue to determine 
the long agitated question, concerning the manner in which 
vitality and nourishment are derived to the foetus ? 

Malooe, N. Y. May 28th, 1817. 



CcLse of a Foreign Substance lodging in the Lungs. By 

J. B. Baown, M. D. 

[Comnmnicated for the New England Journal of Medidne, &c.] 

CB. the son of a gentleman of this town (Boston) thirteen 
s years old, swallowed a white tack, or pump nail, Feb. 
1814. Soon after, he had a slight cough and occasional difl^ 
culty of breathing, which was aJw^ys imputed to a cold, and 
excited so little alarm, that his parents did not consult a physi- 
cian until March, 1817. I was then sent for, and found the 
lad apparently attacked with pneumonia. He was bled and 
blistered, which gave him relief, and in the course of three 
weeks, he was able to return to his school in the country, where 
he had been for nearly two years. About the latter part of 
April, he sent word to his parents, that he had got rid of the 
tack, and, at the commencement of his vacation in May, he 
brought it home with .him. The account he gave me is this. 
That he raised some blood, soon after which, he had a fit of 
coughing ; and feeling something hard io his mouth, he, with 
his fingers, took out this nail or tack. I examined it, ani 
found about one third of it, in the state of a black oxyde, 
which was separated from the rest, by handling. The remain- 
ing part of the nail retained its usual form, but was discoloured. 
Since this occurrence, I have been told of a similar accident, 
that happened to a child in the town of Wilmington, Massa- 
chusetts. It swallowed a melon seed, and thirteen months 
after, in a violent paroxysm of cotighiog, its mother gave it a 
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•lap on the back, and the seed was forcibly expelled from the 
mouth. This child was afflicted with a cough and aflfectifm of 
the chest, during the retention of the seed, which entirely left 
it after its ejection. I find in the NeW Eng|pnd Joonial, toI. 
II. page 89, an account, which John Merrin Nooth, Bf • D. 
F. R. S. gives of his own case. He swallowed a leaden shot, 
hr the last glass of a bottle of wine, and ejected it thirteen ^ 
years afterwards, in a paroxysm of coughing. For the two 
last years, he laboured under a violent siffection of the chest, 
which, at length, had arisen to such a height, as to threaten 
immediate death. His symptoms were alleviated by the ejec- 
tion of the shot, and he soon got well. 

From the consideration of the above cases, is it not natural 
to conclude, that phthisis pulmonalis arises frequently from 
foreign substances, producing irritatiop, inflammation, and, 
finally, ulceration of the lungs ? There can be little doubt, that 
these cases would all have terminated fatally, had not the sub- 
stances been fortunately expelled. 

May 26tb, 1817. 



[To the Editon of the New Eoi^aiid Joonwl of Medidoe, Ac.] 

■\ 

Qentlemei^ 

IN the fifth volume of your Journal, I communicated a case 
of diseased foot, with an account of the amputation of a part 
of it, by sawing through the bones. I stated at that time, that 
the cure was, probably, retarded by the disease having been 
suffered to continue so long, and that I had but little doubt, 
that if the same' operation was performed, where the disease 
was recent, that the parts would speedily heal« Since that 
time, I have had an opportunity of performing the operation, 
precisely in the same way, excepting that the metatarsal bones 
were sawed through, instead of the cuneiform. The patient 
was nearly sixty years of age, and addicted to an irregumr and 
intemperate mode of life. The disease, however, wliich ori- 

finated from frost, was recent, of only a few weeks standing. 
' or the first three days succeeding the operation, the appear- 
ances of the stump were unfavourable, and the discharge con- 
sisted of an offensive, bloody ichor; there was, also, some 
sloughing of the integuments. A liberal use of wine and bark 
in substance, produced a healthy discharge, and, in seven 
weeks, the^ stump was healed, so that the patient could walk 
on it with great ease. At that time a very small opening was 
made in it, which lasted two or three weeks, and was occasion- 
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ed by the patient's strikiDg it in walking incautiously. ■ There 
were no unpleasant symptoms, and no appearance of exfoliation 
during the cure, and that foot is now nearly, if not quite as 
useful as the other. . As this operatbn can be performed so 
much more expeditiously than that of disarticulation, and in 
many cases where the disease will not admit of removal at the 
joints, and as it can be done with so much more ease to the 
patient as well as the surgeon, I can see no reason why ifr 
should not, in every case, be substituted for it. 

I am, gentlemen, with respect, 

your humble servant, 

George Hat w Amp. 

June 29tb, 1817. 

Note. The English surgeons usually practice the operation 
of sawing the bones of the foot, while the French prefer sepa- 
rating them at th^ir articulations. The fornxer pperat^in is 
the most easy to be performed, the latter is the least liable to 
be followed by exfoliation. Ed. 



On an easier mode of procuring _ Pure Potash^ than those nofv 
adopted. By J. Freei«An Dana, M. D. 

[Commuoicated for the New England Journal of Medicine, &c.] 

I HAVE often observed, that the slag remaining above the 
button of metal, after reducing ores by the black fl\^i, is 
▼ery caustic to (he taste ; that it deliquesces rapidly in the 
air, and that it slightly eServesces with acids ; it occurred to 
me, that these phenomena were owing to the presence of pure 
potash, and that it was highly probable this substance had been 
formed from the carbonate contained in the flux, by the pre- 
sence of carbonaceous matter, aided by a high temperature, ifi 
the same manner as the pure earths of Barytes ana Strontkes 
are obtained from their respective carbonates^' when fa^ajtfd'in 
contact with charcoal powder, viz. by the fortfiatibnof bsArBotiic 
oxyde, which does not combine with the earths; 

If these conjectures be true, it is evident, fl^at to procure 
pure potash, we have only to expose the potash of cbmm^ce 
to heat in contact with charcoal, dissolve in alcohol, ajid dibtil 
off in the usual way. 

1 exposed a quantity of black Qdx, made from flour add nitrOf 
to a: strong heat iki a Hessian crucible for one hour; Vheq 

Vol. VI. 32 
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taken from the furtmce, the cnicible was brdcen, and tfae frag- 
mentSy with the adhering fused mass were placed, while warm. 
In rectified alcohol, afnd auflfered to stand two days ; the alco- 
hol assamed a reddish hue ; it was then distilled, in a glass 
retort, nhfil the black carbonaceous pelKcle appeared; the 
liquid was then transferred to a crucible of pure silver, and 
evaporated nearly to dryness; the contents of the cracible 
* became solid when cold, and were of a lighter colour than the 
pure potash usually procured for chemical purposes, intensely 
caustic to the tastey actfng with great energy on the skin, pro- 
ducing a high temperature, when placed in contact with a few 
drops of water in a test tube ; some portions slightly effervesced 
with acids, and some produced no effervescence ; in fine, it was 
pqre hydrate of potassa. 

.t am hot aware, that this mode of obtaining ptbre potash has 
trtr beenemplo^ed by chemists, it is certainiy'a much moni 
tJtpeiitiojii moat than that by means of liniie, and nnich lesl 
Expensive. 

Cambridge, July 3d, 1817. 



d» a Sub^itnte for Alcohol in nudcing Anaton^ical Prepa- 
rations. By Mr. William Cooke, Surgeon. 

[From the London Medical and Physical Joama].] 

WITH a practitioner in medicine, anatomy and physiology 
should always be directed to the improvement of patho- 

There are, unhappily, great impediments to the cultivation 
of this part of medical science, derived chiefly from the preju- 
dices ci mankind against what is accounted a mutilation of the 
body I and no arguments will generally avail to counteract this 
repugnance to opening the Jead, but those that are dictated by 
jftmind deeply impreased with the advantages which accrue to 
ikf^ M vihg frpm such investigations. 

whenever practicatde, the preservation of specimens of 
natural and morbid structure contributes greatly to enhance 
mir. y^iie, by making them not only objects of occasional 
rererenqe to the primar)" possessor, but, when he ceases ;to 
ekist, they are handecl down, and perpetuate instruction to 

Xhe eimense i>f .jglafs and spirits has dete^pred most {nrac- 
titibners from accumulating specimens of this nature^ and 
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Iherefore every suggestion desigoeil to remove the obstacle 
is wortbj of consideration* 

During some years, I have beea accustomed to preserve 
diseased parts, and, although on a very circumscritjed plfui, 
it has been sufficiently extensive to enable me to judge tolera- 
bly well respecting the comparative eflTects of lUfferent pre- 
serving media. 

The object of this paper is io lay before the professio^p a* 
few recent experiments made with a solution of the solid sfilt, 
a purer <muriate of soda than the salt of commerce* I shall 
detail the facts as accurately as -I can ; for, notwithstandpg 
the success of these experiments has been such as to indifce 
me to give them publicity, I neither wiah to excite unwar- 
rantable expectations, nor to [Uedge myself for the result of 
more extended essays. It is but equitable, however^ to cli^im 
the usual concession to first attempts, especiaily s» it ifas 
requisite to deviate, in various circumstances, from the common 
methods of preservation. 

Last summer I had the pleasure of introducing Philfips 
London, Esq. proprietor of the British solid salt, to xne 
Hunteriao Musasum. Whilst viewing that splendid exhibi- 
tion, Mr. London suggested the trial of his salt, which l^ad 
been found much more effectual in pickliff^ meat than other 
salt ; and solutions of which, )ie bad ascertained, would pre- 
serve the natural appearance of tish. He soon afterwards 
politely furnished me with a quantity fos that purpose, of 
which the dates and results are as follow : — 



No. 
1 


1816 

June 

18 






2 


do. 




• 



Time of Preservation* 

« 

A portion of stomach, 
from a young man poi 
Boned by arsenic. 



A small hydrocele, in 
jected with sise and 
vermillion^f but the 
iiyection did not run 
well, and the testicle 
was a UtUe soiled in 
handling. 



Present Afpearance. 

The inflamed condition of the 
stomach, and enlargement of 
the mucous glands, the same 
as when taken from the body, 
bat within about the last month 
a few gaseous bubbles have 
escaped. The transparency of 
the fluid continues, although It 
is net perfectly bright 

In good preservation, one small 
bubble now resting at the top*— 
fluid clear and colourless; but, 
when agitated, a few very small 
flocculent substances are seen 
in it The colour of the in- 
jection unchanged. 
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[July, 



Na 
3 



.1816 Time rf Freservaiion. \ 
June I / 



6 



8 



18 



24 



do. 



do. 
Aug. 

20 
Sept. 

10 



A portion of duodenam, 
to shew the valvule 
conniventeBy and Mme 
Bcrofuloiis mesenteric 
glands. 

Part of the stomach of a 
young man poisoned 
by opium. 



Large portion of the 
heart, to exhibit an 
open and reticulated 
foramen ovale in the 
adult. % 

Some tuberculated intes- 
tine. 

(Items and apjiendages. 

A portion of stomach 
acted on by the gastric 
juice, and impeifectly 
injected with sise and 
King's yellow. 



Present Jppearance. 

In excellent preservation — the 
fluid bright, and both the natu- 
ral and morbid apiieavance of 
the parts well retained. 

Fully retains its morbid charac- 
ter ; but some bubbles of gas 
have escaped, and are entan- 
gled at the top between the talc 
and specimen — liquid colour- 
less and bright. 

In excellent preservation, baC 
appears somewhat hardened. 
The fluid colourless and trans- 
parent, although not so bright 
as some others. 

Well preserved. ' 

In perfect preservation^— fluid 
colourless and transparent. 

As perfect and bright as possi- 
ble— -colour 4)f &e iiyectlon 
unimpaired. 



The eye, in diflferent slates, has been, in the solution from 
the earliest periods of these experiments ; but, not having 
by me any proper sized bottles, they were not put up. One» 
however, which has been in the fluid upwards of seven months, 
to ascertain its effects on the vitreous humour and lens, now 
stands before me. It retains its natural figure and consistence. 
The membrana hyaloidea is only affected in its transparency 
just enough to distinguish it from the circumjacent fluid. The 
lens has a yellowish opake circumference, yet sufficiently pene- 
trable to exhibit a transparent centre. By the section of 
another lens, I find these parts retain their usual dissimilarity 
of structure, — the outer being softer, and the inner acquiring, 
by progressive laminsB, a homy density. The capsule of the 
lens is exhibited with considerable beauty, and is uniformly 
separated from the proper membrane of the lens by the inter- 
pTosition of a transparent aqueous humour. When the lens had 
been removed, the posterior part of the capsule retained its 
proper form and texture, but the anterior became like franspa- 
rent horn. The ey^s were those of the calf. 
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Some foetuses,, at different periods of conce()lioD, have been 
put up ; but, as they had been in spirits of turpentine before 
being given to me by a medical friend, they do not afford any 
legitimate inferences, although well preserved. 

An aphrodita, and some other small specimens, have been 
put up; and, deducting something for a little inattention to 
neatness, they correspond, in general, with the preceding. 

About two months ago, I removed a pendulous tumour from 
the labium pudendi, which, during the pregnancy of the lady, 
always became cedematous, and as large as the feet ; but con- 
tracted about one half afteV parturition. It was of very loose 
cellular structure, and, after remaining about a week in the 
solution at saturation, it corrugated, and greatly diminished* 
When it had been in water for twenty«four hours, it re-assumed 
its first appearance, and I put it into aweak spirit. 

Whether diminishing the strength of the brine would have 
succeeded, I did not attempt to ascertain. 

I have had mere fleshy parts in a covered pan for some 
months, which continue unchanged. 

It remains for me now to relate those particulars which have 
appeared necessary preliminaries to success. 

The solution I keep by me at saturation, which contains 
about 28 per cent, of salt. Mr. London has obliged me with 
two glass floats, one of which rises to the surface at saturation, 
* and indicate s. g. about 1.206; the other rises at 1.160. 
These afford considerable facility in ascertaining the strength. 
By keeping the solution at its greatest strength, it can be 
reduced to any suitable degree. 

When I put up a preparation in this solution, I add some 
very clear water, in the proportion of half an ounce to a pint. 
This is done to guard against crystallization; for, although 
even at saturation no crystals can form without evaporation^ 
by adopting the above precautionary measure, a greater length 
of time would be requisite before inconvenience could result, 
should the escape of water not be completely prevented. 

It seems best not to macerate the substance so long in water 
as is usually done for spirit ; but, after having been in water, 
frequently changed from on6 to three or four days, it should 
be placed in some common receptacle, containing solution for 
some days or weeks as may be most convenient. A glazed 
earthen pan with cover answers very well. The specimen, 
by retaining some of the blood, looks more natural ; and, by 
an earlier removal from the water, future decomposition is 
more effectually suspended. 
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On being fir%| put into the solution, animal matters float ; 
but, in twentj-four hours or more, according to their nature, 
they sink. Where, however, they have not sufficient gravity, 
no deformity arises from their suspending small glass bodies. 
The texture of some animals is such, that they will never sink 
unassisted ; and, whenever this happens, threads over the rim 
may be dispensed with. 

One objection has been suggested by high professional 
authority, viz. that, in three years, the preparation will 
shrivel. — I must adopt Bacon's maxim, and say, fiat experi- 
menium. At present, no approximation to this state is visi- 
ble ; and, if I have a correct idea of the chemical action of 
muriate of soda on animal matters when perfectly excluded 
from the atmosphere, such a contraction is highly improbable. 

The usual method of closing with bladder and lead is ineli- 
gible, for, when the bladder becomes saturated, the salt in time 
penetrates the coverings of the rim, and crystallizes on the 
bottle ; and, independently of this exudation, the lead would 
gradually be decomposed by the solution. I have tried seve- 
ral modifications of this plan, but all seenk uncertain or trou- 
blesome. 

I now adopt a piece of common window glass, cot to the size 
and shape of the bottle, and fixed either by resin or putty. 
Putty answers tolerably well where there are no threads to 
sustain the specimen, but, where there are, they are Ibble to 
slide in, or to act as siphons, till it dries. Resin succeeds in 
all cases so well, as to justify a decided preference. Having 
wiped the edge of the bottle dry, I spread on it some melted 
resin, softened by a few drops of oil, and lay on it the glass. 
By hblding over it a spatula considerably heated, the cement 
liquifies, and the glass fits with the utmost accuracy. After 
smoothing the resin, I have covered it in some instances with 
Uack varnish, without further trouble ; but, as an aidditional 
security, it is preferable to besmear the edge with some glue^ 
and lay over the top a piece of moistened bladder. 

Persons are accustomed to lift their specimens by the rim, 
and, if the glass have any angular projections, and were unpro- 
tected by bladder, it might occasionally be raised ; it is 
proper, therefore, to keep it a little within the circumference 
of the round. The centre of the bladder may be removed, 
so as to leave the largest part of the top diaphanous. 

The description of manual operations, in which there are 
several minute objects for attention, is apt to convey an impro- 
per idea of the trouble attending them; whatever may be 
inferred from reading the above, I am persuaded those who 
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practise it, will fiad it more eas/ and neater than the method 
with half-putrid bladders and lead. 

No inconvenience has resnlted when the diameter of the 
glass did not exceed two or three inches ; but, at four or fiva 
inches, it has somefimes cracked, after having been finished 
some weeks. Whether this has arisen from variation in the 
pressure, or bad quality of the glass from not being well an^' 
nealed, I am not satisfied. In two instances, I have used the 
eye of the glass, having its convexitj central. Each of these 
has a diameter of four inches, and has been up four or five 
months ; one remains perfect, the other, soon after being 
fixed, cracked about half an inch at two opposite points, but 
continues in statu quo, and is as effectual as at first, nor would 
the cracks probabij havd been discovered had I not sought 
for them. The convex top, I think, improves the appearance 
of tlie bottle. 

Where bubbles have yet appeared in the specimens, mace* 
ration had been continued longer than is advisable, and it is 
suspected decomposition had commenced before they were 
put into the solation. 

As the expense of this salt is very trivial, I intended to 
have ascertained whether it might not be subservient to im* 
portsjut purposes on a larger scale, but circumstances have 
hitherto prevented. My design was. to have procured a smaU 
adult subject, to have divided it in such a manner that all the 
important parts should remain in their natural position, and so 
place them in a covered tub of the solution. If this succeed, 
a practitioner might always have in his possession a subject 
for ianatomicai research; for, even, should it harden, macera- 
tion in water for twelve or 'twenty-four hours would render it 
sufficiently soft for dissection, and it might easily be re-salted. 
The proper strength of the fluid woiitf be kept up without 
inconvenience, and almost without expense. Should evapora- 
tion happen, the addition of water will prevent crystallisation; 
and if, by frequent examination and maceration in water, the 
str^iigth be reduced, only the addition of a proportionate quan- 
tity df this muriate of soda would be needful. I cannot con- 
ceiv'e that any thing more can be requisite to ensure success, 
tiian catefuUy to keep the animal substance beneath the surface 
of the brine. 

In the event of success, the plan may be of incalculable 
advantage to country practitioners ; for, however valuable dry 
preparations may be to illustrate the vascular system, no cor- 
rect knowledge can be gained of anatomical structure, but by 
observing all the parts in their natural and relative positions. 
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The convejance of the 'salt to any part of the country would 
be effected with the utmost facilitj- 

Some atteotioD to the diaaectiug inatrameDts will be necessa- 
ry to keep them from being corroded- » 

W/hether the common muriate of soda #ould avail, I cannot 
determine ; but, aa the aolid salt is more effective in (be pre- 
servation of meaty it ia reasonable to infer ita superiority for 
anatomical purposes* The operation by which it is distingnish- 
ed in its preparation from the common salt deprives it totidly of 
the muriate of magnesia, which, I am informed, . promotes pu- 
trefaction. 

• It must be understood, that the plan is chiefly recommended 
for those to whom economy is important ; at the «ame time, it 
seems applicable to some purposes for which the volatility of 
spirit renders it unfit. /r . 

It did not concur with my object, to sanction these experi- 
ments with the approbation of distinguished cbaractera, .yet, 
independently of the personal honour I Ceel in being permitted 
to introduce the«name of Sir Joseph JBaoks, the> permission 
derives importance, from the influence which he. has long illus- 
triously diffused by a most liberal ciiltivationY>f the arts and 
sciences* . 

At the request of Mr. London, and by a previous amuse- 
ment with. Sir Joseph, I laid before, and left with him, the 
specimen No. 1, and that of the eye alluded to above, and 
waited on him a few days since to ascertain the result. He 
said they had been shewn to several eminent anatomists who 
resorted thither, and, in general, the plan was considered 
novel, — much approved, — and deemed highly worthy of an 
extended trial. The specimen of the eye, he said, was espe- 
cially admired. 

Great Prescott street, Feb. 1, 1817. 
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BOVE fifteen months have elapsed since Mr. Lawrence 
published an interesting paper in tIil^1lkjedico*Chirargical 
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TransactionB,* on ** a New Method ef Tying Arteriei ;" and 
although the proposal of ao able and celebrated a writer moat 
bare been received with eagemeaa and apeedilj adopted in 
practice by many aurgeons, no additional information upon the 
aubject has since been offered to the public* In the abaence 
of communication from better sources, therefore, I hare found 
the motive for putting together the few trials I have made» and 
begging the Editors of the Ibpoatloryi if they should think 
them worthy of such a distinction, to submit them to the con* 
aideration of Its numerous readers. 

The originality of Mr. Lawrence's suggestion, 4o vae ino 
silk ligatures, and cut them off close to the knot,haB been quea- 
tioned upon insufficient grounds. He not only seema to have 
undertaken this plan without knowing what was doing or had 
been dode by military surgeons on the continent, but to have 
had a different view in the practice he suggested^ 

The number of sick that were often crowded into the aame 
hospital, and the excessive fatigue which the aoldiera had pre* 
viously undergone, contributed to render the hospital gangrene 
very prevalent and destructive towards the conclusion of the 
late war^ The progress of this disease was nearly in propor- 
tion to the extent of the wounded surface exposed ; and whilst 
small wounds sometimes escaped, large ones were almost sure 
to suffer. Hence the military surgeons, who were the firat in 
France to adopt the English plan of uniting stumps by the first 
intention, derived an additional motive for recommending it* 
Immediate union after amputation, diminished the frequeney oC 
hospital gangrene, but did not altogether prevent it, the liga* 
lures keeping up a suppurating surface, which communicated 
with the external air. To avoid this inconvenience, the liga* 
tures were cut off close to the knot, and the stump accurately 
closed ; and as often as complete union took place, the patient 
was secured from the contagious disease* f 

Most new things originate in some suggqition from existing 
circumstances. Whether the military surgeons of France or 
England were the first who cut the ligatures short, I am unable 
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to determbe ; bot tbe former seem to have tried it to the greater 
extent. Those who have noticed it in their writings, say nothing 
of the kind of ligature employed, from which we may fiiirly 
conclude that they use those of the common size ; and although 
they probably never dreamt that tbe ligatures thus buried woidd 
be absorbed, or remain quiet in the stump for life, they were 
justified in leaving them to their fate, with the hope of obviating 
one of the worst complication of wounds with which the mill* 
tary surgeon has to contend. 

The ligatures were afterwards cut short by many surgeons 
in the army, without reference to the occasions that first ren- 
dered the practice advisable. When, however, there wais no 
contagious disease to be prevented, the advantages gained were 
so small as to be easily outweighed by the unpleasant conse- 
quences that sometimes followed ; and an excellent modem 
writer on Military Surgery has given his testimony decidedly 
to this effect : when the short ligatures have been buried in a 
stump, << I have seen,"^ he says, *< some ill looking abscesses 
formed by them, and I suspect some disagreeable consequences 
will occasionally ensue, if this practice be continued." 

It is so well known that a stump will Unite over a ligptare 
of the common size, that the teacher has to direct the young 
aurgeon to be careful in bringing all the threads out of the 
wound, lest such an occurrence should take place, and lay the 
foundation of future mischief. I have aeen suppuration and 
breaking out of a stump six months afler amputation of the 
Tore-arm, and a ligature an inch long discharged, which had 
been overlooked in the closing of the wound, and buried under 
the integuments ; and the blunders of operators have, no doubt, 
given many others an opportunity of ascertaining the same 
fact. 

The use of ligatures of the finest silk, cut off close to the 
knot, is not proposed by Mr. Lawrence to guard against any 
prevalent and destructive disease, but to obtain a more speedy 
and complete union of wounds after operations, and to diminish 
the chance of haemorrhage, by avoiding the irritation which 
large ligatures excite ; and the statement which he detailed of 
his experience, gave me so much confidence in the safety 
of the practice, that I was induced, without previously making 
any experinitats on animals, to try it, soon after that gentle- 
nlan's paper came to my knowledge, in the following case of 
amputation. 



* Guthrie of» CkmiM IFeumb, p. 94. 
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M. E., a yooDg woman, with engagiog features and amaU, 
well proportioned body, aged 23 years, wai seised with violent 
pain of her right knee, two years before, when in bed, and was 
soon succeeded by a degree of swelling* The disease, from 
this beginning, went on progresBively ; the particulars of its 
history I do not know, nor would they, collected from report, 
be of much Talue. Fomentations, blisters, and mercurial oint* 
ment, had been used at different times, previous to the occurs 
rence of suppuration. During the last four or five months, ' 
she bad been under the care of a particular friend of mine, m 
most respectable surgeon, who had evacuated abscesses around 
the joint, and kept open Issues on each side of it for man j 
weeks. 

I yisited'this patient on the 26th of January, 1816 ; her suf- 
fering and the state of the diseased joint were such as called 
for the operation I went to perform. Her easiest posture was 
on the back, with the thigh drawn up towards the abdomen, 
the affected knee being permanently bent to a very acute 
angle, and the slightest attempts to alter the angle of flexure 
causing excruciating pain« The issues had been healed ; there 
were two sinnses discharging ill-conditioned matter. Above 
the patella, was a swelling, extending three inches up the fore- 
part of the thigh, and bulging out on each side of tne tendon 
of the rectus femoris muscle, which seemed to contain a fluid. 
The thigh was wasted so as to give the knee an appearance of 
being greatly enlarged. The patient's health had not suffered 
seriously, so as to make the performance of amputation of ar- 
gent necessity ; but she was ^ired of long protrActed suffering, 
and had firmly made up her mind to the only means which, in 
such a state of disease, could afford her permanent relief. 

It is unnecessary to mention the particular steps of the ope- 
ration. In making the circular incision of the integuments, I 
had some difficulty in bringing my hand underneath, in conse- 
quence of the acute angle which the leg made with the thigh ; 
and this compelled me to cut higher than otherwise was abso- 
lutely requisite. All the parts cut through were in a healthy 
state, the incision being some way above the swelling on the 
forepart of thej thigh. I had with me some of the smallest 
dentist's silk that I could procure, yet of such strength that I 
could hardly break it by pulling with my hands, on account of 
its cutting into my fingers ; with this I tied the main artery, 
(pulled out with the forceps so as to be free from all surround- 
ing parts,) and immediately cut the thread off close to the knot. 
The tourniquet was then loosened, and five or six smaller vessels 
tied, being taken up with the forceps and separated as moch 
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iS potiible firom turroanding soft parts* Upon some of these 
I only put one, upon the rest two, of the three twists frhich 
compoeed the silk with which the main artery was tied. I 
fbond aa inconvenience from having cut off the first thread 
ekMe to the knot immediately after applying it ; in looking for 
other vesseb I did not know exactly where the ligature already 
amplied was situated ; and, had it been on a smaller vessel, 
tnere might have been danger of my pulling it off with /the for- 
ceps in searching for other vessels, as the stomp was very 
KtUe disposed to bleed. I therefore consider it a useful cau- 
tion not to cut off any of the threads close to the knots, aotil 
ajUl tbetvessels requiring it are tied. I observed this rule with 
respect to the smaller ligature ; when I had cut these off, I 
brought the skin accurately together by strips of plaster, 
leavmg a amall space between each strip, and put on a very 
Kgbt covering of finen. After I had applied one or twd strips 
of plaster, I pressed out several bubbles of air from under the 
akin, which, if left, would have done much mischief, increasing 
aoppuration, and preventing adhesion by keeping the surfaces 
of the wound from being in contact. It is of considerable 
fanportanoe to be thus careful in dislodging every plrticle of 
air in closing the stomp ; the an: is most likely to lodge where 
the integuments are abundant. 

On the morning after*the operation, the stomp was easy and 
cool, and the dressings scarcely soiled with the discharge. 
On account of her residence being at a great distance from 
Norwich, I did not see the patient again ; and the first report 
I received from the surgeon who continued to attend her, was 
aot very flattering, a considerable quantity of unhealthy ttat* 
tor having eaoiqied on taking off the dressings on the fourth 
day, and vesications having formed on the face of the stump. 
The reply which t made to this report will give some notion of 
it :— *< As ypu seem to despond of our patient, I must do so 
loo; but I. confess you have not furnished me with all the 
gproonds of such an opinicni, unless I consider her being " pla- 
cid and willing to die as fa«d signs ; for people are rarely will- 
ing to die, until they think there is no longer any chance for 
twir livii^f . The bad signs must be drawn from the pulse, 
the spirits, and the appetite ; and if,' in these respects (about 
which yoB have told me very little) there be nothing very mi* 
fiivouratrfe, I cannot think that matter forming, and a stump 
Mt uniting immediately, are sufficient reasons for at ohce ' de- 
ipoDdiqg. If the integuments of the stump be flabby and in- 
ietivo, it should, perhaps, rather be ke^St warm, and actioD 
promtodt At ap^ ntit do not Ut the patmit sink for wmit cf 
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tbe strength beiog supported by good brotb» bark> and cordials 
if required ; and, as matter must form, leave a free opening for 
tbe discharge of it." 

On the eighth daj after the operation! I again heard of tbe 
patient. |ler health had been improved bj bark and noorisli* 
ing diet ; and cold applications, aided by the fan and bellows, 
had been found necessary for conducting off heat from the 
stump. At the end of three weeks, there was only a qoiH-hold 
opening on the face of the stump, discharging matter ; the rest 
of the stump being very neatly united. 

Six weeks passed away before^ the stump was quite healed} 
and during the four or five succeeding months, small collectiona 
of matter were repeatedly formed, and discharged; tbe patient 
being, however, able to go about well, with the assistance of an. 
artificial leg. ^ In January last, twelve months after the opera-* 
tion, I learnt that the stump continued to be soundly healed. 
None of the ligatures left on the arteries were found in the dis^ 
charge from the stump ; but I do not regard this as an argu- 
ment that they were not discharged, as the researches for them 
were slight^ and the secretion of matter very abundant. 

A short account of the appearances found on dissection of 
the amputated limb, will not, it is hoped, prolong this paper to 
a tedious length. 

The external openings, which had formed at different timet 
for the evacuation of mdtter communicated with large cavities 
on the inner and posterior parts of the knee, extending half way 
down the leg, above the fascia enveloping the muscles. Tho 
swelling above the patella, which was supposed to contain mat« 
ter, consisted of a semi-transparent gelatinous mass, streaked 
with white opake lines, into which the synovial membrane al 
that part baa been converted. This mabs, in some parts two 
inches in thickness, formed convex prominences, on each sidf 
the tendon of the rectus muscle, which were covered thinly by 
the expanded vastus internus and vastus externus muscles. 
The synovial membrane on all sides was diseased, in some parts 
beiog firmer and less gelatinous than just mentioned ; in other 
parts of a light brown appearance ; in others ulcerated through^ 
forming communications between the superficial abscesses first 
described, and the cavity of the' joint. The semilunar carti- 
lages and their ligaments were entirely gone ; the correspondiM 
surfaces of the tibia, femur, and patella, wdro denuded aim 
rough. • The parts of the articular surfaces of these bones^ 
which were stiU covered with cartilage, had it very slighlly 
adhering to them, and no synovial membrane upon thees. 
There was no put accanmlafed.in the cavity of the Joiot, bvt 
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its Burfacei were bedewed with a brownish discharge, like, what 
used to flow from the external opeoiDgs. The head of the 
tibia was soft etioagh to be cut with the scalpel, but none of 
the bones were enlarged. The lateral and crucial ligaments 
were healthy. The fixt and bended position of the limb 
seemed to be owing to contraction of the flexor muscles, and 
not to the diseased structure preventing the motion of the 
joint ; for, after the dbeased mass was taken away, the joint 
atiH remained fixed until the flexor muscles were cut through. 
The diseased mass, as it has appeared to me, from this as well 
as other instances, limits flexi^ and extension, but never goes 
so far as to flx the jointvcompletely. There was much hi 
around the joint. 

This is rather a striking example of the disease described 
hy Mr. Brodie, in the fourth and sixth volumes of the M edico- 
Cbirnrgical Transactions, under the title of a Morbid Change 
of Structure of the Synovial Membrane. Like other morbid 
structures, it tends, afier having proceeded to a certain extent, 
to go into ulceration ; and this process, I am inclined to believe, 
commences generally on the outer surface of the diseased mass, 
and proceeds inwards towards the cavity of the joint. The 
superficial abscesses, which form before the joint becomes 
exposed, come in aid of (his opinion ; and I have repeatedly 
seen ulceration on the external surface of this morbid structure, 
without its extending deep into it.* 

The use of the minute silk ligatures requires dexterity, and 
is attended with difficulties that amount to strong objections in 



* I have seen only one instance of this disease in the elbow Joint. 
Amputation was performed at an advanced period ; the diseased structure 
pnjected like a fuogas over the edges of the articoJar surfaces of the 
joint, which were ulcerated and rough ; and superficial abscesses com* 
nnnicated yrith the cavitv of the Joint b^ ulcerated boles throoch the 
diseased mass. — ^I have no doubt that the Gkedtdt/oamvit or Fungus AftUuU 
of German writers, refers^ this disease. Bottcher, following the account 
first i^ven by Brambilla, describes the disease as ** increasing slowly, free 
from pain at the commencement, elastic to partial pressure like a sponge ; 
and when there Is much deep-seated pain, it hidicates that the disease 
is complicated with suppuration dad caries.** The disease was consid- 
ered to originate in the append^es and cellular substance around the 
^int, the anatomy and structure of the synovial membrane being at that 
time little unders^MMl. The morbid growth is certainly not long confined 
to the synovial membrane, but involves the neighbouring parts and con- 
verts them to its own nature ; Cmt after iqjectine a limb which bad been 
removed on account of this disease, I have found the superior articular 
arteries, passing through the midst of the morbid and gelatinous mass* 
to n«ch their usual distribution.— {See Bdtteker^ KrankheUcn der JGwcken^ 
Rwrpd^ and Sehneth Band, 3, S. 285.) 
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the bands of many who have to perform operaliooc Th« 
vessel ought to be drawn out clean from all the sorrounding 
parts, which is not always very practicable ; and it may eveo 
be necessary, when there is a rapid oozing of blood from any 
spoty to use the tenaculum, and take up some of the soft parts 
with the vessel ; in which case, to cut the ends off close to the 
knot, with a view of leaving the ligature to be buried in the 
stump, would be objectionable, however small the ligature em- 
ployed. The experimentalist, who feels more than a common 
interest in the result of his trials, may give a degree of atten* 
tion that will obviate all lesser evils ; but in estimating a prac- 
tice that is proposed for general adoption, we must calculate 
upon no more than a moderate share of attention and dexterity 
in the operator. It is clear to me that the surgeon, who has 
not a microscopic eye, will be longer occupied in applyiug th^ 
minute than the common ligature ; the patient will be kept 
longer on the table, and the stump exposed for a longer time. 
Convinced of these points, I was desirous of prosecuting some 
experiments which might contribute to ascertain the advan- 
tages of the practice in question ; an undertaking in which 
there was no great presumptibo, as Mr. Lawrence had acknow- 
ledged that he had not gone far enough in his inquiries to make 
up his mind upon the subject. 

Experiment 1st. — I exposed the right"^ carotid artery of a 
large rough eoated water dog, and tied it.with v^ry fine Indian 
silk, which I could just pull tight enough, without danger of 
breaking it, to compress the artery. At the exoiration of a 
fortnight, I put a single ligature of the same kind on the left 
carotid. Tne wounds from both operations healed quickly. 
The dog continued healthy, and became fat. Seven weeks 
from the first operation he was killed ^nd injected. The injec- 
tion was continuous throughout the whole of the right carotid, 
but the vessel was contracted at one part to half its former 
diameter, the ligature having only been drawn tight enough to 
compresff, without obliterating the vessel. I found the ligature 
surrounding this contracted part of the vessel, buried in, and 
every where in close contact with a substance more dense than 
the arterial coats ; I only detected it by very careful dissection^ 



* I preferred the carotid, because it is situated so much deeper than 
the arteries of the extremities. The coats of the vessel were dissected 
clean before the ligature was applied, and the threads were always cot 
•ff dose to the knot. In the inataDcei ia which dentist's silk was sse^j 
it had been previously washed* ^ 
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and the help of a magnifjing glass. The knot was perfect, and 
Ibe whole circle of the ligature entire* The left carotid pre- 
aented very different appearances ; two inches of it were obli- 
teratedi and converted into a dense cord, which was swollen 
oot a little at one part to the siae of a coriander seed ; and 
here I found the ligaturei surrounded bj a firm and almost 
ligamentous substance. 

From their situation, I am inclined to believe that ^hese 
Kgaturea would have remained during the life of the animal. 
The historj of extraneous bodies in -the living system affords 
nothing in favour of a contrary supposition. Extraneous sub- 
stances, after lying a long time buried and concealed, have 
excited suppuration, and made their way out of the body ; but 
Ihey have been weighty ; and on this or some other account, 
have gradually changed their situation, until, coming neair the 
iurface, they have excited irritation, and given rise to a pro* 
cess which has enabled them to be discharged. Supposing 
these ligatures would cause suppuration, and be discharged 
externally, when brought near the surface of thelK>dy, their 
wei|^t is not sufficient io change their place, and bring them 
into such a situation ; nor is therl any other process by which 
they are likely, as far as I can conjecture, to be transferred 
near to the surface of the body, when once surrounded by a 
firm ligamentous structure. 

It is necessary, hoTvever, to consider the difference between 
applying a ligature to the continued trunk of an artery, and io 
the extremities of vessels exposed by operations. In the latter 
case, a portion of the vessel becomes nearly insulated, and the 
sloughing of this may involve the fate of the ligature, la sub- 
sequent experiments, I endeavoured to profit by this observa- 
tion. , 

Exptriment 2d.—- 1 tied the right carotid artery of a thin 
small dog with one of the three threads which compose the 
smallest dentist's silk. I put on two ligatures, at the distance 
of half an inch from each other, and divided the vessel between 
them. . In forty-eight hours the wound was soundly united, 
and I therefore took out the three stitches with which the 
wound had been brought together, lest, by remaining, they 
should cause the wound to burst open again.^ The left caro- 



* This remark is equally applicable to the human sabjeet. Whenever 
sutures are used, they loosen tbenuelvei by the second or third day, and 
can do no good bv remainliig looger, bat very oRen do harm, by canshlf 
inflammation, and re-opening of the wound. 
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tid was tied, three weeks afterwards, with a single ligature o£ 
the same si2e ; the animal tore the wound open, and it was not 
united until ten or twelve days. Six weeks from the first ope« 
ration, the animal was killed and injected. The two ends left 
by the division of the right carotid were an inch distant from 
each other* Near the upper end of the vessel, there was a 
swelling bigger than a pea, which proved to be a cavity filled 
with matter; and, on puncturing it, the matter escaped, and 
with it one of the ligatures. I did not find the ligature which 
had been applied to the other end of this vessel. The left 
carotid was impervious for the fourth of an inch. The parts 
were all sound, and no ligature to be detected ; it had probably 
escaped by the external wound, which was so long before it 
healed. 

Experiment 3d. — I put a single ligature of the smallest 
dentist's silk on the left carotid of an ass. On the same day^ 
my friend, Mr. Stevenson, put two similar ligatures on the 
right carotid, and divided the vessel between them. The 
wounds suppurated, and much matter was discharged, in 
which the slough of one end of the right carotid was observed^ 
On the sixteenth day fi^m the operation, this aninial was 
attacked with tetanus, and died on the twenty^sixth* Neither 
of the wounds had completely healed. On dissection, I found 
the three ligatures under different circumstances* On the right 
side, there was a purulent cavity down to the ends of the divided 
vessel, which were an inch and a half asunder, and both liga- 
tures were fourtd in the matter contained here, wholly uncon-' 
nected with the artery. There was also the slough of one end 
of the divided artery, imbedded in matter, and unconnected 
with the ligature. On the left side, there was a cavity of pus 
at the part where the vessel was tied, and the ligature was firm 
upon the artery, not however covered over with any healthy 
living structure, but in contact with matter* 

Experiment 4th. — A dog was kept four months after the 
application of very minute silk ligatures to each carotid artery* 
Both arteries were obliterated, the parts all sound, bnt no liga* 
tures could be detected by the most careful examination* The 
probable explanation is, that the ligatures had escaped innob* 
served before the wounds closed, as these did not unite by the 
first intention. The results of other experiments render it 
quite unlikely that they were absorbed. 

]^xperiment 5th. — Two ligatures of small Dutch twine were 
piit on the left, and one on the right carotid of a dog, the ends 
being cut oflf close to the knot* On clissectioni seven weeks 

Vol. VL 34 
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afterwards, I found each of the ligatures in a small bed of mat* 
ter, of the size of a pea, near the vessel to which it had been 
applied. 

jExperiment 6th. — I tied the right carotid of a young dog 
firmly with one of the three threads which compose the smallest 
dentist's silk. Thre^ weeks afterwards^ I tied the left carotid 
with two ligatures of the same size, and divided the vessel 
between them. Bolh wounds healed quickly and remained 
healed* The dog was killed at the end of thirty weeks, and 
successfully injected. On the right side^ I found three quar- 
ters of an inch of the artery obliterated, and the ligature 
unconnected with it, being buried in a small quantity of brown- 
ish matter. On the left side I met with a similar abscess, of 
the size of a pea ; and in the matter which it contained I found 
both the ligatures which had been applied \o the artery pre- 
cisely twenty-seven weeks before. The ends of the divided 
vessel had contracted so as to be above an inch and a half 
apart ; hence it seems that these ligatures must, at one time, 
have been contained in separate abscesses, which had approxi* 
mated until Ihey coalesced.^ 

On both sides, I found a small vessel or two proceeding 
from the lower to the upper portion of the artery, as if nature 
had begun the work of forming a substitute for the part obli* 
terated, in the way described by Dr. Parry. This is the only 
instance in which I have tfeen this process taking place, proba- 
bly because I have not examined the parts at a sufficiently re- 
mote period from the obstruction of the circulation by ligature. 
These communicating bratiches were not above one-fortieth of 
an inch in diauleter. Their enlargement seems to be a very 
slow and gradual process ; but there is no reason why it should 
not go on after having once commenced, until the motive for 
this enlargement no longer exists, the blood taking the most 
direct course to the parts io be supplied with it. 

The experiments which I have detailed, have, in some re- 
spects, afforded different results from those which Mr. Law- 
rence made, and lead to the following conclusions, which are 
not very favourable to the employment of the minute silk liga- 
tures after operations. 

1st. If the wounds do not unite by the first intention, the 
ligatures, may escape with the discharge, without any inconve- 
nience/ 



. * TbU maj help to explain why I failed to find one of the ligatures 
arpRed to the right carotid in Experiment 2d, wl»re the wound healed 
ttio qokkl J imr it to ha?e eKsped. 
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2d. If common ligatures of twine are cut short, tbe irouiid 
raaj unite over them, and they may be found in abscesses after 
an interval of many weeks. 

3d. If the finest dentist's silk be employed in the saqfe 
way, the wound uniting over it, (he ligature mgy be detached 
from the vessel, and remain buried in an abscess, where it will 
be found at different periods^ from one to seven months ;> and 
this may happen, whether the vessel be firmly compressed witli 
a single ligature, or divided between two ligatures, so as H> 
imitate the circtimstances under which vessels are tied after 
operations. 

4th. If Indian silk, fine as a hair, be put round a vessel, i|o 
as to diminish its diameter, or to effect its obliteration, by just 
compressing its sides together, it may remain in this situation 
without exciting abscess, or producing any inconvenience. 
The ligature may be thus applied to compress an artery for the 
cure of aneurism ; but not to secure vessels divided by opera- 
tions. If a thin ligature be drawn sufficiently tight upon a 
vessel on the face of a stump to be secure, I am persuaded 
that the extremity of 'the«vessel, which becomes insulated, as 
it were, must die. How often do we see this slough of the 
main artery of the thigh come away with the ligature ! 

Mr. Guthrie considers that cutting the common ligature 
close to the knot is a valuable improvement in all cases, that 
will not unite by the first intention, which is following the 
practice with a view diametrically opposite to that of its advo* 
cates ; and I should almost have been tempted to say as much 
of the minute silk ligatures, had they not been recommended 
by a high authority. To heal a wound so quickly that these 
ligatures become buried, seems, however, no desirable object ; 
since they frequently, if not always, ^ excite abscess when 
applied to the deeply seated carotid of an animal possessed of 
a system much more capable than the human of resisting 
▼iolence and repairing injury. The minute silk ligatures seem 
tp secure well the vessels to which they are applied ; and so 
do common ligatures of silk or twine ; haemorrhage from the 
▼essels which have been tied being a rare occurrence in a 
healthy wound. The minute ligatures, when firmly tied, 
separate quickly, and pass away with the diacbai^e ; the com* 
mon ligature, tied tight, also separates qifickly, and might be 
removed much sooner than generally happens, were it not for • 
the unfounded fears of the surgeon* The end of a ligature 
sometimes rises half an inch further out of the wound than at 
the preceding dressing, but resistance is felt because the gra* 
nulatioQS have grown so as to form an isthmaa too narrow for 
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the knot to pass. Where this change has taken place, no 
danger is to be apprehended from bringing the ligature awaj, 
as it is already, at a distance from the artery to which it had 
been applied. 

Ought the surgeon readOj to give up the comfort of know* 
ing that all the ligatures, particularly the one from the main 
arteryi are away ? Have the minute short ligatures any other 
advantages than that of avoiding the irritation of threads hang- 
ing out of the wound ? Are there not sufficient objections to 
their being employed generally in practice, however applicable 
to particular cases? May not the surgeon, who is less frequently 
engaged in operating, include with the artery a neighbouring 
lierve? 

I conclude with these queries, under the hope that those 
surgeons, who have been captivated with Mr. Lawrence's inge* 
iiious proposal, mar answer them by giving publicity to their 
experience upon the subject. 



RETIEW. 



A Sketch of the Botany of South Carolina and Georgia. 
By Stephen Elliott. Charleston, S. C J. Hoff, 
1816—17. Vol. I. No8. 1, 2, and 3. 

WE have received (be three first numbers of this work, 
modestly denominated a Sketch of the Botany of South 
Carolina and Georgia, but which, if we mistake not, will prov^ 
one of the most thorough and elaborate works yet published on 
the Botany of North America. The extent of latitudes, and 
variety of country embraced by the United States, renders 
them capable of supporting vegetables of the most numerous 
and diversified habits. Many plants of the torrid zone flourish 
in the long summers of Orleans and Georgia, \«hile natives of 
Siberia and Labrador are found upon the mountains of New 
England. Our soil naturally divides itself into a number of 
regions, exhibiting very distinct Floras, and characterized by 
strong peculiarities in their vegetation. A description of the 
vegetables, contained in any one of those, is interesting from 
its^ local character, while, at the same time, it affords sufficient 
employment for the eye^and pen of any individual* The 
labours of botanists may be much more beneficially employed, 
in faithfully delineating the plants of a limited district, than in 
superficially passing over the whole productions of a widely 
extended continent. The efficacy of this plan may be seen 
in Europe, where every country has its particular Flora, though 
many of them are not larger than our individual states. The 
consequence is, that their plants are minutely and accurately 
described, and far less subject to be mistaken than ours. 

We have had two successive Floras of North America, 
although no one has thought of embodying the plants of 
Burope, Asia, or Africa. Michaux and Pursh have rapidly 
surveyed our continent, and made their reports of a vast num- 
ber of species ; yet many of these are accompanied with such 
short and hasty descriptions, that the inquirer in occasionally 
left in the same donbt| as if they .had not written. It will not 
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be antil works like that of Mr. Elliott have appeared in At 
different aections of our coontrj, that botany can be conaidered 
as having advanced toward perfection among ub. 

This work is rich in the number of its plants, and very 
aatiafactorj in their descriptiods. It eompnses, as ia nsual, 
the generic and specific characters, which are given both in 
liatin and English. After this follows a particular and full 
length description of the plant by the author, evidently made 
with much care and attention. The kabitais and times of 
flowering are added, with occasional remarks on the properties 
of. curious and useful species. The observations, on the 
medicinal properties of various plants, are made by Dr. Mae- 
bride, a gentleman to whose botanical and medical akill we are 
liappy to bear testimony. « 

Mr. Elliott's work is peculiarly rich in grasses. Upoa this 
difficult and interesting tribe, he has laboured with great suc- 
cess, and has occupied the principal part of hisfirst- number 
with delineations of his numerous species. The three num- 
bers now publ(shed,#extend to the middle of the clasa pentan- 
dria. The completion of the work will form an important 
acquisition to science, and will, we doubt not, be duly appre- 
ciated by botanists, especially in that part of the union which 
it is intende# to illustrate. As a specimen of the manner of 
the book, we extract an article on the Ipomcsa macrorbiza of 
Michaux, which has been supposed by Pursh to be the con- 
volvulus jalapa of Linneus. Mr. Elliott calls it convolvulus 
macrorhizns: 



Leaves cordate, simple and 
lobed, much wrinkled, pube- 
scent underneath; peduncles 
1 — 5 flowered. 



*^ C. foliis cordatis, simplici- 
bus lobatisque, rugosissimis, 
subtus pubescentibus ; pedun- 
culis 1 — 5 floris. E. 

'< Ipomi3sa macrorbiza, Mich. 1. p. 141. 

<<C. Jalapa? Sp. pi. 1. p. 860. 

*<Ipomoea Jalapa, Pursh, 1. p. 146. 

^'Icoof perennial, somewhat fusiform, very large, weighing 
when old from 40 to 50 pounds, white, farinaceous, insipid. 
Stem twining around shrubs and fences, slightly angled, pube- 
scent. The young leaves acute, and tomeatose on the under 
surface, the old leaves frequently obtuse, and slightly muricate ;^ 
petioles 1 — ^2 inches long. Peduncles about 3 inches long, 
1«— 5 flowered. Calyx pubescent. Corolla large ; border 
obscurely 10 lobed, externally pubescent, white, tinged with 
purple. Filaments unequal, as long as the tube of the cordlat 
villous and purple at base. Style as long as the stamens, 2 cleft 
nt the summit. Stigmas globose. Capsule 9-^ valved, S^-^ 
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celled. Seeds dark brown, clothed with long silky brown hairs* 
The whole piaat jactesceat. 

*^ Grows in the sandy soils of the Islands of Georgia and 
Carolina. 

^' Flowers June-October. 

** This has been generally considered by modem botanists as 
the C. Jalapa of Linnaens ; but while the external characters 
of the two plants appear in many respects to agree, the niedi** 
cal qualities of this by no means resemble those of the officinal 
Jalap* We must therefore conclude either that modem bota-* 
nists have mistaken the plant of Linnaeus, or that climate haa 
totally changed or destroyed its active properties ; or, what is 
equally prol^ble^ that the plant producing the officinal Jalap 
has been concealed by< the jealous vigilance of the Indige'net 
from the cuciosity of Europeans. 

<< To Dr. Baldwin I am indebted for the following observa^ 
lions on this plant. 
' *^ < My information respecting the medical qualities of the h 
macrorbixa, Mich, has been derived from actual experiment. 
Six drams of the pulverized root has been given < under my 
notice, without producing any cathartic effect. I have also 
subjected the dried root to the test of chemical analysis, and 
found it to contain no resin (in which the active powers of the 
officinal Jalap reside) or so small a quantity as ni§t to prevent^ 
its being used as an article of diet. It contains a great deal of 
saccharine, along with a considerable quantity of farinaceous 
matter. It is probably not more cathartic than the C. Batatas, 
nor contains more resin. Negroes I have been informed some- 
times eat it.' " 



Obaervationa an the mUure and* cure of Dropsies^ and 
particularly on the presence of the coagidable part of the. 
Blood in Uropsical Urine / to which is added^ an Appen^ 
diXf containing several cases of Af^ina Pectoris^ with dis- 
ssetionSj &c. By Johw Black alii, m. d. PJ^sician te 
ih$ Devon and Exeter Hospitalt, and to the Lmatic A9jf* 
ium, nmrExeiet. 8 to*. London^ 1813. 

THE opinion that dropsy b to be considered rather as a 
symptom, than as a disease, would probably be assented 
to by oytry good pathologist of the present day, and could 
be awported by the anthiKity of many of our prodecessoro. 
It if, lioweverf an importaat symptom ; it gives a character to 
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the disease in which it occurs ; and a minute inrestigatioD of 
1(8 causes, its varieties, and of all the morbid changes connect-^ 
ed with it, as well as of the treatment adopted for its removal 
in every case, demands our grave attention. Some general 
truths on this subject seem to have been well ascertained. — 
Thej have opened the way to a more full understanding of it, 
but they have not hitherto led to any very important practical 
results ; or at least not to such as are sufficiently precise. The 
. belief that dropsy is a certain evidence of debility is very ge- 
nerally done away ; it is attributed in many cases at least to 
inflammation, and not a few practitioners have shown that, in 
some instances, it calls for blood-letting. 

That the effusion of a watery fluid in a circumscribed cavity 
is to be considered a process of inflammation in all cases, is 
. not yet, perhaps, very generally believed. We are prepared 
however, to support this general explanation of dropsy, and as 
this is going somewhat further than even our author does in ex* 
plicit terms, it is proper first to explain our views, although it 
must be done briefly. This will lead the way to an exposition 
of the valuable contents of Dr. Blackall's book. 

In the case of hernia humoralis, the dropsical effusion is 
clearly referrible to a low inflammation, produced in many ip* 
stances by a slight contusion. It is to be remarked that in this 
case, the inflammation is not accompanied by weakness ; nor 
can we see any reason to believe that the afiection is of a spe* 
cific kind, such as to occasion the aqueous secretion instead 
of suppuration. The inflammation is only low ; its processes 
are conducted with sufficient strength, but t^iere is not the same 
intensity of disease as occurs where suppuration is to be effect' 
ed. 

In some other dropsical affections it is equally evident that 
inflammation exists. Inflammation, in the brain produces hy^ 
drocephalus iniernus among children in the most unequivocal 
manner. So also hydrothorax follows pleuritis in some cases, 
and perhaps more frequently ascites follows peritonitis. In 
respect to anasarca this is sometimes occasioned by an inflam* 
matory affection of considerable extent in the cellular mem- 
brane. But perhaps more commonly the inflammation in this 
membrane is of small extent, and the serous fluid poured out 
from the inflamed part is diffused over the whole body. Some 
cases in the book before us seem to explain this matter very 
well. 

But it will be asked, how the explanation, which has beed 
offered, will apply to those dropsies, which arise from organic 
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diseases interruptiBg the circulation, and to tholSe oedematous 
swellings which we attribute to debility. First, of the cases 
of interrupted circulation. Here the capillary vesaels suffer 
undue distention, and an embarrassment. ensues in the functions 
of all those extreme vessels, by which nutrition and secretion 
Kre performed. That a continuance of this distention and em* 
barrassment should produce inflammation can be very easily 
conceived. That they do produce that effect we have distinct 
evidence on various occasions. In cases of organic diseases 
of the heart, pulmonary catarrh is often produced very sud'' 
denly and with^^great violence. It sometimes subsides agaia 
with equal suddenness ; owing to the immediate relief from di&« 
tention in the sYnall vessels, whi«h ensues when the heart is 
relieved for the time. Here is inflammation of the mucous 
membrane of the lungs, and we may dis.cover the existence of 
this in various degrees. Sometimes it is strongly marked, and 
in the course of a few hours there takes place a great ex* 
pectoration of mucus, accompanied by other symptoms of in- 
flammation in the mucous membrane of the air passages. 
Sometimes thish expectoration is quite watery, the matter of it 
differing very little from that which, being poured out from the 
pleura, would create a dropsy. Sometimes blood also is ex- 
pectorated, as it is in the forming stage of peripneumony. ^ 

Accordingly, the same occurrences take place in the pleura, 
in organic diseases of the heart, with only a little modincatioa 
arising from a difference of texture and properties in that mem- 
brane. Indeed the difference in these respects produces less 
variation in the circumstances referred to, than in common 
inflammation. Commonly in chronic affections of the heart 
the pleura pours out serous fluid ; but occasionally coagulable 
lymph is effused, and sometimes pus is formed. Commonly 
the affection of the pleura is not such as to occasion acute 
pain ; although frequent stitches and other uneasy sensations 
occur in it. But in some instances there is the acute pajn of 
severe pleurisy, and even in a most violent degree. This is 
.more immediately relieved by blood-letting than in common 
pleurisy ; and that happens, no doubt, because, in the first place, 
the embarrassment in the functions of the heart is instantly- 
relieved ; and in the second place the distention of the capilla- 
ries is taken off by. the bleeding. It is to be added to what 
has been said, that from the pleura, as well as from the mucous 
membrane of the lungs, blood is occasionally poured out in 
consequence of the interrupted circulation. 

It would be easy to show that analogous effects fake place 
in other parts, when the heart is diseased* Not only the ascites 

Vol. VI. 35 
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and anasarca admit of a similar explanation ; but affections of 
the brain, of the substance of the lungSi i. e. of their cellular 
membrane, of the liver,. &c*are to be accounted for on the 
same principles* 

Secondly* How can the occurrence of inflammaticm be con* 
sidered the cause of waterj effusions in cases of debility? 
That such effusions in the lower extremities, and sometimes in 
other parts, occur on many occasions, which have nothing in 
tommon among them except debility, is well known* If kk 
other cases such effusions are produced by a low inflammation, 
it is to be presumed that the same cause operates in these also ; 
and we should therefore be ready to admit any doctrine which 
(explains the production of that cause* Now it should be re- 
marked, that It is not in cases of muscular debility, but in those 
in which the circulation is performed in a very languid manner, 
that the oenlema most commonly takes place* In these casea 
it is obvious that the inability of the veins to carry the blood 
to the hearty and especially in an erect position, will produce 
the same effects on the small vessels from which those yeina 
fead, as if the circulation were impeded by an organic disease 
of the heart, or by any other meenanrcal cause* The disten- 
tion of the capillaries is the immediate exciting cause of the 
inflammation* This disease exists in the extreme vessela, not 
ordinarily^ carrying red blood; in those vessels, which are prin* 
cipally instrumental in every case of inflammation, as they are 
in secretion and nutrition. 

It will surely be admitted, as somewhat in favour of thia 
theory, that it leads to one uniform explanation of the occnr^ 
rence of dropsy. It may be shown that the various methoda 
of cure, which are sanctioned by experience, admit an explana- 
tion in accordance with the theory above stated* In one class 
of cases the remedies are such, as are employed for the removal 
tf[ inflammation in other diseases* These are frequently suc- 
eisssful, if the inflammation be merely membranous ; but not 
often p*ermanently so, if the inflammation has produced consi- 
derable organic injury, or change of structure. In another claaa 
of cases, where the inflammation is produced and maintained 
by obstructions to the circulation, the remedies must be such 
as obviate or remove those obstructions, whether these arise 
fr6m mechanical obstacle?, or from debility* In all cases reli^ 
iajilb^t. frequently accompanied by an increased flow of vrioe. 
Hence it is that various articles have acquired the reputatioB 
of diuretics, which do not manifest that character at all, excefyf 
in casea of dropsy. These articles operate, as ¥rt believe, 
in removing iofiatamation, or in otherwise coring the diaeaae ^ 
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and then the effused liquid being absorbed i« carried off \tj 
the kidnies. 

But a very slight examination of this theory will show tiiat 
tnanj important points remain to be settled. The aqueoos ef« 
fusion is referred to inflammation; but it is still to be shown ii| 
what respects this dropsical inflammation differs froin the adr 
hesive and the suppurative, whether it is specifically different, 
or whether it differs only in degree. It is to be shown whereig 
consists the difference in the various cases of dropsy^ whic]| 
we observe, in what modes they affect the general system^ pe 
any of Hi parts ; and what ar^ the methods of cure adapted to 
each variety of the disease. It cannot be said that Dr. Black- 
all's book has given us full satisfaction on any of these points ; 
but it has nevertheless done much to help us. It has opened 
important new views, has pointed out some very useful distinc- 
tions, and has done something toward discriminating the caa^s, 
to which the different remedies in use are severally applicable^ 

The most prominent circumstance noticed by Dr* Blackal) 
in respect to dropsy, and that which led him to turn hia attep* 
tion to the subject, is this, that in certain cases of that diseaSif 
the urine is found to contain albumen. This circumstance bad 
not altogether escaped the observation of preceding writerf, 
several of whom are mentioned in the preface to this work* It 
had been particularly noticed by Dr. W. C. Wells, whose obi- .. 
fiervations will be distinctly stated presently. But excepting 
Dr. W. the subject does not seem to have arrested the fuJl 
attention of any physician before Dr. BlackalK This gentle^ 
nan having found that albumen exists in the urine of many 
dropsical patients, but not in that of 9^ xh, has made it hip 
business to notice what other circtsoistances are peculiar i^ 
cases, which differ from each othef in this respect. The me- 
thod which he has adopted is to relate a large number of case^ 
in detail, and thus to present to his readers a store of factp 
from which his own, opinions have been formed. Afterwards 
he has given his own observations on the various appearances, 
and has discussed the causes of hydropic effusions, bringing 
into view other diseases, or rather other forms of disease, whicji 
he believes to be essentially allied to dropsy. Lastly, he hai 
treated of the cure. A postscript and an appendix close the 
▼olume. 

In stating his cases Dr. B. treats ^* firsts of those drq^ieii» 
in which the urine is not coagulable by heat ; and secoiul, qf 
those in which it is so coagulable in a greater or less degree.'' 
In cases of the first kind there are various appearances of the 
urine, and these are considered. 
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lo the second chapter we have seven cases ** in which the 
urine, not coagulable by heat, was pale, crude, and without 
sedimenti sometimes copious." Of these cases three were 
fatal ; but we have to lament, that the subjects of them were 
DOt examined, after death. These seven cases seem to have 
nothing common in their character, except the similarity in their 
urine, nor can any inferences, unless they be negative ones, be 
drawn firom them. For instance, two of the cases originated in 
scarlatina, although'it will appear afterwards, that in almost all 
cases from the same origin the urine is found to contain. albumen. 

Chapter third contains ** cases of ascites and hydrocepha- 
Ins, in which the urine was rather scanty, but in other respects 
appeared to differ little, or tiot at all, from the healthy state." 
There are three of these cases. The two first are Ascites with 
anasarca, both following diarrhea ; and this in one of them was 
occasioned by a mercurial course. The third is a case of 
bydrocephalus, attributed by the author, and with much proba- 
bility to the too liberal use of mercurials. On examination 
after death, there were found within the cranium evidences of 
Inflammation and watery tttixniom. 

Chapter fourth has cases *^ in which th6 urine not coagulable 
by faaat, is scanty and high-coloured, becomes extremely turbid 
on cooling, and deposits a copious sediment, more or less latert- 
tious."' These appearances are considered by Mr. Cruikshank 
as evidences of diseased viscera. That, however, these ap- 

?>earances do not always occur, where the viscera'are diseased, 
s manifest from some cases given in the second chapter of this 
work. Yet the frequent occurrence of these appearances in 
cases of organic disease, both with and without dropsy, can 
scarcely have escaped the observation of any practitioner. It 
may be noted also, that these appearances are not present at aH 
times in organic diseases, even of most important viscera ; but 
in many instances at least, only during periods of particular 
derangement, or irritation in the diseased organ ; the derange- 
ment or irritation arising (torn inflammation. Thus, in organic 
diseases of the heart, the urine is perfectly natural at many 
times, but is such as is above-described during certain par- 
oxysms of increased irritation in that organ. 

The contents of this chapter are arranged in three sections. 
In the first of these are found cases of dropsy from diseases of 
the liver and of other viscera, several of them preceded by 
Intermittent fever. In sotoe of 'these cases mercurials gave 
relief; in two of them the s^me medicines did not relieve, bet 
occasioned the yrine to become coagulable by heat. The tenth 
case in this section deserves mention^ as showing how different 
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organic diseases resemble each other, although not as throwing 
light on the principal object of research. It was a case, of 
which the symptoms appear to give certain evidence of organic 
disease of the heart. On dissection there were found some 
slight marks of inflammation on the pericardium, and on the 
peritoneal coat of (he liver, and stronger marks of inflammation 
on the pleura. But the most important thing discovered was 
'^ a scirrhous mass of the size of a large man's flst," situated 
behind the trachea at its bifurcation. " It extended from that 
spot a considerable waj into the substance of the right lung, 
principally surrounding the bronchial tube." ^' In two or three 

I)arts of it were more defined round soft masses, resembling 
jmphatic glands beginning to suppurate." The great embar- 
rassment and distress, attending the functions of the heart and 
lungs, are undoubtedly to be attributed to this tumour. 

Were we not instructed by observation to speak with modesty 
OD these subjects, we should attribute to organic disease of the 
heart more of ^he subsequent cases in this section and in other 
parts of the work than our author does. Even th&2l8t case 
we should be disposed to consider of this kind, so far as the 
brief statement of it •would enable us to judge, if the author 
hdd not given us the dissection, in which no mention is made of 
morbid appearances about the heart ; unless indeed we consider 
as such ^' somewhat more than the natural quantity of fluid in 
the pericardium." In this case, with universal anasarca, we 
find the pulse 110, weak, irregular, intermittent; dypnoea, 
nightly sufibcations ; loose bowels ; urine brown, scanty, foul, 
with brauny sediment, not coagulating by heat. On examina- 
tion, there was water in the thorax and abdomen as well as in 
the cellular membrane ; but the only organic change was in the 
liver. This organ was ^^ much harder and somewhat smaller 
than natural, and the lower edge slightly curled and bent for- 
wards. Its substance, when divided, exhibited no very peculiar 
structure, but an unusual degree of firmness and solidity. This 
Dr. Baillie considers as the first step towards the^tuberculated 
liver, more commonly called scirrhous." 

In the second section of the fourth chapter are contained 
" general remarks on the preceding cases, and particularly on 
the dropsy that attends the intermittent and Walchereo fevers." 
These remarks are worthy a careful perusal. Several cir- 
cumstances are pointed out respecting urine not containing 
albumen, bat yet having an unusual portion of other animal 
matter. In respect to the dropsies from viscerah disease fol- 
lowing intermittents, and particularly the Walcheren remittent, 
it is observed) that mercurj often fails and. even is sometimes 
injurious. 
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The third section of the same chapter is ^^ on hydrotfaorax, 
its symptoms, causes, and cure by squills, calomel, &c." The 
symptoms, their progress and changes, are very well detailed ; 
but there is no attempt to distinguish between simple dropsy of 
the chest, and the complicated disease, in which that dropsy 
originates from unsound viscera. In that respect the author 
jresembles Dr« M'Lean, who in his very valuable work on hy- 
drothorax fails in respect to the same discrimination. Corvisart 
attempts to make it, and is very dogmatic on the subject ; but 
we have learnt that upon this point he could not be relied on. 
We do not despair of seeing the diagnosis well settled at a 
future day, since observations on the living and on the dead 
are daily made with more and more accuracy. Dr. Blackall 
refers most cases of hydrothorax to organic diseases, some 
however to original inflammation of the pleura, and this occa* 
aionally to the influence of gout. But of the organic diseases 
he appears to .consider the greater part as existing in the liver. 
We believe that he does not allow enough to the heart. Perhaps 
the truth may lie between his estimate and that of Corvisart. Or. 
Blackall remarks with surprise, that water is accumulated in the 
chest earlier than in the abdomen, in many cases of diseased 
liver, and acknowledges that ^' it does not so readily appear 
why this should ever take place." If the heart be diseased 
in many cases, in which he charges the fault to the liver, the 
difficulty in the explanation will be removed in great part. It 
must be confessed however, that in one case mentioned above, 
and perhaps in some others, his opinions find much solid aup-^ 
.port. 

As to the cure of hydrothorax, of the kind now under con- 
sideration, the author thinks that in the early stage much may 
be done ; principally by diuretics ; of which he considers squiU 
by far the most powerful. To avail ourselves of the virtues of 
this remedy, a minute attention must be given to its dose. It 
must be given in the fullest quantity, which the patient can 
bear without sickness. The benefit may be somewhat increased 
by nausea ; but this cannot be supported long ; and it tends to 
give the patient such a disgust to the medicine, that afterwards 
the entire suspension of it sometimes becomes necessary. The 
form of administering this drug is not very important ; but its 
liquid preparations, such as the vinegar or tincture of it, are 
rather preferable. The mislura ammonixici and spiriiua cUhe-' 
ri8 nitrici seem to assist its operation. The evil effect of the 
squill on the digestive organs is to be guarded against. If 
these or^uis have their functions much deranged by its use, 
it must be relinquished. Such are some of the remarks of 
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Dr. Blackali on this subject. He coDsidera the colchicum as 
*^ probably adapted to the same occasioDS as the squiil* But 
he has not had much experience of it." 

" When the squill does not act entirely as could be wished, 
the addition of a grain or two of the submuriate of quicksilve^t 
every night, is frequently followed by a great flow of urine, at 
the same time that the salivary glands are affected." This 
medicine does no doubt give effectual relief in some cases of 
organic disease, on which dropsy in the chest, and in other 
cavities, depends. For hepatic obstructions (it has been too 
much relied^pon as a specific. In the liver, as in other vis- 
cera, a common chronic inflamafiation may be often removed by 
mercurials. But on the scirrhous, or tuberculated state of that 
gland, Dr. Blackali has seldom seen them produce any impression* 
Our own experience fully accords with his in this particular, 
and we think the observation important ; for, in common prac- 
tice, mercury is resorted to and persevered in for many such 
cases, not only without benefit, but with great injury. 

Dr. Blackali has found squills so effectual in hydrothorax, 
of the kind here referred tOf that he has not made much trial 
of digitalis. On this subject we may refer our readers to two 
most valuable works in which the subject is fully considered ; 
the first by Dr. Wm. Hamilton on digitalis, the second by Dr^ 
'M'Leao on hydrothorax. Our own experience has afforded 
many opportunities of witnessing the good effects of this remedy 
in hydrothorax, more indeed than in any other dropsy. Tho 
cases, in which it has been useful, have been some of them cer- 
tainly referable to organic diseases of the heart and large ves- 
sels ; others have been supposed to arise from other causes. 
In the cases arising from scarlatina, in which the urine is cch 
agulable, it will be seen that Dr. Blackali approves this remedy 

Dr. Blackali objects both to purgatives and tonics, and makes 
no mention of vesication. This last remedy ought not to bo 
omitted ; 'Since it often affords a temporary relief under very 
distressing circumstances of the disease in question, and seems 
even to arrest the progress to the grave, while other remedies 
are operating a more slow, although a more effectual relief. 

Chap. 5th is ** on dropsies, in which the nrine is coagulable 
by heat." The presence of albumen in the urine is not entirely 
confined to dropsies* Dr. Blackali suspects this occurrence in 
eases of great emaciation, not accompanied by any unusual 
discharges, and not otherwise easily accounted for, and he- 
detected it in a slight degree in two instances. This chapter 
has some nsetul remarks on a kind of anasarca reserobliof 
land->SGurvy« 
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Chap, dthy ^<on the anasarca and general dropaj, in which 
the urine is coagulabie by heat." One of the exciting causes of 
this form of the disease, mentioned by Dr. Biackall, is scarlatina; 
another is the imprudent use of mercury, perhaps aided by 
cold ; a thkd the drinking of cold water, when heated ; and 
under a fourth head he arranges ^* those cases, in which the 
exciting cause is not very^obvious nor preqise, but appears 
connected with different circumstances of fatigue, cold, the use 
of strong liquors, visceral disease^ or the injudicious emploj- 
liient of tonics.'* . ., 

Section 1st contains cases of anasarca, &c. after scarlatina. 
The first was a bad case, diuretics were useless ; scarification 
gave some relief; erysipelas of the lower extremities and gan- 
grenous spots ensued ; now the cinchona and port wine were 
given very freely,. and not only the erysipelas, &c. were arrest- 
ed, but the urine flowed in abundance and the patient perfectly 
recovered. The' bark and steel had both been tried at an 
earlier stage with aggravation of the symptoms. In the next 
eight cases, digitalis, followed in some of them by cinchona, 
effected cures. In these, calomel was hurtful. In some of these 
cases, it was obvious that water had collected in the chest. In 
respect to the tenth case, it is doubtful, whether the preceding 
disease was scarlatina ; we are only told that it was <^ a fever 
with great redness of the face and extremities." <' Soon after 
this she became dropsical and was affected with stricture of 
the chest, cough, and pain under the left breast." The dropsy 
was relieved, but not the whole disease, and the patient died. 
On examination, the kidnies were soft and flaccid, and were con- 
siderably loaded with fat. In the chest it was found that the 
pleura had been severely inflamed, that adhesion had ensued, 
and in the centre of the adhering parts suppuration had takea 
place. i 

In five of these ten cases the urine contained blood. Dr. 
Blackall thinks this is promoted by the use of mercury ; but 
it occurs also from other causes, and especially in dropsy after 
scarlatina. 

In these cases of dropsy, following scarlatina, in which the 
urine is coagulabie by heat, Dr. Blackall calls digitalis the 
sovereign remedy. The first cases in his book show, that the 
same medicine is not to be employed in cases of similar origin 
in which the urine does not coagulate by heat- 
Section 2d contains cases of anasarca, &c. from mercury. 
Four very serious cases are given under this head, and deserve 
very careful consideration by those, who believe that mercAry 
never does any harm. Yet the evidence is not such, as would 
authorize us to conclude definitively! that the author is entirely 
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correct in bis opinions on this point. The first case Wiis t^- 
lieved by bleeding, and ultiraateiy cured under (he us^ of bark 
and wine. The second was relieved by digitalis^ but was 
ultimately fatal, no doubt in consequence of (he improper use 
of this medicine by the patient. The third and fourth cases 
were fatal. In the last, examination after death shewed very 
extensive disease* The pericardium and pleura were greatly in^ 
flamed, the peritonaeum about the liver and spleen more slightly* 
Marks of inflammation appeared also in the cellular membrai\e, 
and likewise other morbid appearances were discovered^ TK6 
^ssection is a very instructive one* 

The two last of these four cases are thought by Dr. Blackall 
to be ** speciihens of a true mercurial habit, slowly forming, dis^ 
tinguished in their advanced stage by a most unconquerable 
buffiness of the blood, and an unusual colour even of the serum*" 

There are added in this section five more cases of slighter 
dropsical swellings, attributed by the author to the use of mer- 
cury. The fifth of these cases is interesting^ as displaying a 
remarkable scrophulous affection of the intestines. 

Section 3d has two cases of ** anasarca, &c. from drinking 
cold water, when heated and fatigued." The only question 
in respect to these and other cases of disease, said to be in^ 
duced by drinking cold water, is whether the thirst is not (he 
first strongly marked symptom of disease, which is immedi- 
ately afterwards more fully developed. If it be not so, we are 
at some loss to explain why this very common practice is ndt 
more frequently followed by injurious effects. 

Section 4tb has nine ^* cases of anasarca, &c. from cold^ 
intemperance, &c." The four first cases terminated fatally** 
These and the cases in the preceding section afford evidence 
of great value in support of the opinion that dropisy is to be 
attributed to a process of inflammation. 

Chapter 7 is upon cachexy^ a depraved habit of body^ and 
is worthy a diligent perusal by every one, who would compre- 
hend the true causes of many of those cases of genera^l debility 
and broken constitutions, which are so often met with* The 
relation of cachexy to dropsy is very well shown. Many other 
useful remarks are added, in relation to a flepraved habit of 
body* It must be obvious, that this depraved habit arises 
proximately from a vice in the functions of the extreme vebsels 
in every part. This may have its source in profuse evacu- 
ationsy whether of blood or other fluids ; in nnsoand viscera ; 
in aflfections of the mind ; — and perhaps in other causes* 
In the majority of cases a cachexy is marked from the first by 
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some diiKHrder of the abdomen, as Dr. Blackall states ; but it 
is not peculiar to disorders of the organs in that cavity. 

In this chapter we find five cases, in all of which the urine 
contained albumen, and of whioh the three first were fatal, and 
also the fifths In the three first cases the liver was undoubt- 
edly diseased, but the |>odre» were not examined. The fifth 
case was attended by a great variety of distressing symptoms, 
and, on dissection, there were found vestiges of disease in each 
of the great cavities^ The case is instructive in several re- 
spects, which we cannot notice ; but particularly in this, that 
it teaches us not to insist upon referring all the symptoms, id 
every case, to one single source* Dissections will often teach 
this lesson ; and although we should not multiply causes unne- 
cessarily^ it deserves to be called to mind in difEicult and 
obscure cases. 

, The fourth case terminated favourably, after four bleedings, 
and the use of digitalis and opium* The symptoms do not 
clearly point out the seat of the local disease ; but we are dis- 
posed to believe, that it was in the chest. But the symptoms 
of debility and of cachexy were strongly marked, and such as 
would have deterred many systematic practitioners from the 
use of the lancet. 

Chapter 8th contains valuable matter* It is on cases resem« 
blifig land scurvy. The result is, that inflammation and orga« 
nic diseases produce a variety of effects in the different systems 
of the body, which have been called by different names. The 
distinctions, in the appearances pointed out by the names, should 
not be overlooked. We should study to ascertain, by what 
derangement in the functions these different appearances are 
produced, and from what differences in the primary affections 
they respectively take their* origin. 

Chapter 9fh contains <* cases of hydrothorax, in which the 
urine was coagolable by heat." We have here additional 
evidence, that dropsy is a consequence of membranous inflam- 
mation. Dr. Blackall appears to think, that when the serous 
membranes continue to be inflamed for a long period, although 
they may be partially restored, they cannot easily be brought 
l^ck \o their original state. At best, they continue suscepti* 
ble of disease, and every irregularity in diet and regimen will 
occasion a new access of inflammation. These remarks apply, 
mutatis mutandis, to most chronic diseases, after they hav« 
once become established, whether these depend on inflamma* 
tion, or on spasm, or oif peculiar changes of structure. - In 
these last cases, the irregularities referred to, seem to induct 
sometimes a turgescence of vessels, and sometimes an actual 
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iDflammation around the part, in which the stmctiMe has^ bo- 
come changed. • 

In the cages, described in this chapter, Dr. Blackall emploj- 
^ed digitalis more frequently than ia the cases of hydrothorax, 
in which the urine is not coagulable by heat - ' 

Chapter 10 contains ^< cases of ascites, in which the urioe 
was coagalable by heat." The same general inferences are to 
be made from this, as from the last and other chapters, in rty 
apect to the proximate cause of the disease. It contains evi- 
dence, deemed of great weight by the author, against the free 
use of mercury. He suspects both the liver and the kidneys 
to have been diseased from the use of that article. 

Chapter llfh is on ** hydrocephalus, in which the urine 
was coagulable by. heat, or contained a bloody sediment." 
The first case originated in scarlatina; this occasioned ana- 
sarca, which, subsiding suddenly, was followed by well marked 
symptoms of hydrocephalua. Bleeding, blistering, and digi- 
talis gave relief^ and the core was confirmed by cinchona.' 
The second case is attributed to mercury. To the subject of 
it, aged seven, two scruples of caloqael had been given within 
forty*eight hours. The disease was fataL 

We have now presented a view^ as full as our limits will 
permit, of the most important facts stated ia the work before 
us, and have occasionally suggested the principal inferences to 
be made from them« The remaining chapters deserve a very 
x^areful perusal. They are of great practical import. It is 
in vain, however, to attempt to give an analysis of them ; for 
it would lead to error, if we were te give general remarks and 
directions without the careful and minute qualifications which 
accompany them.. It is then only necessary to add, that the 
12th, 13th, and 14th chapters, contain a review of the facta 
ascertained with a general discussion of the nature and eausea 
of different hydropic affections ; and that the 15th chapter ia 
4>n the cure. 

It would be unjuBt in -ua le omit to notice the postscript. Oil 
«nr firat perusal of the main body of the work, we were greatly 
aurpriaed that, while credit was given to other authors, who 
liad observed the presence of albumen in the urine of dropsiciil 
patients, do mention was made of Dr.- W^ C. Wells, of St 
Thomas's Hospital, Tiondon. In 1812, a year at least before 
Dr. Blackalfa book was printed. Dr. Wells had given two 
papers relating to dropsy, m the third volume of Transaction! 
■of a Society for the Improvement of Medical and Chirurgicai 
ELnowledge. These papers were written principally to bring 
into view the presence of coagulaUe matter, in the urine of 
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dropaieal persons. One of Ibese papers is entined <' Obser- 
vations on the Dropsy, which succeeds scarlet fever ;" the 
olh^r^. "on the presence of the red matter and serum of the 
Mood in the urine of dropsy, which has not originated in scarlet 
fever/' The work here* described did not fall into Dr. Black- ' 
all's hands, until long after his own book was in the press. 
He, therefore, felt bound to notice the papers by Dr. Wells 
distinctly in a postscript. 

^First, as to the dropsy from scarlatina, Dr. Wells gives more 
•vidence than Dr. Blackall does, of the inflammatory nature 
of the affection. *^In a large proportion of the cases, be 
found red blood to be deported in the urine ; in many more 
it was foul when roadej and threw down a lymph or mucus ; 
in all but two, and those slight cases, it was coagulable;" 

Next, as to dropsy from other causes. Dr. Wells found the 
urine to contain albumen ^in seven(y-eight cases out of one 
hundred and thirty. In three of these cases, red blood was 
observed in the urine. The proportion of cases, in which the 
urine contained albumen, was not the same under all the varie- 
ties of the disease. 

'^Amongst twenty-niqe cased of anasarca not symptomatic, 
were twepty-three with urine containing serum ; in several to 
a considerable extent. Of nine cases of anasarca, preceded v 
by some debilitating disease, as dysentery, ague, &c,, in only 
twp was the urine at all coagulable. Of thirty-seven cases of 
anasarca preceded by cough and dyspnoea, there was serum in 
the urine of twenty-four. Of twenty cases of hydrothorax, 
semm in the urine of fourteen, in only one to any considerable 
quantity. In four encysted dropsies, three attended by ana- 
sarca, the urine contained no sernra. Of twenty-one cases of 
ascites not preceded by anasarca, there was a little serum in 
the urine of seven. In eight cases of ascites preceded by 
diffused dropsy, it contained a very large proportion." 

In detecting the presence of albumen in the urine. Dr. Wells 
employed nitrous acid as well as heat. The nitrous acid will 
sometimes detect albumen, when heat will not. The failure of 
heat to produce the coagulation, he attributes partly *^ to a 
deficiency of salts in the urine,'' In order to determine the 
quantity of serum contained in urine, in which coagulation is 
produced. Dr. Wells instituted a number of experiments, from 
which he deduced the following results. If ^erum make one 
fourth part of the urine, the whole will form a very firm and 
solid coagulum; if one fifth the coagulum will barely be solid. 

** The lesser quantities^ as determined by a similar mode, 
lippear ^0 t^e v^r^ various, from l-640th of the naasai to 1-lOtbj ' 
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1-nth when this whole is converted into a semifluid jelly, l-7th 
a firmer jelly and beginning to adhere to the phial, 1-6th a still 
firmer ^jelly, great part of which adheres to the phial.' Agree- 
ably to this estimate, he calculated that one patient passed four 
ounces of serum in the day, another five, another seven. 

Dr. Wells found, that albumen exists in the urine of persons 
affected with other diseases besides dropsy. 

^'An examination was made in nineteen cases of acute. dis- 
ease. In fourteen of them the urine was altogether without 
serum, in four it had a very small quantity, in one about 
l-160th. 

*^ Of eighty-five chronic cases, in fifty-four the urine had no 
serum, in twenty-five* a very little, in one somewhat more, but 
likewise mixed with pus from a disease in the kidneys ; in four 
who had been using mercury freely, rather a larger quantity. 

^' On examining the urine in six patients before they began 
the use of mercury for the cure of syphilis, in five there was 
no serum, in the sixth a very small quantity. After a saliva- 
tion continued for a fortnight, in the last mentioned the serum 
was much increased, in three others some was detected, and 
in two there was none. In one who became dropsical after a 
free use of mercury, the urine contained no serum ; in three 
others a large quantity. 

'* From tbeie observations it i^ concluded, that urine con- 
taining a considerable quantity of serum, very rarely, if at all, 
occurs in any disease in this country except dropsy, and even 
in those very rare cases, has been induced by mercury.'' 

It appears from the above, that I)r. Wells had observed the 
same effects from mercury, which have been pointed out by 
Dr. Blackall. Both gentlemen remarked, that besides other 
morbid appearances, a diseased state of the kidneys may often 
be noticed in persons who have died from dropsy. 

With respect to the cure, Dr. Wells decides in favour of 
blood-letting, and other similar measures, in the dropsy which 
follows scarlatina. In dropsy from other causes, in which the 
urine contains albumen, he was induced to make a trial of cantba- 
rides internally. The remedy was employed in five cases, and 
appeared to be beneficial in three of them. 

A few words must be added upon the Appendix. This is 
a very useful paper, occupying upwards of fifty pages, upon 
angina pectoris^ It contains five cases, of which four termi- 
nated fatally, and the dissections' iit^e' given. The fifth case is 
remarkable from having been induced by external violjsnce. 
its svbject was a coachman, who received a blow on bis 
breast from the pole of his carriage. After the first effects 
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bad subsided, he continued to feel a difficulty of respiration od 
motioDy/and at the end of two months well marked aympiomi 
of angina pectoris supervened. Under the direction of Dr. 
Blackall he used some Terj mild laxatives, practised great ab- 
stinence, avoided exertions of all kinds aj^d kept a setoa open 
on bis chest. The author adds, that be ^* has been aow for 
more than three years regaining a firm state of health, and hat 
retu^'ned to his employments.'* 

In respect to the appearances after death, the author gives 
an account of all the cases known to him, including those in 
the very learned and ingenious work of Dr. Parry on thia sub- 
ject. The number .of these cases is twenty. In three of 
these there was no appearance of ossification of the great 
vessels. 

^ '^Inall the remaining cases, there was some alteration* of 
structure tending lo ossification about the origin of the arterial 
system, in the greater part, very extensive* An unsoundness 
of the aorta in various degrees is the most frequent appearance, 
being found in fifteen of these seventeen cases. In nine the 
coronaries likewise were ascertained to be diseased ; in one the 
coronaries alone ;^ in several the valves and heart itself. 

" That when this process begins in the trunk of the aorta, 
it should spread to the branches, and particularly perhaps to 
the coronaries, was to have l>een expected. But dissection 
shews, that it has not always done so before the paroxysms 
have proved fatal." 

This paper merits a perusal by those who would understand 
what is known on this remarkable disease. In respect to the 
whole work which has been under review, it should be read 
twice over by every man who treats the chronic diseases of his 
fellow men. The practical information it affords is by no means 
confined to dropsy, and many imporfant hints will be overlooked 
in a single perusal. It is among the works which will bring 
into disgrace the dogmatic practice of classing all chronic dis* 
eases together and referring them to dyspepsia, to chronio 
weakness, or to morbid, excitement. We indulge the hope 
that the author will continue his investigations, and that he 
will be aided in his labours by others possessed of equal acute* 
ness, and learning and judgment. We also indulge the hope 
that the medical public in this country will give so much en> 
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' * This case, where the coreo^ies alone were ossified, is the only one the 
ejmptoms of which are not aceurately detailed, hot said genenll^ to lie 
those of ao^iDa pectoris. See Parry on Syncope Aogioosa, page 3. 
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conragement to useful medical publications, as that we mar 
shortly see reprinted here this and many other modern English 
works of great ralue, of which at present the names are scarcely 
known among us* We take occasion to make this remark at 
this time, because there is an intention among our booksellers 
to repriqt several raluable medical books, if proper encourage- 
ment be afforded them^ 



An Elementary Treatise on Mineralogy and Geology; being 
an introduction to the study of those sciences^ ana designed 
for the use of pupils^-^for persons attending lectures on 
these stibjectSf — and as a companion for travellers in the 
United States of America. Illustrated by six plates. By 
Parker Clgaveland, Professor of Mathematics and 
Natural Philosophy^ and Lecturer on Chemistry and Min^ 
eralogy^ in Bondoin College^ Member of the American 
Academy^ and Corresponding member of the Linmzan So* 
ciety of New England. 

....• Itom est in yiscera terre : 

Quas^ue recohdiderati Stjrgiisqae admoyerat umbris, 
EflbdiuDtur opes Ono. 

Boston ; published by Cummings and Hilliard; printed 
by Hilliard and Metcalf at the University Press, Cam^ 
bridge. New England, 1816, Svo,pp. 668. 

rr is gratifying to our national Yeelings to find that our men of 
intelligence are beginning to show themselves to the public, 
and to exhibit to the philosophers of Europe the state of sci- 
ence in the United States of America. It must be acknow-* 
ledged that such efforts have been rare : that they have been 
too diffident of their own powers, to attempt to add much to 
the small stock of indigenous works, and that we have depended, 
perhaps too far, upon the labours 'of scientific men on the other 
side of the Atlantic. Book-making, at least when connected 
with physics, has not been a lucrative trade in this country ; and 
they, who have ventured their wares in the literary market, 
have generally been compelled to dispose of them at low rateSy 
and to look for their reward and the stimulus for exertion from 
other sources than the value of their popy-right. The Ameri- 
cans, it is said, are a reading people, but if the remark be irue^ 
it unfortunately happens for the mterests of science, that they 
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dip for (he most part ioto the subjects of politics and religion^ 
and rarely trouble themselves with the propositions of philoso* 
fhy or the descriptions of natural history. This state of things 
however, will not long continue. The physical sciences havci 
within a few years, attracted much notice and been liberally 
encouraged ; and, although time may be required to bring us 
up to the level of European knowledge, yet we trust that at 
some future period, our philosophers will be able to recipro- 
cate the favours which they have received^ and turn back the 
current of science to the east. 

Among the branches of science which have been most gene- 
rally and successfully cultivated, is that of mineralogy. The 
United States furnish ample materials for this study, and he 
who enters upon it has the satisfaction, in many instances, of 
being the first to discover rare, beautiful and useful minerals. 
There is no branch of Natural History which so rapidly rewards 
the labours of the cultivator. Hence a degree of zeal has been 
excited in the formation of public and private cabinets, and in 
exploring the different districts of our country, which promises 
not only an extension of the science itself, but, what is of more 
importance, a knowledge of our internal resources, whieh,while it 
increases our wealth, may also confirm our independence. Pro- 
fessor Cleaveland has done an acceptable service to the country 
by his attempt to diffuse the knowledge of this science. It 
was a task of no small difficulty to accommodate his xvork to 
the appetites of different readers, and it required some address 
to combine accurate description with popular language, and to 
preserve in a compendium which should be accessible to most 
people, a philosophic dress and an air of science. The au- 
thor has very judiciously avoided an exclusive adoption of 
the'system either of Haiiy or of Werner. He was aware that 
*^many of the writers of the two schools appear to have indulged 
an undue attachment to their favourite and peculiar system, and 
thereby to have been prevented from receiving mutual benefit, 
the one being unwilling to adopt what is really excellent in the 
other" — and the book has been rendered more valuable by the 
union of the descriptive method of one with the accurate and 
scientific arrangement of the other. This plan was followed 
by Brongniart, and the classification or arrangemeut of this 
mineralogist has been adopted by Mr. Cleavelandr It is found- 
ed on the results of chemical analysis, and we shall briefty 
state the general plan of if, in order that the reader may have 
an opportunity of comparing it with the more recent chemical 
arrangement of minerals by Professor Berzelius, which he 
will find exhibited in the following pages. The subjects are 
divided into four classes. 
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Class I. 
Sub8tanet8^ not metallie^ composed eniirtljft or in partj of 

an acid* 
Oj^der I. Acids Dot combined. 
II. Alkaline Salts. 
III. Earthy Salts. 
lY. Salts with an alkaline and earth/ iwuie. 

Class II. , 

Earthy Compounds^ or Stones. 
This class it appears is not subdivided into orders, it is 
composed of species which are numbered to 99* 

Class III. 
Combiistibles. 
This class includes 19 species. 

Class IV. 
Ores. 

It is subdivided into genera, each metal constituting a genus. 

It is evident, from this table, that Professor Cleaveland has 
taken chemical analysis as the basis of his arrangement. The 
propriety, however, of classifying minerals according to th^ 
nature and proportion of their elements has been questioned* 
Much discussion and even warm altercation have taken place 
respecting the best and most convenient mode of defining a 
•pecies and of arranging the subjects of this science ; and per- 
haps it may not be unintereating to our readers, to have a con«» 
cise statement of the views which have led to the adoption of 
the different methods, which have been followed by the great 
masters in mineralogy. 

The greatest obstacle to the formation of a system of mine'> 
ralogyhas been found to arise from the difficulty of determining 
what constitutes a species. The mineralogists of Europe are 
divided in their opinions respecting the comparative merits of 
the French and German schools. The founders of these 
schools have pursued very different methods, and iheic arrange- 
ments are distinct and peculiar. Werner, professor of mine|[a- 
logy at Freyberg, has acquired great reputation as the author 
of a system of classification, grounded on the natural alliances 
and relations of minerals. The foundation of his system it 
partly arbitrary, and in part laid in the results of chemical 
analysis. He defines a species thus, ** all minerals compose^ 
of the -same constituents combined in the same proportions, be- 
long to the same species ; while minerals composea of different 

Vol. VI. sr 
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constituents belong to different species."'^ Minerals were early 
classified into stones, salts, combustibles and ores ; these are 
admitted by Werner, and the different classes are distinguished 
from each other by very obvious characters. Even the species 
belonging to the three last of the classes may be readily recog- 
nised. But this is not the case with the stones, and this great 
mineralogist, in order to simplify the whole science of noJneralo- 
gy, has departed from the definition we have just quoted, and 
has rested the determination of the species in other grounds 
than the chemical composition. The constituent parts of stony 
bodies are so various, and they are combined in such different 
proportions, that a strict adherence to the composition must 
nave introduced into the system as many species as there are 
substances, and even this could not have been effected without 
the aid- of the chemist, who* would find the task too Herculean 
to attempt it. In* order, therefore, to reduce the immense 
variety of bodies constituting this class to some natural order, 
he has been guided by their external characters^ such as 
colour, 'formi specific gravity, hardness, &c. When the 
results of chemical analysis correspond with these natural alli- 
ances of minerals, he is in some measure governed by them in 
determining their places in his system ; when they disagree 
with, or contradict the conclusions derived from the external 
.characters, they are rejected ; and when neither the composi- 
tion, nor the natural alliances are well defined, it is considered 
of little consequence in what part of the system they are ar- 
ranged, before their places have been determined upon by a 
more rigorous investigation. It is not believed by Werner 
that the different species are well defined and invariably the 
same ; on the contrary, it is supposed by an examination of the 
external characters, that they run into each other, and it is 
difficult, if not impossible to say, where one commences and 
the other terminates. Hence he considers it as a fact, that 
nature admits of a transition in minerals ; that there are gra- 
dations, the extremes of which may present very different 
characters, while the passage of one into the other is almost 
imperceptible. This idea has been adopted and illustrated in 
the worxs of all the disciples of Werner, and may be found in 
the systems of Brochant and Jameson. It is singular, however, 
that after defining a species as Werner has done, he should 
immediately have departed from it, and taken as his guide a 
system which is almost altogether arbitrary and conventional. 



* This definition is eiven on the authority of Dr. Thomson of London, 
a staoncb Wemerisa. 
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Being governed in the determination of the epecies by the ex- 
ternal characters alone, it is obvious, that he must aecessariljr 
have grouped together minerals which are essentially different 
in composition, and separated others which are closely con* 
nected by the nature and proportions of their constituent prin- 
ciples* This is the case, and this arbitrary, and, if the expres- 
sion may be allowed, forced arrangement, has given a rude, 
unfinished and unphilosophical appearance tolhe system. The 
great object in pursuing mineralogy is, to render it useful and 
subservient to the wants of society, and this can in many in* 
stances be effected only )^y knowing the composition of mine- 
rals ; and that system appears to us the best, which shall enable 
a mad not only to recognise and name a specimen, but to state 
its ingredients and point out its uses. 

M. Haiiy, the profound crystallographer and mineralogist of 
Paris, has defined a species to consist of '<. minerals composed 
of (he same constituents, combined in the same proportions; 
and having integrant molecules of the same form." In the 
first part of the definition he agrees with Werner ; but in the 
latter clause differs essentially in making a single character the 
type of the species* This philosopher had successfully pur* 
sued, extended and systematised the ideas of Bergman and 
of De L'IsIe in crystallometry, and developed a multitude of 
facts, which went to prove, that crystalline bodies, although 
they might vary in their secondary forms, yet were susceptible 
pf division into the same integrant molecule^ so long as their 
composition was identical. The knowledge which had thus 
been acquired of the structure of crystals, was applied to mine- 
ralogy, and made the basis of his system^ It must be acknow- 
ledged, that this mathematical hypothesis, for such it must be 
considered when strictly examined^ has been applied with great 
sagacity, and with a degree of success which cou)d not have 
been anticipated. In some instances by identifying the inte- 
grant moleculse of two minerals, he has been enabled to state 
their connexion and agreement in composition, before the na- 
ture of the bodies had been demonstrated by chemical analysis. 
Thus he inferred the identity of Chrysolite and Apatite ; and 
the intiqiate connexion of the Beryl and Emerald, before the 
analyses of Vauquelip bad proved, that the two former are 
composed of phosphoric acid and lime ; and that the two latter 
contain chrome and glucina.. In other cases, minerals have 
been correctly separated into distinct species, from the diffe* 
rence in form of their integrant particles, notwithstanding the 
most distinguished chemists ^could perceive no difference in 
their composition. Thus Arragonite and Carbonate of lime 
^ere maintained by HaQy to belong to differept species, b^- 
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cause their crjfttalline forms are unlike, although the analyses 
of Klaproth, Yauquelin, Fourcroj, Bucbolz, TheDard and 
Biot produced nothing but carbonic acid and lime* Yet the 
more recent experiments of Btromeyer, and after him of Oehlen, 
have demonstrated, that beside carbonate of lime, this mineral 
contains carbonate of strontian ; and it is probably to the pr&i 
aence of this substance that the difference in form, exhibited by 
arragonite may be ascribed. It is therefore probable, that 
•oine variation in the composition of ruthile and octahedrite 
may yet be discovered ; by chemical analysis their constituent 
principles appear to be the same, but their integrant molecute 
are different. So far, therefore, the definition of species, as 
given by Haiiy, see :.s to agree with the nature of minerals; 
but when we come to examine in detail, the generalization, that 
a species consists of a collection of bodies, the integrant mole- 
cules of which are similar, and composed of the same elements, 
united in the same proportions, we find it encumbered with 
some very weighty objections* 

1* From the definition we have a right to expect, that the 
integrant particles should always present the same form in 
bodies of the same nature, and possessing the same proportion 
of constituents ; but this is not invariably true. 

2. It might be inferred, that in those minerals, which are 
known to be dissimilar in composition, the integrant molecules 
should be different ; but this is so far from being correct, that 
there are many crystals, which are so distinct in nature, that the 
most unpraptised eye can readily distinguish them, which yet 
present no difference in the forms of their particles. On the 
principle of Haiiy, they ought to be included^ in the same 
species ; but what would be thought of all arrangement, in 
which boracite, common salt, galena, iron, pyrites, &c. were 
classified together, because the integrant molecule of each is a 
cube ? "^he same observations are applicable to tremolite, acty- 
noiite, and hornblende or amphibole. These substances ap- 
pear to be sufficiently distinct ; but because, by mechanical 
division, it is possible to reduce them ultimately to the same 
form, they have been ranked by Haiiy in the same species ; 
and consequently three bodies, one of which contains 65 parts 
of silex, the second 33 parts, and the thir^ 42 parts with 
equally variable proportions of alumina, lime, &c. constitute 
one species ; while others, which present analyses much less 
discordant, are separated from each other, merely because they 
do not coincide in one character. To the objection, that diffe- 
rent minerals have the same form of the integrant particle, it 
has been replied by M* Haiiy, that the greater number of sub* 
stances which have a common molecule, mi^y be easily distin- 
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guifshed by other characters. Are theae sighs to be derived 
from their crystallization ? It is obvious that mechanicar divi- 
sion can throw no light on their nature, since the form to which 
the mineralogist will arrive, must ultimately be. the same in ail. 
It is necessary then to have recourse to other means, since the 
crystallometrical method has failed. These means must be 
found in the use of the physical or external characters, and 
Werner must convey to us the knowledge which cannot be 
derived from HanyJ in fact, the remark of the latter respect* 
ing the substances above mentioned, is a tacit admission, that 
the form of the integrant molecule alone is not sufficient, in 
many instances, to guide us to a correct determination of the 
species; but that it is necessary to have recourse to the 
meehanical properties of minerals, to assign them appropriate 
places in a regular and consistent system. 

3. But the strongest and best supported objection, which 
has been urged against the system of Hauy, is the necessity 
he has imposed upon himself, by his definition of species, of 
excluding all amorphous minerals, or all those substances, 
which are not capable of being reduced, by mechanical anar 
lysis, to some regular geometrical form. The consequence is, 
that he has omitted an immense number of minerals, and that 
his work, instead of being a system of mineralogy, is r^her an 
illustration of the science of crystallography by models fur- 
nished by nature. ''It has been said," observes Daubuisson, 
^* that crystals are the flowers of minerals, but immense forests 
should go for something.*' With uncommon sagacity and per- 
severance, Hafty has sought for, and discovered these beautiful 
flowers ; jbe has exhibited a rich and variegated collection, and 
has formed them into a splendid bouquet to adorn the cabinet 
and delight the eye of the philosopher ; but Werner has rang- 
ed the forest ; he has culled the wild flowers in his courtie, and 
interspersed them among the leaves and branches of a sturdier 
growth. The object of a system of mineralogy, is so to 
classify and describe the mineral productions on the surf9ce of 
the globe, as that they may be easily distinguished and identified. 
This cannot, probably, be done by the criterion of a single 
character ;' much less, if this character be evanescent in some 
substances, and hypothetically supposed to be present in dfiany 
others. Shall chramate of iron and cerite be denied a place 
in a system of mineralogy, because the forms of their integrant 
molecules have never been discovered ? This omission would 
have been so palpable an absurdity, that Hafiy himself was 
obKged to admit them, although, says Dr. Thomson, neither of 
the species contains a single crystallized specimen. Many 
other minerals are in the same predicament, and if they are to 
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be excloded from a system, because tbej are amorphons, fhat 
sjstem must t>e partial and defective ; it most bear the same 
relation to the whole science of mineralogy, that, at present, 
▼oltaic electricity does to the science of chemistry. 

4. The attention which has lieen given to the crystalline 
forms of minerals, has, probably, had a bad effect on the science, 
as it has prevented the proper use of other characters, the 
knowledge of which, if not considered essential, must be con- 
ceded to fitcilitate the discrimination of different species. The 
disciples of Hatty have, in many instances, been occupied in 
collecting the different secondary forms of the- same substance ; 
and were this to lie the case with any extensive suite of species, 
it is apparent, that the science must soon become overloaded 
with useless matter. The Count De Boumon has descnbed 
forty-nine forms of arragonite, and no less than six hundred 
and sixteen varieties of distinct forms of carbonate of lime, 
belonging to fifty*nine different modifications. If it were pos- 
sible to arrive at the knowledge of all the secondary forms of 
this mineral, the description might be tolerated, nay, perhaps 
be regarded as interesting, as a philosophical curiosity ; but 
who is so presumptuous as to hope to see this done, when it 
has been demonstrated by Hatty himself, that if the decrements 
be limited to two of the simplest laws of this science, and to 
the abstraction of three or four ranges of particles, the num^ 
ber of possible forms must exceed eight millions. And what 
benefit, we may ask, could possibly accrue from this collec- 
tion ? They must all belong to the same species, and be cha- 
racterized by identity of composition ; the diflference in exter- 
nal form, which, in many instances, must be perceptible only 
to the geometrician, arises from causes with which we are un- 
acquainted, and which may be almost infinitely varied by 
nature. Hauy himself seems to have carried this description 
too far, and has established varieties in minerals, according to 
the differences perceived in their secondary forms, although, 
from identity of composition, they are known to belong to the 
same species. The consequence of this is, that he has been 
obliged to invent terms, and has thus embarrassed, with a new 
coinage, a science which was already groaning under the weight 
of its synonimies. Thus the sulphate ofmagneHa, or epsom 
salt, the composition of which is fixed and determinate, which 
cannot be easily mistaken, and which is usually crystallised in 
the form of a quadrangular prism, is divided into the bis- 
alternate, pyramidal, triunitarian, trihexsedral, equivalent, &c. 
&c. The carbonate of lime is subdivided into )he equiaxe, 
the inverse, the contrasting, the mixed, the based, &c. ; and 
the student, is overwhelmed with the weight of such terms as 
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ennl^acwdTfiiiTalj antimlacontraidral^ iinpaiff hgptroxyde^ 
bibisaltemate^ subdidistique, soustractift strndoubU^ metastaii- 
que^ persistant. AU this is precise and excelleot for the cryth 
tallomeler and the geometriciaoy but it is of lUtle or no use to 
the practical mineralogiBt. From making this branch of mine- 
ralogj almost an exclusive study, Hailj has been enabled to 
arrive at many curious facts and coincidences, and to bring the 
theory of crystals to a high state of refinement. In this part' 
of his work, he is undoubtedly very superior to Werner ; but, 
on the other hand, he has neglected the external characters of 
minerals, and, in this respect, has placed himself very &r below 
the German professor. A knowledge of these characters will 
go much further toward the formation of a mineralogist, than 
the theory of lines and angles ; and it has been remarked by 
Dr. Thomson, that ** the pupils of the school of Freyberg 
are, beyond all comparison, more skilful in ascertaining mine* 
rals. This superiority, indeed, is generally known, and will 
not, I presume, be denied by Haiiy himself." - 

The question, then, is still open for discussion, what is the 
lurest foundation upon which the determination of a species in 
mineralogy may be supported ? We have seen, that the use of 
the external characters alone must: sometimes lead to error; 
and that the form of the integrant molecule cannot always be 
taken as a safe guide. Shall the species, then, in all cases, be 
dependent upojo the true chemical composition ? Let us state 
what is said on this subject by Professor Cleaveland. 

** It must be extremely obvious, that those minerals which 
most resemble each other, belong to the same species. We 
are, then, to inquire what constitutes the most perfect reseoH 
blance between two or more minerals. Can similarity. of 
colour, form, fracture, hardneiss, &c. constitute a resemblance 
so perfect, as that which arises from identity of composition ? 
Or.cpm a difference of colour, form, fracture, &c. establish so 
important a distinction between minerals, as that which is pro- 
duced by dissimilarity of composition ? Would not two mine^ 
raid, both composed of phosphoric acid and oxyde of lead, in 
the same proportion, belong to the same species, although the 
colour of one should be brown, and that of the other green ? 
Would not two minerals, composed of phosphoric acid and 
lime, in the same proportion, belong to the same species, 
although the forms of their crystals, essentially the same, should 
exhibit different modifications ? In fine, can properties, liable 
to numerous variations from trivial and accidental causes, be 
supposed to establish the identity of two or more minerals, 
with that degree of evidence which is afforded by a weH 
ascertained similar!^ in composition? We hesitate not to 
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UMirer these qnestions by sayings that the Inie comfosUUm 
of mioerab ought to be the buis of arraDgement ; and by this 
ooly ought the ipecies to be determined. This only can give 
permanency of character to the species." p. 73. ^' Hence a 
species may be thus defined ; a collection of minerals^ com- 
posed of the same ingredients, combined in the same propor- 
tions.^ p. 74. 

The author then proceeds to examine the question, whether 
we are sufficiently acqu^tinted with the composition of minerals 
to employ it as the principal character in the determination of 
the species ? He remarks, that the various species of alkaline 
and earthy salts, some species of combustibles, and almost 
every species among the ores of the metals, can be limited and 
established by their well known composition. <* There re- 
mains, however, one class of minerals,* composed chiefly of 
different earths^ combined in various proportions, snch as gar- 
net, feldspar, &c. whose composition is not yet sufficiently 
understood to be employed as the basis of specific, or' even 
generic arrangement. This extensive class of minerals is 
redly involved in some -verjr peculiar difficulties. Analysis 
can, indeed, inform us what earths are present in these mine- 
rals, and in what proportions ; but it has not yet been able to 
discover in what manner these earths are here combined, or to 
distinguish between those ingredients which are essential to 
the composition, and those which are not, and which may, in 
fact, be considered as accidentally present." p* 74. 

The circumstances, here mentioned, constitute, undoubtedly, 
the greatest objections to the adoption of the chemical system 
of classing minerals. In all crystallized bodies it is probable, 
that the constituents exist in definite proportions, and that the 
eomposition is constant and uniform for each species. There 
is, therefore, but little difficulty in assigning them their appro- 
priate places in a chemical arrangemebt. But is this also the 
case with amorphous minerals ? It is doubtful. In many in- 
stances, the proportions of ingredients vary in the same species 
of mineral which is found in different places ; and it is difficult 
to say, how far some of them are essential, and others acciden- 
tal. Some bodies appear to be formed of a number of com- 
pounds brought together, so as to constitute aggregates ; and 
it is clear, when this happens, that the relative number aud 
quantity of these compounds may be varied almost indefinitely ; 
and that if the species is to be decided by the composition, the 
number of such species must correspond with the amount of 
aggregates. There would be no end to them, and all the bene- 
fits which are found to arise from a simple and comprehensive 
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geueralizatioD^ must be resigned. Th« art ot anajysit » norir 
carried to a great extent, and a wonderful degree of precision 
has beeil introduces into this most difficult branch of practical 
chemistry. The applicaticm of the atomic theory^ a^d the idea 
of Berzelius, that gilex acts in nattrYe the part of an acid| may^ 
if generdllj adopted, do much toward the developmelit of the 
true nature of aggregates, or very compound minerals, aad| 
perhaps, bring the.m under some fixed laws, bj which the 
number of species may be reduced, tod a consistitnt arrHnge- 
ment be adopted; 

Berzelius, of Sweden^ who haff dbn6 i6 tiiucb (6t clidihiitrf ^ 
has not neglected this branch of science $ he has lately pre-^ 
sented the mineralogist with aft arrangemenit founded upon 
chemical principlesi and intended a^ a tlpecidaen df A pure 
chemical system; As eiilry thin^ frodf thiif extelleht iihilo^ 
sopber is deservidg of attention^ we shall lay before cot* r^ad- 
fers a concise view of hi§( plad^ prenlising^ that the Species hayei 
been omitted^ from the spa^e Which they would necessarily 
occupy^ and which^ frdm the length of thiiS articlej we canoot 
spare; 
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it conslsis of siibstanees formed according to tfae principbi 
6f uncrganic nature, that is, in which the compound bodies of 
the first drddr codtain only two elements. 

A. Oxygen. 
B. Combustible Bodies. 



thirst t^amiiy 
Second do* 
. Third do. 
Fourth do; 
Fifth do. 
Sixth do. 



Order /. Metalloids: 

Sulphur 

Muriaticum 

Nitricum 

Boron 

Carbon 

Hydrogen; 



Order IL EUctro-NiigaUve Melalsi 

It includes those metals, who86 ozydea in combihatioiA #1th 
other bodiesi perform the office rather of acids than tt bases^ 
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First Family 
Second do. 
Third do. 
Fourlh do. 
Fifth do. 
Sixth do« 



Arsenic 

Chromiam 

Molybdenum 

Antimouium 

Titanium 

Silicon. 



Order III. El^iro^PosUive MetaU. 

Those metals, the oxydes of which perform the office rather 
of bases than of acids. 



Dirision I. Metals whose oxydes^ at a higher temperaiure^ 
either alone or by the intervention of charcoal powder, are 
reduced and constitute the radicals of the substances for- 
merly called metallic oxydes. 



First Family 


Iridium 


Second do. 


Platinum 


Third do. 


Aunim 


Fourth do. 


Mercurium 


Fiflh do. 


Palladium 


Sixth do. 


Argentum 


Sevenlh Family 


Bismuth 


Eighth do. 


Tin 


Ninlh do. 


Lead 


Teulh do. 


Copper 


Eleventh do. 


Nickel 


Twelflh do. 


Cobalt 


Thirteenth Family 


Uranium 


Fourteenth do. 


Zinc 


Fifteenth do. 


Iron 


Sixteenth do. 


Manganese 


Seventeenth do. 


Cerium. 



Di^i^tion II. Meldh which cannot be reduced by charcoal 
powder^ and whose oxydes fortn the earths and alkalies. 



First Family 
Second do. 
Third do. 
Fourth do. 



Zirconium 
Aluminium 
Yttrium 
GIncinum 
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Fifth Family 
Sixth do. 
Seventh dd. 
Eighth do. 
Ninth do. 
Tenth do. 



Magnesium 

Calcium 

Strontium 

Barytium 

Sodium 

Potassium. 



Class IL 

w 

m 

Contains bodies formed according to the principles of orga* 
nized nature, that is, in which the compounds of the first order 
contain more than two elements. 



Order L Evidenity ptUrefi- 
ed organic bodies. 
Humus 
Turf 
Brown Coal. 

Onder IL Resinous Bodies. 
Amber 
Retinasphalt 
Mineral Caoutchouc. 

Order III. Liquids. 
Naphtha 
Petroleum. 



Order IV. PUchy Bodies. 
Maltha 
Asphalt. 



Order V. Coals. 
Branderz 
Stone Coal. 



Order VL Salts. 
Sulphate of Amnionia 
Sal Ammoniac 
Mellite. 



The great peculiarity in this system is the classing of silicon, 
or the basis of silex, among the acidifiable metals. The general 
opinion now entertained among chemists, is, that this basis is not 
metallic ; and Sir Humphrey Pavy, who, in his Elements, has 
ranked it in that class, now thinks it more analogous to boron, 
and that it should, of coursci be placed among the acidifiable 
unmetallic bases. This arrangement, in fact, would strengthen 
the notion of Berzelius, of itp performing the part of an acid. 
He has formed genera of minerals, which he calls siliciates; 
and they include numerous species, particularly in the earthy 
families ; for example, in th^t of ahiminiumt sapphire, ruby, 
corundum, emery, pitch stone, staurolite, &c. are regarded as 
siliciates ; and, under the bead of calcium, we find tl|e same 
name given to lomonite, mealy zeolite, prehnite, chrysoberyK 
asbestos, actynolite^ coccolite, black garnet, &c, &c. 



S9§ n^vifw, Duly, 

It njipaara, then, thi|f three djfierept methods have been 
^mpb jed in determjnip(( fbf species, and ip forming a system 
of cl^ssi&catioo fqr tfaip su^eqls of minetaiogy ; the external 
characters of ^erper \ ijf^e {qtegrapt particle and composition 
of Ifaiij, jind th^ chei^if:))! pqnftytiiUpp of the chemists. With 
regard to i\ke pfsrpian^poy pf fqiy ^rapgwient, the advantage 
is undoohtec^ly op the side qS \\kp chemists ; for the elements, 
pnd the proportions in which they ^nter into the composition of 
1^ miperai, being oqce knqwni it is ei|f y tq assign it an appropri- 
ate place in the system^ But the question may still be askedi 
what fs the b^st method to recognise a mineral ? Or, in other 
WQirc|s, how is a perspn, who has just commenced the pursuit 
pf mineralogy, to identify a spefsimen ? He will be decided^ 
without doqbt, principally by the external jcharacters, by conn 
pi^ng it with the descriptions which he reads in booksi and 
with other specimens to which it bears a rc^semblance ; and he 
will, afterwards make the simple experiments with acids, the 
blow^pipe, the magnet, and the electrometer, which are point- 
ed out lo him by the authors. |n judging of minerals, a person 
' decides more by the external characters, than, perhaps, ho is 
aware ; ^nd heqcfs the chief reason, why a beginner is particu- 
larly anxious tp accumulate specimens, that he may acquire 
a practised eye. The ppre, spientific •arrangement of his 
minerals, is a different thmg. and requires ap intimate know- 
ledge of practical apd analytical chemistry. 

We have occupied so much space with the preceding obser- 
vations, that we have, unfortunately, but little room to spare on 
the subject of geology. Upder this head. Professor Cleave- 
land has givep concise, tiut very interesting views of the struc- 
ture of the earth, of the theories of Huttpn, and of Werner, 
and of the constitution and formations of the different rpcks. 
There has been much science, ingenuity, and fanpy displayed 
by authors in thp discussion of the question, whether piinerals 
^d rocks haye beep deposited from aqueous solutions, or have 
been formed by igneous fusion from disintegrated rocks and 
niQuntaips. Werner lives in Germany, and circumstances 
induced him ip believe, that, at some former period, the globe 
was covered with water ; that this water held in solution vari- 
pusf matters, which were deposited in succession, apd gave rise 
to the different ^ormaiions ,* that some were separated before 
Unimds and vegetables existed, pf couse they contained none of 
their rema|ps, and were called primitive ; that the next depo^ 
lition took place just after organized beings were called into 
pxistence, and, therefore, exhibit some traces of them, whence 
f)i|s fqrmation ia called transition ; and, finally, at thp thir^ 
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deposit, nature then aboundiog^in aqiaialt and vegetables, many 
of them were enveloped in the descepding earth, and gradually 
pejlrified ; hence the frequency of organic remains in rocks of 
this kind, which were named secondary. Dr. Hutton resided 
|n Scotland, where there is abundance of whin fitone, trap and 
basalt ; and he contended for the Igneoua origin of the globe. 
The rocks and mpontains are gradually worn down, or disinte- 
grated by the action of the common elements, and carried to 
the bottom of tbp sea ; there, bgr the operation of subtemftiean 
fire, the mass is melted, or sq^ned^ and agglutinated, and is 
to constitute the materials pf new mountains and continents, 
^uch are the noble speculations of philosophers. The disci- 
ples of these schoolsi in order to find arguments to support 
their favorite hypotheses, have been led to examine minutely 
into the structure of tfie globe, and many curieus and interesting 
facts have been brought to light. Independently of the dogmas 
of the Wernerian and Huttonian theories, these furnish a very 
fine groundwork for future research ; and, even at present, the 
American geologist must contemplate, with much pleasure, the 
map of the United States which enriches the volume of Pro« 
fessor Cleaveland, and which exhibits, at one view, from the 
labours of the celebrated Mr. M'Clure, the position of the 
different formations in our extensive country. 
ii It would be idle for ui to attempt a regular analysis of this 
work. We shall, therefore, leave it for the examination of the 
reader. He will find it to be the production of a man of sci- 
ence, who is capable of writing clearly, and of describing accu** 
rately ; of one who has brought down the science to the time 
at which hjs txx^ was printed ; who has not done himself jut- 
tice in stating the number of worka which he has consulted, and 
whoae work is recommended to all those who are engaged in the 
pursuit of mineralogy, as containing, in a moderate compass, the 
f saeoce of Werner, Hafiy, Jameson, Brocbant, and Brongniart. 
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Massachusetts Medical Society. 

• 

THE annual meeting of the Society was held on the first 
Wednesday in June, and honoured by the attendance of 
his Excellency Governor Brooks^ and a great concourse of 
respectable physicians. The discourse was delivered by Dn 
Orr, of Briogewater. He took, for his subject, a comparative 
consideration of the functions of animals and vegetables, and 
exhibited great ingenuity and learning, in the attempt to prove 
that all the functions of animated beings are to be found existing 
in the vegetable world. 

The Counsellors elected officers for the next year, the fol- 
lowing gentlemen, viz. : 

For the District of Suffolk* Doctors Lemuel Hayward, 
David Townsend, Thomas Welsh, Aaron Dexter, William 
Spooner, Isaac Rand, Jr. Asa Bullard, John G. Coffin, John 
Dixwell, James Jackson, Benjamin Shurtleff, John C. Warren, 
John Gorham, William Gamage, Jr. 

Essex. D6ctors Edward A. Holyoke, Joshua Fisher, Tho- 
mas Eitteridge, Benjamin L. Oliver, John D. Treadwell, Oliver 
Prescott, James Gardner, Nathaniel Bradstreet. 

Middlesex. Doctors John Brooks, Josiah Bartlett, Isaac 
Hurd, Jos^h Fiske, Amos Bancroft, Calvin Thomas, Abiel 
Heywood, Rufus Wyman, James P. Chaplin. 

Worcester* Doctors Oliver Fiske, Abraham Haskell, Aus- 
tin Flint, Jonathan Osgood, Israel Whiton, Stephen Batchel- 
ler, Jr. 

Hampshire. Doctors Peter Bryant, Estes Howe, John 
Stone, Elihu Dwight, William Sheldon, Enos Smith. 

Berkshire. Doctors Timothy Childs, Hugo Burghardt, 
Asa Burbank. 

Norfolk'. Doctors Amos Holbrook, James Mann> John 
Bartlett, Abijah Richardson, Nathaniel Miller. 
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Plymouth. Doctors James Thacher, Daniel Shute, Hector 
Orr, Nathan Hayward. • 

BrisioL Doctors Samuel Perrj, Benjamin Billings. 

York* Doctors Joseph Gilman, Richard C^ Shannon. 

Ctimberlatul. Doctors Ammi R. Mitchell, Oad Hitch-» 
cock, John MerrilL 

'Kennebeck and Somerset. Doctors Daniel Coney, James 
Parker, Benjamin Page, Ariel Mann. 

Lincoln, Hancock^ and Washington. Doctors Samuel 
Adams, Benjamin Brown, John Stockoridge. 

At a stated i^ieeting of the Counsellors held on the fifth day 
of June, A. D. 1817, the following officers were elected for 
the year ensuingi viz. t-^— "^■ 

Joshua FisHBR, M. D« President 
Thomas Welsh, M. D. Vice President 
JoHV C« Warren, M. D. Corresponding Secretary 
JoHBT DixwELL, M. D. Recording Secretary ' 
JoB9 G. Coffin, M. D« Treasurer 
William Oamage, Jr. M.D. Librarian 
David Townsend, M. D. 
' Aaron Dexter, M. D. 

Josiah Bartlett, M. D. ^ Censors 

William Spooner, M. D. 

James Jackson, M« D. 

Oliver Fiske 

Abraham Haskell, M. D. I ^^ j.^^ Worcester 

Jonathan Osgood V j, ..,-£^* Society 

Austin Flint « JJtstrict society 

John Green 

Copy from Records — By order, 

1 JOHN DIXWELL, Recordv^ Secretary. 



American Medical Botany. 

Dr. BiGBLOw, Professor in Harvard University, on the 
foundation of Count Rumford, has just issued proposals for 
the publication of the American Medical Botany, an- 
nounced in the New England Journal of October, 1816. A 
work of this kind, if well executed, will be extremely useful 
to the physicians of this countrv, and interesting to naturalists 
here md in Europe. Dr. Bigefow is sufficiently known to the 
public, as the author of the ^'Florula Bostoniensis/' a produc* 
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tion, which does honour to the science of thb ccruntry ; lod 
also as the edilor of an American editioo of Dr. Smith'i 
Botanji to give them an opportunity of judging of the proba- 
ble execution of the work proposed. The writer of thia notice 
has accidentally seed some of the coloured engrayiiiga, which 
are beautiful, and appear to be correctly done. As publica^ 
tions of this kind are expensive, it is to be hoped that the 
patronage of men of science will be liberally given, ii> encou- 
rage the author to the. completion of his plan. The following 
is the prospectus ; — 

Cnmmings & HiUiard, Boston, have in the press and will 
speedily publish, American Medical Botany, being a collection 
of the Native Medicinal Plants of the United States, with 
coloured engravings. By Jacob Bigelowi M. D. Rumford 
Professor, and Lecturer on Materia Medica and Botany ut 
Harvard University. 

This work has been for some time in preparation^ and a part 
of the engravings were completed more than a year sfaice. Its 
intended publication was announced in the New England Medi^ 
cal Journal for October, 1816. It is undertaken with a desire 
to promote the knowledge of those indigenous plants, which 
possess medicinal properties, and which are^ or may be applied 
to useful purposes. The subject opens a field of research^ 
which, if carefully pursued, must afford results important to 
the medical profession, and useful to the country. The .pre- 
sent work is offered rather as the commencement of such an 
investigation, than as the exposition of a complete state of' 
knowledge on the subject. Its principal object will bd to dis- 
tinguish what is known or satisfactorily established on the sub- 
jects it comprises, from what is uncertain and dependent on 
vague report or insufficient evidence^ — 1^6 the cultiYatofrs of 
botany, this work is presented as a serviceable auxiliary^ and 
as a specimen of the arts, it will probably be found superior to 
any thing of the kind, which has been executed in the country* 

The work will bef published in half volumes, on fine paper 
of the royal octavo size. 

Each half volume will contain ten coloured engratiogs from 
original drawings, copied from nature, and executed In a nan-' 
ner not inferior to those in WdodvUle's Medical Botany, or 
Curtis's Botanical Magasine ; together with dissectioni fto the 
use of botanical students. ' 

Each half volume will cotaiprise about one hundred pages 
of letter press, containing the botanical character and history 
of each plant, its places of growth and period of floweriAg^ its 
preparations and uses in mdlciDA^ diat^ and (he arts/ aa br as 
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they are known to the author from his own experience, or the 
testimony of those on whom he can depend* 

The price to subscriberi of each half Toiurae in boards, will 
be two dollars and fifty cents. The work will probably consist 
of three volumes, which number only, subscribers will he, obli- 
gated to receive. They will be published in as quick succes- 
sion, as may be found consistent with their faithful execution. 

BoitOBi JOM, 1817. 



Mr. Stare's Blow Pipe* 

As a friend to the reputation of our country, in science, 
as well as to its other important interests, I presume you will be 
willing to publish the following statement of facts* 

Various notices, more or less complete, chiefly copied from 
English newspapers, are now going the round of the public 
vrints, in this country, stating, that *' a new kind of jire" has 
oeen discovered, in England, or at least, new, and heretofore, 
unparalleled means of exciting heat, by which gems and all the 
most refractory substances in nature are immediately melted, 
and even in various instances, dissipated in vapour, or decom- 
posed into their elements. The first glance at these state- 
ments, (which, as regards the effects, 1 have no doubt are 
Bubstakitially true,) was sufficient to satisfy me, that the basis of 
these achievements was laid by an American discovery, made 
by Mr. Robert Hare of Philadelphia in 1801. In December 
of that year Mr. Hare communicated to the Chemical Society 
of Philadelphia, his discovery of a method of burning oxygen 
and hydrogen gaiies in a united stream, so as to produce a very 
intense heat. In 1802, he published a detailed memoir on the 
subject, with an engraving of his apparatus, and he recited the 
effects of his instrument, some of which, in the degree of heat 
produced, surpassed any thing before known. In 1802 and 
1803, I was occupied with him in Philadelphia, in prosecuting 
similar experiments, on a more extended scale, and a commu- 
nication on the subject was made to the Philosophical Society 
of Philadelphia ; the memoir is printed in their Transactions ; 
and Mr. Hare's original memoir was reprinted in the Annals 
of Chemistry, in Paris, and in the Philosophical Magaiine in 
London. Mr. Murray, in his system of Chemistry, has men- 
tioned Mr. Hare's results in the fusion of several of the 
earths, &g. and has given him credit for his discovery* 

Vol. VL 39 
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Id one inttance while in Eiin^» b 1800, at ft fNribGc kctarti 
I saw some of them exhibited bj a celebrated profeaeoTy whi 
meotiooed Mr. Hare as the reputed author of the ioTeDtin. 

In December, 1811, I instituted an extended course of ei- 
periments with Mr. Harems blow pipe, in which I melted liisa 
and magnesia, and a long list of tne most refractorj aunerahi 
gems, and others, the greater part of which had niror been 
melted before, and I supposed that I had decoo^NMod lisM^ 
barry tes, strentites, and magnesia, evolving their metallic base% 
which burnt in the air, as fast as produced. I communicalM 
a detailed account of my experiments to the Connecticat Aca- 
demy of Arts and Sciences, who published it in their Trans- 
actions for 1812; with their leave it was communicated to Dr. 
Broce's Mineralogical Journal, and, it was printed in the 4di^ 
Number of that work. Hundreds of mj pupih can teatifyi 
that Mr. Hare's splendid experiments, and many othera per- 
formed with bis blow, pipe fed by oxygen and hydrogen gases, 
have been for years past annually exhibited, in my public 
courses of chemistry, in Tale Cdlege, and that the fusion and 
volatilization of platina, and the combustion of that*metal, and 
of gold and silver, and of many other metals ; and the fusion 
of the earths, of rock crystal, of gun flint, of the corundum 
gems, and many other very refractory substances, and the pro* 
duction of light beyond the brightness of the sun, have been 
familiar experiments in my laboratory. I have, uniformly, 
given Mr. Hare the full credit of the invention,- although my 
researches with his instrument had been pushed farther than 
his own, and a good many new results added. 

It is therefore with no small surprise that in the Annates de 
Chimie et de Physique for September, 1816, (a French Jonniil) 
I found a translation of a very elaborate memoir, from a sci- 
entific Journal, published at the Royal Institution, in Londoni 
in which a full account h given of a very interesting senea of 
experiments performed by means of Mr. Hare's instrument, or 
one on the same principle, but without any notice being'' taken 
of Mr. Hare's invention or experiments or of mine, tad tte 
whole is exhibited as original. On a comparison of the memoir 
in question, with Mr. Hare's and with my own, I find that very 
many of the results are identical, and all the neif ones are de* 
rived directly from Mr. Hare's instrument with the followii^ 
differences* In Mr. Hare's, the two gases were in distinct 
reservoirs to prevent explosion ; they were propelled by the 
pressure of a column of water, and Were made to mingle, just 
before their exit, at a commmi orifice. In the English appara* 
tus, gases are both in one reservoir, and they are propelled liy 
their own eluticity, after Midettsation l^y a syringb. ' 
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Profesior Clark of Cambridge Uniyersity, the celebrated 
traveller^ii the author of the memoir in question, and we must 
presume tfant he was ignorant of what had been done by Mr. 
Jaare ud myselfi or he would candidly have adverted to the 
iacts. 

Measures have been taken to set this matter right in Europe, 
but, in the mean time, whatever treatment the subject may re- 
ceive therej it is proper that the American public should know, 
that Mr. Hare was the inventor of the instroment, with which 
IB Europe they are now performing the most brilliant and beau- 
:tifiil experiments, and that there are very few of these results 
hitherto obtained there, by the use of it, (and 'the publication 
of which has there excited great interest,) which were noft. 
^several years ago, anticipated here, either by Mr. Hare or by 
myself. 

As I have cited only printed documents^ or the testimony 
of living witnesses, I trqst my countrymen will not consider 
this communication as indelicate, or arrogant, but simply a 
matter of j[ustice to the interests of American Science, and 
^specjaQy to Mn Bare. 

BENJAMIN SI]L«LIMAN. 



Fweign,. 

Nsro Method of Curing C^Hurous Diseases. 

iv the different interview! with M. Heschel, Surgeon of tbm 
Austrian Military Hospital, established M Colmar, he in- 
fornied me of a sMCcesstul method which he employs in cance* 
reus ulcers of the face. He assured me, that before hit 
departure from Vienna, he had completely cured by it a man 
of rank, aged seventy, suflRsring from cancer of the malar 
region, which was spreading rigidly towards the nose, and had 
baffled the skill of the ablest sorgeqps of Vienna. The fol- 
lowing is his process : — He touches the scirrhous inverted 
margins of the ulcer with nitric acid {acide nitrique futnant.) 
For this purpose, he employs a golden probe, as all other 
metals are oxydised by the acid. He passes the probe, mpis* 
ttened with the acid, slightly over the Inirders of the cancer* 
and repeats the pro«:ess two or three days successively^ It is 
discontinued, when the infiamoaation rises high ; and then rer 
applied till the borders are destroyed by sloughing, and th^ 
yicer b rt duced tfl thf atabs of a aioiple aore^ Thia invariably 
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happeni where Ihe disease is merely local. The dretfing 
coosista only of liot, moistened in a mixture of water, gain 
arabiCi and brandy. 

^ A short time sincei I recommended this process to a maa, 
aged sixty-eighti of macoso-nervoos constitution, who had a 
cancerous nicer on the lower part of the right leg. Its bor- 
ders were callous and inverted ; the sanies, discharged from it, 
esbqessively foetid, and the attendant pains unusually severe. 
The ulcer spread in all directions, notwithstanding the efforts 
of an experienced surgeon. The nitric acid, employed on the 

- * plan of :Al- Hesclnel, caused the scirrhous borders to slough. 

* The wound, Kndered simple, was merely dressed with adhe- 
sive strapn according to the English method, of late, and most 
deservedly eulogized in France : and the cancerous ulcer is, at 
this moment, completely heated. The plan of M. H^scbol is 
certainly entitled to the attention of professional men. 



.. Jfeuralgia of the Spermatic Cord, cnrid hy Moxa. 

A man, i%ed thirty-five, of a nervous lymphatic tempera- 
; ment, had been subject, from the age of twenty, to a slight 
V eruption, consequent on itch, and frequently recurring in winter. 
At the age of twenty-five, a violent pain of the right temple, 
returning every morning from ten o'clock till noon, was remov- 
ed by the application of a blister to the nucha. During his 
twenty-ninth and thirtieth years, he felt, at times, tearing pains 
f in the left epididymis and spermatic cord. They attracted 
;v< little attention. He lived very regularly. At the age of thirty, 
•V the pain became more violent, and considerable testicular in- 
flammation ensued ; and was subdued, after three weeks, by 
leeches, poultices, and diluents. Thenceforth, the pun was 
uninterrupted, but variaUe in severity. In the worst parox- 
c* ysms, icommonly brought on by erections and involuntary 
^.'^jj^isycturnal emissions, the pain radiated to the breach, to the left 
" Aigh and leg, in the course of the vas deferens, to the balis of 
the bladder and urethra. It induced frequent desire to void 
«rine, with a sense of scalding* Sometime? it became so vio- 
lent, that the pamnt lost his appetite, was low spirited, wished 
r for the extirpation of the testis. The organ was more or less 
swollen, according to the severity of the pain. A caustic on 
, , the thigh was of no service. Leeches, poultices, anodynes in 
^ every form : plasters of opium and cicuta, and other topical 
'i applications of that class aggravated th^ disease. Ifflercuf i^ 
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frictioos, emp^ojed under erroneous suspiciona of a venereal 
taint, and the anti-psoric treatment, had a similar effect. Ice 
applied to the spermatic cord, produced great, butimperfect 
xelief. The pain was diminisned by a blister, so ^^j&g as the ^ 
cuticular inflammation lasted. A seton was ii^otfbced ipith ^ 
the same results. Vinous infusions of valerian, bitters, and 
jmtispasmodics rendered the pain more severe. 

The patient then renounced all topical means, except («c- 
tions with sulphuric ether, from which he derived momentvj 
relief, and only kept open an issue, and wore a suspensory 
bandage. The testicle and epididymis rained th^.natural . $• 
Volume, and, by dint of strict regimen and attendoUf lEe pains 
became tolerable ; but they immediately re-ansi|cl by the 
slightest deviation in regimen. Under tbeae cir^bstances, 
moxa was applied on the painfiil part. JThe pain, at first, 
ceased ; but recurred slightly on separation of the eschar. A 
second, applied fifteen days i^erwards, again reitioved the 
pain ; and was again felt when &e slough wai[f<R3etache^ : yet 
only by interervals, and withal, so slightly, "^Ithat the patient 
paid no attention^ it. .;, 
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Bath Literary and Philoaophtcal Society. 0^. ^ 

A paper by Dr* Wilkinson, on the Rise of FKids in Capil- 
lary Tubes was afterwards read. Its object was to show, '^ 
that the experiments on this subject do not accord with the 
theoretic calculations of Professor Atwood of Cambridge, and 
other philosophers ; — that the results do "not correspond with 
^ny fixed rule, but are entirely dependent on certain i^nditiona 
of the tube ; and that no dependence can be placed oh any de- 
ductions from nuitbematical investigations as to what has oeen 
termed capilU^ry attraction. — On tius subject,- we have been 
for some time making experiments, tne result of which ia* that 
the supposed filtration by capillary -attraction will cncten' 
further than the syphon ; that is, that the filaments on the 
side of the vessel must be brought lower than tbe fluid witEin. 

— ft 




AnatotMf qj^ the Brain. V 

Dr. Spurzheim's Second Demonstration of the recei^ 
SraiD, as we remarked in our last, took place at the Anatomiqdj^ 
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Theatre of St. Barthotoraew's. Tbe bctnper'i priiiGipal ob- 
ject was to demonstrate those facts which had been dispotal 
or contrajfeted by his adversaries. He shbired, for inaanci^ 
^ that wriBb brown matter in iiie interior of the cerebeUam, ia 
^ the poos ^mMj and that there is nopart of the brain in whkh 
the same may not be discoT Aed. Tne' decnssatiw of thd" aa^ 
terior pyramids was carefully pointed ont^ and the atmctura 
of the cerebellam, more particularly the Tariety of appearances 
wMlBh the corpus dentatum exhibits» according to the nanaer 
in which it is cut or examined. , It should be reasarked, that 
<j|f Dr. SpuMheun bttins his examiiiition at the base of the brai^ 
. ^ and deiolnBtrates The dMerent parts in their connexion without 
slicing and^cfhroying them. The pons Tarolii, and i^ost of 
those parM^hicliJiave acquired a number of whimaical namesi 
he distinguishes m^nrigins aodj»>mmi8Sores of thf" variooa parts 
of the brak. This very much assists the- memory, by a perw 
petoal appeal totbe jjudgment,,jfc8teadof requiriM the constant 
recollection of )& nqsatisfactory nomenclature. Tho traosTsprsa 
' fibres of the polfs are considered as the means of- uniting the 
two hemispheres %£ the cerebelium, irhile^'the longitudinal 
bundks of the pons bring the parts of the brain proper, into 
communicatMr with the medulla oblongata, (n the corpus 
1^ callosum he demonstiates the fibres running sideways in a most 
3^ Jbeautiful aqd satisfactory manner, by gently scraping with the 
.sg;^calpei : showing, at the same time, that a longitudinal scrape 
exhibits onlji^ a smooth appearance. The corpus callosum 
;/ proves the commissure or uniting medium of the two hemi- 
spheres and their conyoliitions. Some of these were unfolded 
with the greatest delicacy, to show the manner ip which that 
b organ is disposed so ib to occupy the least possible space with 
a the largfll^ surface. So doUcate is the structure of toe whole^ 
^ that it wbuld have been impossible not to suspect some slight 
^ fA hand in the division of the white substance into two layers, 
had not the lecturer had recourse to the blow pipe, the force 
9IL the air from which wtfi sufficient to exhibit the natural di- 
« in the mAlt satisfactory manner. This led to the expli^ 
^n of those causes by which an hydrocephalic aubject 
ins his seoles, his powers of reflexion, his affisctioos, and 
faculties. By the slow manner in which the water inci^Bases, 
t W layers are divid|d $ and, if the water still increase, the fibres 

Sadually are directed in an horizontal instead of a vertical 
rection. Thus the brain retains its fub bulk, as has been 
proved by weight, where jt has been expanded so thinly round 
"f^ enlarged cranium as to have been suspected to be altogether^ 
^ neaHy aU» absorb«4f With much candor Dr. Spurdieioi 
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informed bis hear^ra fbat the existence of tfie brain in hydro- 
l^pbalic heads &d been noticed by the accurate Morgagni* ^ -*-. 
who blamei soine of hia jlredeceasors apd contemporariea for ^^> 
having overlooked the bhun in its esj^ded state. Ji^ ^urz.- 
heiffl assores as, that, . howeifer thin the br^ OM|y^^peart or '^' 
even though it may be thought to have disajij^iuered altog^theri 
yet, that in one such case he had weighed it j^ainst^e braiit *' ^ 
of subjects of the same age, and found no diroaence. 
. The following account of the examination of the cranial iffnr 
ftnts, in two subjects app^oachiiig to idiotcy, are worth record- ', 

ittg ; and we hope will prove .the means of accumulating other 




talU 

and very thin,..had been aflfecfed for three yctirs with giddinesa 
and pain in the head, which had from time to time been re* 
lieved by local bleeding, blister;, and iktons lb the ileck $ but i 

niost by a caustic applied at the point where j^be coronal bM 
ai^ttal su^res meet. He always had, combWd with this afn ^, 
faction of lis head, more or less of g'ripii^ wim slimv stools ; ^ 

which fatter symptoms, for the last twelve months, had tben 
particulariy severe, producing an almost constant^liarrhiea upA 
tenesmus. 

'*Sectio eadaveriSj eighteen hours after death. — Htad. No- Jf ,%. 
thing remarkable was observed in «the scalp or durs^^mater. On '^ 
removing the latter, the tunica aracbnoidea was found thickened f 
and' opake, and, on puncturing it, a serous ftuid, to the amount 
€»f about three ounces, escaped fironf between it and the pia 
mater. Some of the vessels of the pia^^ater were nearly %, 
empty, and appeared to be larger than conunon. Th^e was *if\ ^ 
xboiit an ounce of serous fluid in thef^ lateral ventriclcift^^ Both W^ • 
the cineritious and medullary substance of the brain, when cut 9^ 
into, had a more vascular appearance than in the natural stat^ J& 
€^ that organ. The object the mostkcuripps was an anomaly "™ \ 
which prevailed in the structure of the brain :i|4he poaterior , ^^ £ 
comjBa of the ventricles were absolutely wanting, so that the|j^^r ^' ^ 
was no trace of the hippocampus minor. This j||eviation dw 'y. i 
not appear to be the effect of disease ; for the structure of thf V' 
br^ did not differ in any other respect from that dispoutidli( 
of parts which is common in other brains." 

'' The singularity in the conatniction of the brain in tibe ; 
above case, with its attendant weakness of intellect, struck me 
BO forcibly, that I determined to embt^e every opportunity 
that offered of minutely examining ,itfae cranium of. every pn»;/^ 
tient where there was an approach to idiotitai. ^^ 
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^^ It was not long before a man, aged twenty -five, and who 
was little superior in understanding, died from erjsipelatoas 
inflammation attacking the head. Upon examining the struc- 
ture of the lateral ventricles, the anterior and interior cornua 
appeared fully developed ; but here, as in the' first case, the 
posterior cornua were wholly deficient." 

These histories may make part of future records. Though 
the surgeou discovered no other difference in the two brains 
than the want of posterior cornua^ yet when we consider the 
very imperfect manner in which the demonstration of the brain 
baa been hitherto conducted in our best anatomical schools, we 
may, without breach of candour, presume that a Gallite would 
have perceived other peculiarities. Dr. Spurzheim assures 
us, that though, for the most part, every brain consists* of the 
same exterior general form, yet, in marking minutely the out* 
lines, there is found as great a variety as in the various features 
of the human face. He finds no two brains exactly alike, any 
more than two faces. 



All Professor Davy's recent experiments with damaged 
flour seem to mark carbonate of magnesia as the proper 
remedy. The quantity used is from 20 to 30 grains to ftj. of 
flour. 



Tests of Arsenic. 

One of those trials has lately taken place for murder which 
so often astonish us, by proving how little attention is paid to 
the most important phenomena of the stomach, in cases which 
are decided concerning the life of a suspected person. 

The prisoner, Mr. Robert Saul Donnall, a surgeon, practis- 
ing at Falmouth, was indicted for no less a crime than that of 
destroying his mother, by giving her arsenic with her food, at 
his own house. Dr. Edwards was consulted during her short 
illness, and gave the following deposition. 

*^ Dr. Richard Edwards gave evidence, that he had been 
sixteen years in the profession. When called in between four 
and five o'clock on the morning of the 4th of November, he 
asked the prisoner some questions respecting Mrs. Downing: 
the prisoner said that she had an attack of the cholera morbus ; 
and that she had been similarly affected about a fortnight be* 
fore. The witness went into her room, and found that she 
required a little rousing before she could answer any questions : 
she complained of great heat, and her pulse was frequent and 
fluttering : she had no sickness at that time, but was in very 
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great danger. He anderctood, tk>m the prisonerj tbit be had 
given hiir an oM^og medicine, an emg^, a aaline draMgbt^ and 



soiil^ opium, ^^wt^ witness wrote^ a^ffbcr^ioii, with a yiew 
to remove sdiWeihing offensive w.hiifc appeared t%: be in her 
alomach or bowels. He had never meit. wj|( a case of cholera 
morbus that had produced! de«th in a sh^er time than three 
or four days ; and he was o^ <^Dion tbat tha't dilorder was not 
the cause of the dei^ of Mrs. l)owning. On XMuraday the 
7th of November, tbl^itness jA^icquested to g^bid examine 
the body, l|S|opeiiii^it, havifll^evi^sly beard of the suspi* 
cion of poisra-i. He saw t^Wbrisonev M the house, and a snr^ 
geon of the name of Imn Sfiteet. Jkfter taking the body out 
of th( shell, the witness perj^iyiS that the prisoner if^ tuck- 
ing up his sleeves and prefwing to open the body ; but t^e 
witness loid him that he must have nothing to do with the ope- 
ration. On opening the stomach, the cantente were poUred into 
^a basin, and, after the lapsfll a few minut^i they were examin- 
ed, but i^^eposit of any^ning heavy orMiid could be discov- 
ered. jnSe st^ach was in a state of ateliated inflammation, 
and both the coats of the v^ach w^e softened, as if by the 
action 'of some corrosiw^ ^bstapce i onf of them could be 
scraped off by the finger nsril. l^he blood vessels of the sto- 
sinach were more than ordinwfy turgid, bbt the liver and lungs 
were sound : the heart the iifHi m did not esamine. The basin 
with the contents of the slomach had been carefully placed on 
a chair ; witness observe||rat the |fsie, aloud, that they must be 
preserved, and the prisoner, must have heard it. They then 
j^^ceeded to inspect fte intestines, which were also inflamed ; 
and the witness felt certain that it could not havf been produ- 
ced otherwise than by the operation of an active poison.—' 
After this investigatiofi the witness turned ^und to the basin, 
^andHi^'s surprised to Am it empty : he askecrthiji jirisoner what 
be had done wHh the ptomach, and he- replied; that he had 
{brown them into the uamber-vase, whera was a quantity of 
, water, with whicb the intestines had bee^washed. The wit- 
«>' ness said, that It woidl giyc him a great deal more trouble in 
^making experiments to ascertain if any poisoA were in the 
stomach, as be must evaporate about two quarti^f water. Mr. 
Street took charge of the chamber-yase and,|p[ contents ; it 
was pushed unikr the bed. The witness afterwjlpds applied to 
it variousi^emcal tests, apd they indicijifed.'^tbe pretence of 
arsenic in a fluid, but be could not detect it in a solid state. 
He had not the slightest doubt that arsenic wai the cause of 
the death of Mrs. Downing, a^ he slMiuld have been of that 
•pinion had he not analyzed the contents^ t^ stomach." 

Vol. VI. ^ 40 ^ 
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^^ . ** Dr. Edwards, on being recalled oy Mr. Justice. Abbots ^. 
mid^ that 80 parts of cotd water would diM^|e 4N[ieVpart oT' 
arsenic; that warodr wa^^^pnld dissolve' a w|ir prbporlion, ' 
and that thtiin two or Ihree^^ia-spoonsfuii oir a table-spoqiiful, 
would probably prqdace dciini." ^ 

^ li it possible not (d feetourpoMd at the boldneai of the pbj- j 
jpsician who shifbid Vikve n6 daroia on. such vslend^ evidence? | 
The stellated', inflammation, m it is'^alHid, was jirobi 
more than biobd-vessels denw^; by theyy^tion c^tlie 




juice on the aurronndingjerfs ; ind the surateliffpb afomach, 
i^ftened.Bo as easily toW scraped 'off, jppa$the IV^lar process 
'tff digestion, as described by Mr. Hunm, when ifjlakes pkice 
aft^ death. Why did not Dr. .jQf^ wards put into a dea4 sto- 
mach iorae of the solution of ikenic, of which, he says, a 
table-spoonful would be enough to produce death ? or why did 
he not miJI some siich solution with,^e contents of Mrs. Down- 
ing's itbmach, and see how far a elh^osion would have taken • i 
place. Corrosion is tiV^hemical process, and sjipul^follow the 
application of a coriilsive substance to deadfes nilra^ living 
anim^ matter. Jnflaromn^n may*be excited by it' variety of 
causcts; and, in all sadden deaths^nrith food in tli# stomach, we 
should be prepared to expect a partjal digestion of the stdmach. 
Of this we shall say more whei|^ur experiments ^m oxalic j 
acid are completed. '^' 






A caution. — The following^ccidenf happened at Munich on 
the 12th of February :^-An apetbeeity's shopman bdng en- 
gaged in beating up, in a mortar of serpentine stone, a mixture i 
of oxymuriate of potash, sulphur, sugar, and cinnabar, for the 
purpose of making chemical matches, a terrible ejf plosion took 
.place, which killed' the person who W90 making. the mb|ture, 
wounded the apothecary, who at that instant entered, blewfhe ^ 



mortar 



ir to pieces^ and damaged thei atov^ and furniture of the 



room. .?. m' 



At a recent sitting of the 8otiety of Medicine of Paris, M. Ir 
FEspagnal communicated a very singular fact : — A workman of •, 
a villc^e at a considerable distance from the capital, in barking 
the branches of trees, totally cutoff the last phalanx .of the 
index finger of the left hand, and went home ;^his mother had 
the idea of repla^ng the part cut off, and went and found it 
amongst the chips where he had left it, and eighteen minutes 
after the accident she applied the parts together, and they 
united perfectly, but remained in a state of atrophy for some 
time, but by slow degrees it recovered its sensibility. 






'-.Numeroua cues Iiav6 i'«ently been quoted in the varioui 

Medical Jouroalsof Europe, of examples of uniting by a — 

'^ure, and id sooii" cases by tiie lirsl intention j but i^we 

lieve, allthcHe cases the partSras not'endrcly cm otfMlt'bung' 

m^y a particle of ihe skin. Tljis case, well authenf icatetl^ro'tW} 

V that t^ip is nui. absolutely necessary to insure euccti^a. -' m ■ ^ 

^ DS^nsson, who had so greatly ciS^ritjated-lntl^e pitipaga- 
tion of vaccination in France, fonodj' recpnily,aii opening the 
jy of a woman at the Hotel Dieii, a flll^"' V thegSlomach ; 
measured eight incbee in tenglli, asr ms-t^thrW M iacH ^, 
"" hSn an]^ ^^ 



body of a woman at the Hotel Dieii, a flli^i" fp thegSlomach 
"i, aiA'ms ' ' ■' - •" ■ 
of a grei 
hi Iherto- discovered, adhered to. tfao-'tnembrane of (he 



n diuieter. This body, nhith is ot'a greater i 



Abut it did not appear (o bare b^^ny action in the Ttti. 

^ions, Dor had it any influence in the cause of her dea^'^Dr. 
Brechet hii made a^rawingj|nd j^pwralioD, with fJBMJ'l' 
tion, of fhtt polypus. ^' *atw 




i A euture of the nembrane of tbeif oBQadBH* haen Ibe ai^ 
' ject or a Bwineir readiit thw Facultyof MedtcMc, 

Baron Percy, ^qn aucceis with which this operation b ___ 

^ performed in tht&t tbao one case, has removed all apprehen- 
sions of tbAB wounds being invariably mortfe), as (ney toA 
'^^revionaly IfBpn considered. "■: 

On the Vmom of Ihe Vi^. . Extract from tfmputorao 

ieUo a R. I. tnlmiao. , J^' ,^^ 

The aBcieUta were of orJnion that the poison ofVipers, intri^ j^ 
duced direcC-'liilo the ahmenlary canal, was ofljt dangerous, ffil 
They fooDded their argumeRt on the fact, |hat on»^^t wifw 
impnnity nick the wound mi^ by a jwr, ci|«fiUy ipitliaB 'J 
it out ; and which Wu oDe~4tf>lhinr remed^. ^RodSlfekB nppn§r ^ 
Mb opinion. ' *J,* -jt'. ah 

FiSince that period, Fontana advadced that, if a small ^iMl 
■oison might be taken by man w'tthont danger, on accouiit;.«f ' 
liis bulk'compared with that of the viper, a larger docAtvohld . 
be daogenmi, and even fatal. He cut off the hnda^'^lit ^ 
vipers, and expmsed all the venom'Eoto a tea-^jiCtan, and in- ^ 
troduced it info the stomach of a pigeon, whiWtfaad had no 
food for eight boon. In leas than a minute Ihe animal appeared 
weak, in two minnlea more it began lo ajagger, f^ on its side, t 
Bad died in six minnfes in atrong conroMnp. ;/ "■ K 
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|[^ This experiment is the reverse of that of Redi* who, hayng 
>- ^^ diluted the poison of four vipers in a glass of water, and faaviBg 
'l^ven part to a goat and part to a duck, perceived no effects 
resultiiiK from it. ^. 

^ At leogth, Jacob Strimt dranV with impunity the poison oC^ 

t^ viper diluted ui half a glass of wine : at another time he drank J 
^ %e poison, of three viperSn diluted ia a aijDiil^...manQer. ? 

Wishing to clear up thet point, H. BfaogiK took fiMif ainsll 
blackbirds. The first drank the fluid vi^nom of three Tipers, 
9 the second that of four, the third that of fiw, and the fourth 

that of ^f of these ibimals. They appeared at first plunged 
^•.^. into a itate of stupidity and inaction, but in leaa than an hour 
.. Ihey were as lively as before, and ate with appetite. 
• ^'>;' Q^then gave the venom ef upwards of twenty vipers to a 
\ ' little puppy, in which it produced no effect. 

Tmie experiments were so conclusive, that a person present 
ewsillow6d the venom of four large vipers without being affected 
by it. 

The following year the experiment was repeated on a crow, 
«| #hich had fasted twelve hours : it drank with impunity the 
f iNUM^m of sixteen vipers. -^^ 

In October, 1814, says the author, I foreM seven large vi* ^4 
pars to shed all their venom into a cup. 1 steeped in it crumbs 
of bread, and nfede a pigeon swallow them. At firtct^it appeared 
ill, but soon recovered itself. Some days afterwards I intro- 
duced into its food, as well as that of another pigeon, a small 
quantity of venom, very dry, which had been kept fourteen 
months in a glass hermetically closed. TJhey both manifested \ 
signs of being poisoned, and died in about two hours. 

Another pigeon swallowed the poison of ten large vipers 
^- without it at all affecting it. "^ ; 1 

Fontana asserted, that dry poison lost its Vlrinei in nine I 
months. The above experiment shews the contrary. In in- 
'f troducing poison into a wound, I cover the wound with court 

Kitter, in order that the poison may not be rejected by the 
witig of the blood. 5^^ 

I have made similar experiments on pigeons with poison kept -^ 
eighteen, twenty-two, and even twenty-six months. The effect 
waa always the same ; and therefore I have no heaitation in 
^ Gontjfadicting the assertion of Fontana, and to affirm, that poi* 
gon, carefully kept, will retain its noxious qualitiea for yeari- 
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%*\t ELLB and Lilly have made such arrangements aa will enable 
them to keep a very extensive assortment of Medical Bogus, to 
ivhich branch of Bookselling they mean to pay particular attention. 
Orders promptly complied with, and terms made reasonable. The 

V Following Catalogue comprise but part of their present stock, which 
will be increased with all works hereafter published. 

The Modem Practice of Physic, exhihiling the Characters, 

Cavses, SijinptomSt PrognosticSy Morbid appearancett and improved method of treat- 

ing the Diseases of all Climaies. By Robert Thoma«, m d. of Sultslniry^ En- 

Ugiand. With an Appendix^ in/ David Hosack, m.d. r.a.s. ikx. S^c, Latest edition. 

Price $ 4 60. 

The Anatomy and Physiology of the Unman Body. Contain' 

ing the Anatomy ffthe Bones^ Musrles, atid Joint ^\ and tkc Heart and Arteries, tty 
John Hell ; and Ike Anatomy and Physiology qftho Brain and Nerves^ the Organs 
qfthi Senses, and the Viscera, by Charles ]icll, f.e.s.e. S(c.&;c, In tliree volumes. 
JLatcst edition. Price $11. 

A System of Operative Surgery, founded on the Basis of Ana- 
famy. iJy Charles Bell, Surgeon of tfu Middlesex HnspHul, &t. &t. In two voi^ 
umes. The second American, from the latt London editions Price $ Z. 

FAements of i:urirery : for tlie use of Students ; rvitli plates. By 
John Syng Dors'ey, m.d. Adjunct Professor t^ Surgery in the Univenity of Penn- 
sylvania, one (fthc tlurgcons of' the Pennsylvania IJospUal, 6»'c. In tno volumei. 

Price $ 7. 

A Dictionary of Practical Surgery^ containing a complete ex- 
hibition of the present state qfthc Principles and Practice of Surgery, collected from 
the best and most original sources of infor^nation, and illustrated l)y critical remarks 
By Samuel Cooper, Member of the lioi/al College of Surgeons, l]ondon, and authni- 
if the *^ First Linei of the Practice of Surgcrij.** JVith notes and additions, Bv 
Jolm Syiig Uorsey, m.d. Adjunct Prffcs.^or <f Surgery in the University qfpenn 
sylvania, Sc. In two xolunus. Second American, from an enlarged London edition. 

Price $ 7. 

First Lines of the Practice of Physic. By William Cnllen, m.d. 
late Prqfessorqf the Practice of Physic, in tlw University of Edinburgh, Sic, Si c. 
IVith notes and observations, practical and explanatory, and a Preliminary Dis- 
course, in defence of Classical Medicine, By Charles Caldwell, m.d. In ttvo votumtb 
Price $ (i 50. 

Professor Cullen^s l^reatise of the Materia Medica. With larp^i 
additions, including manx) 
Benjamin Smith Barton, 
ial; and Professor of Mi 
versity of Pennsylvania. In two volumes. Price $ 5. 

The Philadelphia Medical Dictionary : containing a concise 
tiplanation qf all the Terms used in Medicitie, Surgery, Pharmacy, Botany, uYtf- 
tural History, Chemistry, and Materia Medica. Compiled from the best authorities. 
By John Ueclmau Coxe, m.d. Price $3. 

Advice to Mothers, on the subject of their own Ilealih ; and on . 
the means of promoting the Health, Stren^t/i, and Beauty, qf their Offspring. By 
William Biidian, m.d. Fellow of the Royal College of Physicians, andAutliorqf 
*• Domestic Medicines.** Price $ 2. 

A Treatise on Ruptures, containing an Anatomical Description 

qf each Species : nith an account of its Symptoms, Progress, and Treatment, B> 
'William Lawrence, Member of the Royal College of Surgeons, and Demonstrator 
of Anatomy at St. Bartholomew* s Hospital. First American, from the London 
corrected edition. If'ith an Appendix, by Joseph Parrish, m.d. one of the Sur- 
geons to the Philadelphia Almshouse, 6;c. Price $3. 

The Duties of a Regimental Surgeon considered : with observa- 
tions on his general qualifcations ; and hints relative to a more resf\^eclAbU "^tq^Vx^^ 
and better regulation of that department. Wherein art iiU.eti'v^T**^ wArwv\ "^V^^^ 
Anecdotes, and Subjects discussed, eguall.i/ interesting to txtr^ ^^Jf^'^^^^^^^^V^wS'V 
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A Treatise on Gonorrhaa Vindenta^ and Lues Venerea. By 

Bcnjamio Bell, Member of the Roval CoUege if Surgeons qf Ireland and Editir 
burght one qf the Surgeong to the Koyal Infirmary^ and Fellow of iht Royal S(h 
ekty qf Edinburgh. IVith notes^ adapted to the present state qf Practice in those 
Diseoies. T\vo volumes in one, Pnce $4. 

Collections for an Kssay towards a Materia Medica of the Unit- 
ed States. By BcnjamiQ Smith Barton, m.d. Professor qf Materia Medica^ Nah^ 
ral Hhtori/n itnd Botany^ in the University of Pennsylvania. Pari First, Tlu 
third edition^ wUh additions. Price $2. 

Lectures on Diet and Regimen : being a systematic Inquiry into 

the most rational means of preserving Health and prolonging Life .- together nrftl 

Physiological and Chemical explanations^ calculated chi^y for the use tf FamilUs, 

in order to banish the prevailing abuses and prejudices in Medicine. Tlie third «£- 

' iioii, revised, corrected, and improved. Bj A. F. M. Willicb, m.d. Price $3 SO, 

A Synopsis of the various kinds of Difficult Parhirition, with 
Practical Remarks on the management of Labovrs. By Samuel Merriman, m.o. 
Teacher of Midwifery ; Physician-Accoucheur to the Middlesex Hospital^ the WetU 
^ minster General Dispensary, and the Parochial Infirmary of St. George^ Hanover' 
Sq^iare. WUh notes and oddiiimis, by Thomas C. James, m.d. Professor qf Mid- 
wiferjf in the University of Pennsylvania, The first American from the second 
London edition. Price $2. i 

Medical Inquiries and Observations. By Benjamin Rash, m.0. 
Prqfessor of the tnstitutei and Practice of Medicine and of Clinical Practice^ fti 
the University of Pennsylvania. Four volumes intvso. The fourth edition. \ 

Price $B. 

The Works of Thomas Sydenham, m.d. on Acute and Chronic 
Diseases; ndth their historiei and modes of cure. WUh Notes, intended to accom* 
modate them to the present state qf Medicine, and to the climate and diseases qf tlu 
I'^nited States, by Bf-njamiD Rush, bi.d. Professor qf the Institutes and Practice of 
Medicine, and of Clinical Practice, in the UniversUy of Pennsylvania. Price $2. 

Observations on the Diseases of the Army. By Sir John Pringle, 
Bart. Late Physician extraordinary to the King, and Physician in ordinary to tlit 
Queen of Great Britain. With IVotes, by Benjamin Rush, m.d. Prqfessor of tfit 
Institutes and Practice of Medicine in the University of Pennsylvania. Price $3. 

Observations on the Chancres of the Air^ and the Concomitant 

Epidemical Diseases in the Island of Barbadoes. To which is added, a Treatise on 
the Putrid Bilious Fever, commonly called the Yellow Fever; and itAch other Bis- 
eafics as arc indigenous or endemial, in the West India Islanii^ or m the Torrid 
Zone. By William Hillary, m.i». With JVotes, by Benjamin Rash, m.d. Pnh 
fessor of the Institutes and Practice of Medicine in the University qf Pennsylvania* 
Price $ 2 25. 

The London Dissector^ or Systein of Dissection practised in 

the Hospitals and Lecture Rooms of the Metropolis ; explained by the clearest ruUt% 
for the use qf Students ; comprising a Description of the Muscles, Fessels, Nerves, 
and Viscera of the Human Body, as they appear on Dissection; wUk directions for 
their demonstration. First American, from the last London ^lion. To which is 
adJt.i, An AppemUx, containiiig the Rinjschian art and method qf making prepara' 
tions to exhibU the structure of the Human Body, illustrated wUh a representation of 
the Quicksiloer Tray and Us Appendages. Price $ 1 50. 

Conversations on Chemistry^ in which tlie Elements of thai Set- 

tnce are familiarly explained and illustrated by Experiments and Plates. To ndiuk 
arc addedt some late Discoveries on the subject f the Fixed Allcalies, by II. Daty, 
Ksq. of the Royal Society. A description and Plate qf the Pneumatic Cistern of 
Yale College. And a short account of Artificial Mineral Waters in the United 
States. WUh an appendix^ consisting qf Treatises on Dyeing, Tanning and Curry- 
ing. Price $ 1 50. 

A Practical Treatise on Vaccina or Cowpox. By Samuel See- 
field, M.D. one of the Phynciam qftlic Ne-ro YorkCiA^j Du^euctfrti and First Resir 
deni Surgeon qf the New York InstUuliim Jot iKe ltw>tu\nUou oj \S^ C«icr^fi», Gm.- 
Itellished wUk a coloured engraving, repreMnting a m«w of \U \ow»\. qS^^Vtm ^^% 
different stages. Price $1. 
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^ A Treatise on a Mallgnaut Epidemic^ commonly called Spotted 
- ^Fever; interspersed with remarks on the Aature qf Fever in General, ifc. And an 
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Observations on Opihalmia. By Francis Moorb, M. D. 

[Communicated for the New England Journal of Medicine, &c.] 

ACUTE opthalmia of a purely phlegmonous character^ 
when treated on general principles at an early period, is 
easily cured. I speak of that species, which is produced by 
a blow on the eye, exposure to intense light, the application of 
cold, that which is induced by long exercise -of the eye, &c« 
This kind readily yields to the application of leeches, cold 
lotions, &c. &c. 

But every medical man, of much practice and observation, 
must have met with cases which resist all the ordinary means 
for reducing inflammation. 

Having met with some cases of severe acute opthalmia, in 
which I felt deeply interested, I was led to look into the practice 
of some of my medical brethren, and found them equally refrac- 
tory under their treatment. In the management of the cases 
alluded to, I was induced to suppose, that the local inflamma* 
tion was aggravated by an inflairmatory diathesis of the sys- 
tem, and had recourse to saline purgatives ; but without effect. 

From the ill success of these means to subdue local inflam- 
ir-ation, I think we may correctly infer, that in these cases, it 
was complicated with some morbid irritation. 

As a great number of cuticular eruptions are supposed to 
arise from biliary derangement, I was disposed to refer this to 
the same origin. 
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Ist. From the extreme delicacj of that portion of the skioi 
which is reflected over the eye, giving it a predisposition to 
be thus affected* 

2d. From the saffron hue of the conjunctiva, being one of 
the first symptoms in icterus. 

After the adoption of these sentiments, I superadded to the 
other means, the frequent use of calomel cathartics, (directing 
their exhibition every second or third day) and found them 
fully adequate to the removal of all the symptoms. 

I should deem it a matter of some consequence to be able to 
point out some pathognomic symptoms of this Species of op- 
thalmia, by Which it might be readily discriminated. The 
only appearances, which I have found to be peculiar to this 
affection, are a very troublesome degree of itching, and an ex- 
tremely irritating discharge from the eye. 

I think I have met with this affection more frequently in 
persons of debauched habits, in whom the functions of the liver 
are disordered by the free use of ardent spirit, and, in some 
Cases, of females who were subject to habitual costiveness. 

There is one other variety of opthalmy, which, in a great ma* 
jority of cases, resists the ordinary method of treatment. This 
is commonly denominated chronic, depending on a weakness of 
the vessels of the conjunctiva. 

That the principal indication in the treatment of this affec- 
tion is to restore the tone of the enfeebled vessels, is readily 
admitted ; and, for this purpose, the whole catalogue of astrin- 
gents have been recooimended and employed. 

However plausible the operation of astringents may appear 
in theory, they frequently disappoint the expectation of the 
practitioner. In reflecting on this subject, I think more has 
been expected of them, than is in their power to perform. To 
produce any important effect, astringents must be long applied 
to the part, but who does not know, that any extraneous matter, 
introduced into the eye, i^ immediately washed out by an in- 
creased flow of tears. Doctor Barton, in his lectures, speak- 
ing of chronic opthalmy, observed ; — " 1 know of no remedy, 
on which much reliance can be placed." 

From (he failure of astringents, I was led to try the means 
Used for curing varicose veins in other situations, and, for this 
purpose, had recourse to the expedient of tying a folded silk 
handkerchief, moderately tight, across the eyes at bedtime, \o 
be worn during the night. By this means all light is excluded, 
the eye is gently fixed in the orbit, and the slight degree of 
compression gives the vessels an opportunity of recovering 
their tone. The experiment has fully answered my expecta- 
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tioD, and from the number of cases in which I have used it 
successfullj, I can Tery confidently recommend its adoption. 

The importance of this remedy will be better understood, 
when we consider that, in this enlarged state of the vessels of 
the conjunctiva, the eyelids are imperfectly closed ; so that 
sufficient light is admitted to be a cause of irritation. In sleep 
(which is the repose of the senses) the eye, in a diseased state, 
cannot fully participate ; it is exposed to the stimulus of light 
ab extra, and is obedient to fancy in dreams, by which, during 
the night, a considerable degree of rotation of the eye subsists, 
in this imperfect sleep ; and the subject rises in the morning 
with all his symptoms increased. During our waking hours, 
the elevation of the eyelid relieves the eye from the full degree 
of irritation in its rotatory motion, which it experiences in its 
movement in the night when closed. 

By the means above recommended, all light is excluded, and 
the eye is preserved in a state of perfect repose, and, of 
course, is relieved from all irritation. 

Brighton, Sept. 1817. 



On the Medical Properties of the Phytolacca Decandra. 
Read before the Linnaan Society of New Englandj Aur 
gust 30th^ 1817. By Georg£ Havward, M. D. 

[Communicated for the New England Journal of Medicine, &c.] 

A KNOWLEDGE of the medical properties of the indi* 
genous plants of our own country, must be interesting to 
the naturalists, as well as to the physicians of the United 
States. In our immediate vicinity, (here are several vegeta- 
bles that have already been introduced into the Materia Me- 
dica, and are known to possess considerable power in the 
treatment of various diseases. Some of our native vegetables 
may, perhaps, prove valuable substitutes for articles that are 
now imported from foreign countries, with great difficulty and 
expense ; and, in addition to these advantages, may be always 
obtained in an unadulterated state. 

In investigating the properties of any remedy, however, we 
are apt to exaggerate its virtues, and conduct our experiments 
with a view to some preconceived opinions. In this way, a 
character is given to it, that subsequent experience does not 
justify, and the medicine is suffered to fall gradually into entire 
neglect, though it may in reality possess ]iroperties of conside- 
rable activity. The hemlock (conium m'aculatun) and fox 
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glove (digitalis purpurea) are vegetables of great value, but 
thej do not enjoy the reputation thejr would have done, bad 
thej not been incautiously extolled as specifics, id certain 
diseases, in the cure of which thej are now known to possess 
but little efficacy. 

In the following experiments, I have been extremely pa^ 
ticular in observing the part of the plant employed, and the 
quantity that was administered, and have, in every instancei 
carefully noted the effects, though they might have been differ- 
ent from what I had anticipated. These experiments were 
made in the course of the last eighteen months upon a plant, 
called by Linnaeus, phytolacca decandra. (Synonym. Solanum 
Bacemosum Americanum.) It belongs tofthe tenth class, and 
tenth order of his arrangementi and is well known in New 
England by the names of locum, poke or garget, and is com* 
monly called in Europe the American nightshade. It is a 
perennial plant, generally found by the side of hedges, on 
waste land, or near the road. It grows to the height of six or 
seven feet, with branching, purple stems. Its leaves are alter- 
nate, ovate, acute, entire and smooth. The flowers are of a 
dull white colour, sometimes turgid with red, succeeded by 
large, round, black berries. It flowers in July and August. 
It is said to be a native of America, Switzerland, Spain, Por- 
tugal and Barbary, though there is some reason, I think, for 
believing, that it was originally introduced into the old world 
from this country. This opinion, which is mentioned by Cur- 
tis, is favoured by the facts, that the first regular account of 
its medicinal properties was communicated in a letter from 
Gov. Golden, of New York, to ^innssus, and that all the know- 
ledge, which the botanical writers of Europe have, at the 
present day, pf its use in medicine, is derived from the prac- 
tice in this country. It was not introduced into Great Britain, 
until the year 1640, and even at the present time, iHs not 
employed there, either in medicine or the arts. Several wri- 
ters have mentioned, that it was used as a medicine by the 
aborigines of this country, particularly by the Cherokee tribe, 
as a remedy in syphilitic complaints, though it is probable, that 
it was of but little efficacy ; for Dr. Barton has stated, that this 
disease continues to commit the greatest ravages among them. 
We have, however, but little satisfactory information concern- 
ing the medical use of this plant by the Indians of our own 
country ; we are made acquainted neither with the part of the 
plant they employed, the mode in which they administered it, 
the^quantity they gave, nor hardly with the diseases it was 
supposed to relieve. 
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The berries of the Phytolacca afford a beautiful purple 
dje, though no mordant has as yet been discovered that 
will render it permanent. It is said that they were formerly 
tniich used in Portugal to heighten the colour of Port Wine^ 
but this being found to injure the quality, the practice was, 
prohibited by a royal edict. 

In this country many people steep the berries in spirit, and 
this tincture is said to be efficacious in chronic rheumatism* 
Many birds, particularly Robins (Turdus MIgratorius) and 
Pigeons (Columba Passenger) feed upX)n the fruit of this 
plant, and it is hardly to be supposed that it possesses any 
deleterious properties, as the flesh of these animals is eat freely 
at that season without producing any injurious effects. In 
many parts of Nqw England, these berries are known by 
the name of pigeon berries, as they are the favorurite food 
of that bird. In this section of the country too, the young 
shoots are boiled and eaten in the same way as asparagus, and 
they are said to be equally pleasant. 

It is frequently mentioned by European writers, that it 
is a common practice in America to use this plant as a do- 
mestic medicine for an emetic, preparing it by putting ao 
ounce of the powdered root to a pint of wine, of which one 
or two table spoonsfull are to be taken according to circum- 
stances. This practice however I am confident is not gene- 
ral, and the Phytolacca is rarely used in New England as a 
medicine, except in the treatment of the diseases of do- 
mestic animals. 

No attempt was made to point out the real value of this 
plant earlier than the year 1795, when Dr. Sbultz published 
at Philadelphia, a dissertation upon the subject. The infor- 
mation contained in his treatise is not very ample or satisfac- 
tory. He administered to dogs a quantity of the expressed 
juice of the leaves, berries and root, in the dose of an ounce 
to an ounce and a half, which proved several times emetic 
and cathartic, '' the last operating more powerfully than the 
others." A quantity of the gummy part of the leaves was 
given to a dog, which produced some drowsiness and a slight 
nausea; an equal quantity of the resinous parts proved seve- 
ral times emetic, and ^' the soporific effe.cts were also much 
more evident," These were the only experiments of impor- 
tance that were tried, and the rest of the dissertation con- 
sists of remarks on the use of Phytolacca in dying, its 
chemical analysis, and its efficacy in the treatment of several 
diseases^ particularly cancers, scrophula, syphilis, rheumatism, 
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&c. though the author Beems to have made no experiments 
bimaelf with it on the human subject. 

In the investigation that I have made, I have endeavoured 
to ascertain whether the Phytolacca should be ranked in the 
Materia Medica among the emetics and cathartics, what part 
of the plant should be preferred and in what form and dose it 
should be exhibited. I have also had an opportunity of 
noticing its use in some diseases of the skin, in which I think 
it has oftentimes proved serviceable. I have employed the 
powdered root and powdered leaves, the tincture, decoction 
and wine of the root ; of the effects of each, I shall speak 
separately. 

Of the Root. 

In the first trials which I made with the powdered root, 
I gave it in doses of five grains, without producing any sen- 
sible effect. These were gradually increased to a scruple. 
Ten grains sometimes produced vomiting, and fifteen usually 
operated both on the stomach and bowels; though I soon 
found that I could not calculate with any certainty upon the 
effects of a less quantity than a scruple, which was adminis- 
tered in every instance with perfect safety. From nearly thir* 
iy cases in which I have used the powdered root in the dose 
of a scruple, I have been led to remark, that that quantity has 
always operated, ex!cept in one case, as an emetic and ca- 
thartic, usually three or four times, thoroughly, though never 
severely ; that in general it commences its operation on the 
stomach in an hour, and rarely continues longer than four. 
That it excites little or no nausea previous to its operation ; 
and though it makes a powerful impression on the system, 
it never has produced any disagreeable or unusual symptoms. 
I have never noticed any dizziness, vertigo or stupor from it, 
and I have always been particular in my inquiries to ascer- 
tain if any such effects took place. I afterwards gave it in 
the dose of half a drachm, and found that it operated in every 
instance longer and more powerfully than a scruple. In one 
case of the commencement of fever, it was administered with 
decided advantage ; it continued to operate for six hours 
as an emetic, and entirely removed all the febrile symptoms. 

The root should be dug late in November, after the leaves 
and stalks of the plant are killed by the frost. It must then 
be cut into thin slices, dried with a very moderate heat, and 
powdered for use. 
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Of the Leaves. ' 

As the Phytolacca is a perennial plant, it was natural to 
suppose that the root possessed more active properties than 
the leares ; and this I ascertained to be true bj repeated 
trials. In one case in which I gave a scruple of the 
powdered leaves, it produced no effect whatever ; in another 
it operated only once, and then as an emelic ; and it 
rarely had the same effect upon the stomach and bowels as 
an equal quantity of the powdered root. It should be observ- 
ed, however, that in one case its effects were extremely 
troublesome, as it continued to operate both as an emetic 
and cathartic fop more than twelve hours ; but these effects 
were easily removed by a grain of opium. It* ought also to 
be remarked, that this patient was of an unusually irritable habif, 
and was always powerfully affected by ordinary' doses of 
medicine, in order to know precisely the effects of Phy- 
tolacca, I have invariably given it without the addition of any 
other medicine, and have found, that both the root and the 
leaves operated more powerfully on the stomach than on the 
bowels, though a full dose of either rarely failed to act both 
as an emetic and cathartic. 

Of the Tincture of the Root. 

An ounce of the powdered root was put to a pound of al- 
kohol, and after standing the ordinary time, was 61tered 
through i^aper. It was administered to eighteen or twenty 
patients, at first in doses of half an ounce and then increased 
to an ounce, without operating as powerfully as a scruple of 
the root. In one instance the patient complained of feeling 
very dizzy after taking it, and observed, that there was an 
unusual sense of tightness about the head. But this waa 
the only case in which I have met with any thing of the 
kind, though I am satisfied that it not unfrequently takes 
place, as one or two of my medical friends have noticed it in 
their practice. 

Observing by my own cases, that an ounce of the tincture, 
which contains two scruples of the root, did not operate so 
powerfully as one scruple in substance, I concluded, that 
alkohol did not extract the whole virtues of the plant, and 
therefore thought it best to try the effects. 
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Of the Decoction of the Root. 

HaviDg drawn off all the tincfare, the powdered root was 
carefully dried, and a pound of distilled wafer was added to 
it. They were boiled together for some hours, and then suf- 
fered to stand several days. An ounce of thi«> decoction 
was administered to a patient, and the same quantity was afte^ 
wards given to several others, but its operation was rarely 
so thorough as that produced by the tincture ; and after 
eight or ten trials, 1 discontinued the use of it entirely* 

Of the Wine of the Root. 

Knowing that wine would dissolve the gummy as well as 
the resinous parts of the plant, I thought k would prove a 
valuable menstruum, and therefore added to a pound of com- 
taon white wine an ounce of the powdered root. The effects 
of this preparation however did not equal my expectations, 
for they were not more powerful than those of an equal dose 
of the tincture. 

An ointment may be prepared by mixing one or two ounces 
of the powdered root of Phytolacca with a pound of hog's 
lard, and simmering them together. I have often used this 
with success in cases of itch, where the ointments of sul- 
phur and mercury have had no effect. It is apt to produce 
after the first or second application, a great heat and burning 
over the whole surface on which it is applied ; when this is 
the case, it should be immediately washed off, an<f I never 
knew the same effect to follow the renewed application of it. 
I had the satisfaction of curing a boy with this ointment, who 
bad had tinea capitis for twelve years, which had been treated 
in different parts of Europe and this country, and had resist- 
ed all the ordinary applications. The hair was kept short, 
the head was washed night and morning, and the ointment was 
then rubbed over all the parts affected. He never complain- 
ed of any pain or smarting, though the surface was considera- 
bly ulcerated. 

The Phytolacca is said to be the basis of a patent medi- 
cine for rheumatism, which has obtained some celebrity in 
this section of the country. I have administered it in the 
chronic form of this disease, in substance and in tincture, and 
have found little or no benefit from it. I have not however 
given it a sufficient trial to offer a decided opinion upon its 
virtues in this complaint. 
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^ Chemical Analysis. 

In the 6l9t Volume of the Annales de Chimie may be 
found some observations and experiments on the chemical 
properties of Phytolacca^ particularly as applied to the arts, 
by Mr. H. Braconnot. He first examined the stalks by in* 
cineration, and ascertained that a hundred pounds of the ashes 
yielded forty pounds of pure, caustic potash. The pioper- 
ties of the acid in the stalks of the Phytolacca, agreed better 
with those of the malic than any other. He ascertained 
that the colouring matter of the berries, mixed with lime 
water, was a very delicate test of the presence of acids. H6 < 
attempted to fix the purple colour on cloths, but did not suc- 
ceed. He observes that the narcotic virtues ascribed to the 
Phytolacca are wholly illusory, and that Lemery had discov- 
ered the same fact. This remark accords with my expe- 
rience on the subject. 

It was originally my intention to have examined the root of 
this plant, with a view of ascertaining if it contained gum, 
resin, fecula and extractive matter ; the different proportions 
of each, and in which the medicinal properties particularly 
resided. Being unused to analyses of this sort, the results of 
a number of trials I made were very unsatisfactory. I was 
not unwilling however to relinquish the subject, when I learnt 
that Dr. Bigelow proposed to give an analysis of the plant in his 
work on Medical Botany. From bis acquaintance with vege- 
table chemistry, and the interest he takes in every thing con- 
nected with the science of Botany, we have a right to be- 
lieve, that he will make an accurate examination of it3 chemical 
composition. It is understood that the account of Phytolacca 
will appear in the first volume of his proposed work, accom- 
panied by an elegant coloured engraving. 



The iise of hot Water to produce Vesication. 

[To the Editors of the New England Journal of Medicine, &c.] 
Gentlemen, 

THAT vesication may be produced almost instantly by 
hot water applied to the skin, is a fact well known to 
every one : I would suggest the propriety of using hot water 
in all cases where it is important to vesicate as speedily as pos- 
sible — in phrenitis, in hydrocephalus internus, in inflamma- 

Voi. VI. 42 
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Ist. From the extreme delicacj of that portion of the bVid, 
which is reflected over the eye, giving it a predisposition to 
be thus aflfected, 

2d. From the saffron hue of the conjunctiva, being one ef 
the first symptoms in icterus. 

After the adoption of these sentiments, I superadded to the 
other means, the frequent use of calomel cathartics, (directing 
their exhibition every second or third day) and found them 
fully adequate to the removal of all the symptoms. 

1 should deem it a matter of some consequence to be able to 
point out some pathognomic symptoms of this bpecies of op- 
thalmia, by which it might be readily discriminated. The 
only appearances, which I have found to be peculiar to this 
affection, are a very troublesome degree of itching, and an ex- 
tremely irritating discharge from the eye. 

I think I have met with this affection more frequently in 
persons of debauched habits, in whom the functions of the liver 
are disordered by the free use of ardent spirit, and, in some 
Cases, of females who were subject to habitual costiveness. 

There is one other variety of opthalmy, which, in a great ma* 
jority of cases, resists the ordinary method of treatment. This 
is commonly denominated chronic, depending on a weakness of 
the vessels of the conjunctiva. 

That the principal indication in the treatment of this affec- 
tion is to restore the tone of the enfeebled vessels, is readily 
admitted ; and, for this purpose, the whole catalogue of astrin- 
gents have been recommended and. employed. 

However plausible the operation of astringents may appear 
in theory, they frequently disappoint the expectation of the 
practitioner. In reflecting on this subject, I think more has 
been expected of them, than is in their power to perform. To 
produce any important effect, astringents must be long applied 
to the part, but who does not know, that any extraneous matter, 
introduced into the eye, i^ immediately washed out by an in- 
creased flow of tears. Doctor Barton, in his lectures, speak- 
ing of chronic opthalmy, observed ; — " I know of no remedy, 
on which much reliance can be placed." 

From the failure of astringents, I was led to try the means 
Used for curing varicose veins in other situations, and, for this 
purpose, had recourse to the ex|)edient of tying a folded silk 
handkerchief, moderately tight, across the eyes at bedtime, to 
be worn during the night. By this means all light is excluded, 
the eye is gently fixed in the orbit, and the slight degree of 
compression gives the vessels an opportunity of recovering 
their tone. The experiment has fully answered my expecta- 
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tion, and froiti the number of cases in which I have used it 
successfully, I can rery confidently recommend its adoption. 

The importance of this remedy will be bfe(ter understood, 
when we consider that, in this enlarged state of the vessels of 
the conjunctiva, the eyelids are imperfectly closed ; so that 
sufficient light is admitted to be a cause of irritation. In sleep 
(which is the repose of the senses) the eye, in a diseased state, 
cannot fully participate ; it is exposed to the stimulus of light 
ab extra, and is obedient to fancy in dreams, by which, during 
the night, a considerable degree of rotation of the eye subsists, 
in this imperfect sleep ; and the subject rises in the morning 
with all his symptoms increased. During our waking hours, 
the elevation of the eyelid relieves the eye from the full degree 
of irritation in its rotatory motion, which it experiences in its 
movement in the night when closed. 

By the means above recommended, all light is excluded, and 
the eye is preserved in a state of perfect repose, and, of 
course, is relieved from all irritation. 

Brighton, Sept. 1817. 



On the Medical Properties of the Phytolacca Decandra. 
Read before the Linmzan Society of New England^ -4m- 
gust SOthf 1817. By Qeorgb Hayward, M. D. 

[Communicated for the New England Journal of Medicine, &c.] 

A KNOWLEDGE of the medical properties of the indi- 
genous plants of our own country, must be interesting to 
the naturalists, as well as to the physicians of the United 
States. In our immediate vicinity, there are several vegeta- 
bles that have already been introduced into the Materia Me- 
dica, and are known to possess considerable power in the 
treatment of various diseases. Some of our native vegetables 
may, perhaps, prove valuable substitutes for articles that are 
now imported from foreign countries, with great diflSculty and 
expense ; and, in addition to these advantages, may be always 
obtained in an unadulterated state. 

In investigating the properties of any remedy, however, we 
are apt to exaggerate its virtues, and conduct our experiments 
with a view to some preconceived opinions. In this way, a 
character is given to it, that subsequent experience does not 
justify, and the medicine is suffered to fall gradually into entire 
neglect, though it may in reality possess properties of conside- 
rable activity. The hemlock (conium maculatum) and fox 
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was not able to shew the fibrous structure of the white bauds 
of the corpus striatum, although. nothing is more easy, if tfae 
brain be prepared according to Reil*s method; and,, ^hen re- 
quested to trace them into the grey substance, that he asserted 
he had ^^ no where professed! in his writings, that he could trace 
the fibres, either of the diverging or converging systemt 
farther than the bottom of the convolutions," an assertion at 
complete variance with the passages quoted by Dr. Gordon 
from his physiognomical work. The inaccuracy of their ac- 
count 6f the second set of diverging fibres is also pointed out; 
and the impropriety of regarding as ganglions, the corpus oli- 
vare and the optic thalami, are commented on. There is a 
great deficiency in Dr^ Spurzheim's reply to these charges ; 
many of them are scarcely noticed ; and a considerable portion 
of the section is taken up with the account of a dissection of a 
hydrocephalic brain, in the Edinburgh Infirmary, which WM 
so conducted that neither the pupils, amongst whom Dr. 
Spurzheim had placed himself, nor the Doctor, could see what 
was going forward ; and the blame of *^ preventing this case 
from receiving its proper publicity," is of course ascribed to 
Dr. Gordon. He is more successful in refuting the charge of 
plagiarism, and shews pretty clearly that Reil rather owes his 
views of the subject to Gall, than that the professors have de- 
frauded him. He has als6 succeeded in refuting the charge, 
that be had denied ^^ that the white substance, apart from the 
grey," exhibits a fibrous structure ; and asks, ^' is not the 
whole order of our converging fibres white ?" and also the 
corpus callosum, the fibrous sti^cture of which he had demon- 
strated. 

With respect to the converging fibres. Dr. Gordon pro- 
ceeds to shew that the statement of the professors, which as- 
sumes that, in conjunction with the diverging fibres, these make 
up the convolutions of the brain, is a mere chimera, and utteilf 
incapable of demonstration ; and that their hypothesis of the 
convolutions being each composed of two laminae of fibres, 
joined together in the middle by a mucous neurilema, is as un- 
substantiated : the experiments attempted in order to demon- 
strate it being inadequate, while the separation is equally easily 
effected at any part of the convolutions as at the median line, 
where the professors assert the layers are united by a mucous 
neurilema, or very fine cellular tissue. The faltacy of this 
hypothesis being proved, that which ascribes to the fluid in 
hydrocephalus the separation of these laminas, must appear 
equally futile, and Dr. Gordon advances sufficient arguments 
to prove its insufficiency. Tfae separation of the lamioi?, he 
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observes, could not be effected without lacerating tbe sub* 
ttauce every where intervening* between the ventricles, ^'and 
the bottom of the convolutions," which is never remarked to 
be the case in hydrocephalus, and ** could not occur without 
rupture of vessels and fatal hemorrhage :'' for were the conro- 
lufions merely split by the distending powers, they would be 
found in every state of separfition ; but long after they be- 
come shallow, they are found solid : and he further contends, 
that the asse.rtion, that ^* there is no loss of substance in a hy- 
drocephalic brain in any stage of the disorder, is a position 
not onlj without proof, but demonstrably incorrect.'' In 
answer to these various objections. Dr. Spur2heim maintains 
that each convolution can be easily separated in the middle 
line, and unfolded into two layers ; but he deserts the position 
that the lamina are united by a neurilema ; stating that this 
had never been positively asserted, and that the answer to a 
query of the French Commissioners, on this point was — " une 
adherence de contiguity entretenue peut-etre par du tissu ceilu* 
laire." It certainly is of little consequence whether the 
lamins are thus agglutinated, if they can be unfolded. He 
still defends the opinions of Gall and himself, regarding the 
state of the brain in hydrocephalus, and thus explains the 
changes which take place : " The principal changes take 
place in the corpus callosum, its appendices, and the convo- 
lutions of both hemispheres. The corpus callosum is entire, 
and lifted up towards the top of the head, the falx is elongated, 
the convolutions sometimes quite distended like a thin mem- 
brane of cerebral substance, from within white and horizontal 
fibres, and covered on the external surface with cineritious 
substance. The distention, however, is not mechanical, but 
also vital and susceptible of modifications, on account of the 
continual decomposition, and new composition which take 
place in the organization in general." The accuracy of this 
explanation has still to be confirmed by future dissections, and 
accurate examinations of hydrocephalic brains. The remainder 
of Dr. Gordon's book is occupied with remarks on Dr. Spurz* 
heim's plates, which we do not think of aufiicient importance 
to notice : indeed we would not have commented at all on this 
controversy, if it had involved merely a question of difference 
of opinion between the disputants ; but it is of the first impor- 
tance to elicit truth on every subject connected with the animal 
oeconomy, and we know of no method by which it can be so 
effectually accomplished as by raising doubts, and exciting dis- 
cussion. 
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Mr* Charles Bell has throwti out some hints on the structure 
of the cranium, to &hew that its form and joinings prove de* 
sign, although they have been attributed to accidental circum* 
stances."^ He compares the sphenoidal bone to the tie beam 
of the centering of an arch ; intended to counteract what is 
termed a horizontal thrust, and to prevent 'the lower part of 
the parietal bones from being thrust outwards ; a security 
which is chiefly affected by the transverse position of the 
sphenoid, " and the strong embrace of its al&B upon the edge of 
the parietal bones." He conceives there is a strict analogy 
also between '' the manner in which the parietal bone sits 
down upon the temporal bone," and the graining, ^' which is 
the foundation of a wall in masonry ;" the temporal bones re- 
sembling the abutments of the arch of the parietal bones. The 
skull, therefore, being built as it were on the principles of an 
arch, we see the reason '^ why a man falling upon his head,'' 
or struck on the vertex, '* does not safier at the part struck, 
but has a fissure in the temporal angle of the parietal bone." 
The sutures he regards as joinings by dovetail, or tenon and 
mortise ; and there is evident design in these indentations 
being on the outer table only of the skull; for as the inner 
table is more brittle, it ^* is unfit for this form of union." 
These illustrations are taken from the work of the mason and 
carpenter ; but, (we think it is an observation of the illustrious 
Boyle,) '' much philosophy is to be acquired in the work-shop 
of the artizan." 

The importance of morbid anatomy in elucidating diseases, 
and thence establishing more successful methods of treatiog 
them, becomes every day more obvious, and few practitioners 
now neglect the opportunity of examinations post mortem. 
Many very valuable cases of morbid dissection are recorded 
in the volume of the Repository which we just closed.f One 
of these, detailed by Dr. Granville^ proves that there was at 
least some foundation for the statement of several of the older 
anatomists relative to the existence of a particular duct, for 
conveying the secreted bile from the liver immediately into the 
body of the vesicula fellis.J Another by Mr. Parkinson de- 
monstrates, in a striking manner, the incorrectness of Dr. 
Spurzheim's opinion, regarding the integrity of the brain, how- 
ever much it may be distended, in hydrocephalus, whilst the 
intellectual faculties remain uninjured. || Some practical sug- 



* Vide Surgical Observations^ by Charles Bell, yol. i. p. 478. 
t Vide Repository, vol. vii. p. 92, 101, 119, 120, 278, 287, 330, 375, 
436, 469, 526. 

X Ibid. p. 158. II Ibid. p. 208. 
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gestions on the treatment of this disease have arisen from the 
dissection of a case of hernia of the dura mater, detailed by 
Mr. Earle.^ The herDial sac, which was ten times punctured^ 
and a considerable quantity of fluid drawn off from it, was 
found on dissection to communicate with the ventricles, from 
which the fluid had been evidently supplied. That the diffi-* 
culty of lying in a completely horizontal position, on either 
side, is not always an attendant of hydrotborax, is illustrated 
by the appearance found on the dissection of a case of dys- 
pnoea, recorded by Dr. Lettsom if a pint of limpid fluid was 
found in the left sac of the pleura, and two ounces in the peri- 
cardium. In the dissection of a fatal case of abscess of the 
lungs, which had burst externally, and rendered carious the 
ribs, Dr. Johnson found masses of calcareous matter in the 
abscess, which '^ appeared like broken pieces of arborescent 
coral," and '^ lay partly loose, partly ramified through the 
other substance." The roots of the pulmonary firtery and 
veins were partially ossified. The liver, which was very large 
and much diseased, appeared to have been the primary seat 
of disease. j; The following remarkable appearances in a case 
of dropsy were observed in the dissection of the case by 
Besard. The peritoneum was found to be three lines in thick- 
ness, cartilaginous, and resembling at firnt sight a rind of bacon. 
The omentum, mesentery, liver and gall bladder, spleen, pan- 
creas, kidneys and urinary bladder, had, as it were, disap- 
peared, and in their stead a scirrhus mass fouqd towards the 
'right side, resembling the liver in shape, and containing pus.jl 
Besides the instance of complete reversion in the principal 
organs and viscera, which occlirred at one of the dissecting 
pavilions of the Hospice de Perfectionnementj as described 
by Dr. Granville, in his second letter on the present state and 
progress of Medical Science in F ranee, S we have to notice an 
instance of preternatural position of the heart, related by Dr. 
Amelung.lT During the life of the patient the movements of 
the heart were felt on the right side ; and on opening the chest, 
after death, neither heart nor lungs were found in the left side ; 
but, instead of them, about ten pounds of watery fluid, and a 
small portion of something like lungs, shrivelled andresem- 
bling a dry sponge, the size of the egg of a goose, enclosed in 



* Medico-Chirurgical Transactions, vol. iii. 

f Vide TVans. of the Med, Societif tf London, vol. i. part ii.art. 9. 

i Vide Med, Chirurg, Joum. vol. iii. p. 265, 

II Continental Medical Repertory, No, 1, p. 139. 

i Repository, toI. Tii. p. 163. 
ContininUU Med. jBep. No. 1, p. t37. 

Vol. VI. 4d 
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a sac of the pleura above the mediastinum. The pleura lining 
the left cavity of the thorax was thick, like leather, and of a 
yellow olive colour. The heart was found in the right cavity, 
with the apex towards the right hypochondrium, " The 
aorta arose from the anterior portion, but the vena cava had 
emptied itself into the posterior part. The lungs on this side 
were (uberculated ; and some of the tubercles in a suppurating 
state. The patient was a (all robust man, thirty-one years of 
age, and had served five years as a soldier.'* 

With full conviction of the utility of Physiology, wc 
feel much gratification in tracing, not only the^ rapid progress 
which is making in that branch of Medical Science, but the 
prevailing disposition of the inquirers to throw aside those fan- 
ciful hypotheses and illusions, which have so long tended to im- 
pede the pursuit of truth ; and to be guided only by experi- 
ment and observation. It is not easy to explain the reason, 
why Physiology has found so few votaries, comparatively 
speaking, in this country; while it has found so many, and so 
much has been effected on the other side of the channel. The 
most important, and, in fact, the only work generally on this 
subject, within the last six months, is the second volume of M. 
Majendie's work, " Prtcis EUrnentaire de Physiologie.*^ It 
contains the history of the nutritive and genercHive functions ; 
and is fraught with original and well-conceived experiments, 
admirably qualified to stimulate inquiry in others ; but as we 
mean to lay an early analysis of the volume before our readers, 
it is unnecessary here to dilate on its merits. 

Of a different character, but certainly not devoid of interest, 
are Dr. Park's Physiological Essays. The continuation of 
them, which has appeared since the period t)f our last RdrO' 
specty treats of " the laws of muscular oiotion."* In pursuing 
bis subject. Dr. Park observes, that it is not essential for ar- 
riving at correct conclusions regarding the general laws of mo- 
tion, ^* that we should ascertain the agent by which muscular 
contraction is effected, or that of the change it produces;" 
these laws, like, those of matter, being best deduced from the 
phenomena. On these principles he lays down the following 
as laws of muscular motion: '' 1. That exertion is productive 
of certain changes in the organs of motion, which are accom- 
panied by corresponding changes in the powers of action. 2. 
That the powers of action have certain limits prescribed to 
them, which sooner or later require the renovation derived 
from rest." The continuance of every exertion is followed 



Vide Journal of Science and the ArUy vol. ii. p. 224. 
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bj fatigiie» and this our author contends, " arises from a 
change of condition in the moving fibre, effected by the re- 
peated application of the nervous influence :" and that the 
mind becomes conscious of this change, when it arrives at a 
certain degree, owing to a portion of nerve being blended with, 
and entering into the cotuposition of the muscular structure. 
But he denies " that the sense of fatigue arises from the ex- 
penditure or exhaustion of that power or energy imparted by 
the nerve to the moving fibre ; and not from the changes pro- 
duced by its repeated application. He maintains^that thestat6 
of the moving organ, on the approach of fatigue, is that of over- 
contraction, not that of relaxation; and hence nothing is more 
common than cramps or spasms in the calves of the legs, and 
the soles of the feet," as fatigue approaches ; and when it is 
carried to excess, there is an actual state of the muscle almost 
approachmg to inflammation, and a rigid contraction, equally in 
the flexor and extensor muscles. These phenomena are ob- 
jects of observation and experience in the voluntary organs ; 
but their operation, Dr. Park argues, '^ can b^ shewn to ex- 
tend also to those which are involuntary ;" the motions of 
both being merely *^ different modifications of the same fa- 
culty ;" and in both, derived, as Dr. Whytt contended, im- 
mediately from the nerves. Notwithstanding the high autho- 
rities of Haller and Bichat, who, while they admitted that 
nerves are the chief instruments of voluntary motions, yet de- 
nied that they have any thing to do with that which is invo^ 
luntary, our author brings forward many and very plausible 
reasons in favour of the theory he supports. Having established 
" the unity of the motive power under both its modifications, 
and the subjection of both to the same general laws," he next 
examines *^ the connexion that prevails between the vital pro- 
perties and the state of the circulation." As our limits prevent 
us from following his arguments closely, we shall merely ob- 
serve, on the facts, that those parts of the muscular system 
most conspicuous for mobility are most abundantly supplied 
with red blood ; and that every change in the state of circula- 
tion produces a correspondent change in the degree of mobi- 
lity ; or, whatever increases circulation, and determines red 
blood to the muscles, is productive of a'temporary augmenta- 
tion of mobility : while, on the contrary, whatever diminishes 
these, is followed by a diminution of moving power. He en- 
deavours to establish the position, that, increase of mobility 
uniformly attends increase of circulation, ^* both in healthy 
and morbid states ; the motive power, as well as the sentient 
faculty, bearing always, within certain limits, relation to the 
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quantity of arterial blood circulating in the minute or capiWary 
vesseta of the Tuu^jcular system." 

In our last Retrospect'^ we noticed the very ingenioua expe- 
riments of Dr. Johnson, contirming the position of Dr. Parry, 
that *' in ordinary states of the system, there is neither dilata- 
tion nor contraction in the arteries corresponding with the 
systole and diastole of the ventricle." Without doing more 
than merely referring to the controversy between Dr. Johnson 
and Mr. Hastings on this subject,f in which the objections of 
the latter were by no means successfully maintained ; we have 
to notite that Dr. Parry's opinion has received a strong con- 
firmation, and has been much elucidated by a fact observed 
by Professor Dollinger, who was led to conclude, that "by 
the wave of blood driven into the arteries by the heart, the im- 
pulse is communicated to the parietes arteriarum in such a 
manner, that it may be felt without the artery suffering any di- 
latation."]: As connected with the circulation, we may notice 
here the confirmation of Dr. Gordon's observation, that arterial 
blood becomes buffy, in a case in which the blood was drawn 
directly from the temporal artery, by Mr. Dunn of Pickering, 



* Vide Repository, vol. vii. p. 13. 
f Wde Repository, vol. vii, p. 190 and 364. 

j Continental Medical Repertory, No. 1, p. 128. — The following is the 
fact from which tlie Professor dretv his coDclusions : *' Happening to visit 
some water-works a few years ago, he found that on taking hold of some 
pretty thick leaden pipes, in which the water was forced up by pumps, be 
could plainly perceve an impulse, as often as a wave was driven into them, 
very much resembling that which is felt in the arteries. As the pipes were 
well secured and fastened, as no trembling could be perceived in them, 
and as what was felt was the absolute impression of undulation, he could 
not derive the sensation he felt in his hand from the impulse of the piston 
of the pump ; and thus recollected the pulse, and particularfy as in vivi- 
sections he had always found it immoveable, he was now anxious to know 
whether a pulse might be discovered in living animals in an artery when 
laid bare : he thus laid bare ihe carotid of a dog, in the presence of se- 
veral of his pupils, and a pulse was plainly felt in it, though no motion 
was visible in it. If we now consider, continues he, how seldom actual 
contractions have been observed in the arteries, we shall hardly be able 
to persuade ourselves of the vital motions of the parietes arteriarum being 
the cause of the pulse ; and thus many first rate physiologists found them- 
selves compelled to suppose only a mechanical dilatation of the arteries. 
But nobody, to my knowledge, having ever observed that either, 1 feel 
myself now convinct^d, that the arteries do not suffer any alternate con- 
traction or dilatation al all whilst producing that effect called the pulse.*' 

We would not accuse the Professor of plagiarism ; but the following 
expressions in his reasonings on his experiments, " only the last series of 
elastic balls i« moved, on an impulse being applied to the first, whilst all 
the intervening ones remain in a state of inactivity," incline as to tjlijnk 
be ha4 obtaiQed some iQformatipQ of Dr. Parry's opinions. 
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and which we have recorded.^ Having a considerable affinity 
also with it, is the interesting paper of Dr. J. Davy, which 
will be found amongst our Selection8,f on the heat evolved 
during the coagulation of the blood, in which he supports, 
from a variety of experiments, the opinion first advanced by Mr. 
Hunter, " that during the coagulation of blood, there is no sen- , 
sible evolution of heat." 

No investigations in physiology are of more importance 
than those connected with vision. Dr. Brewster and Dr. Gor- 
don{ have ascertained that the refractive powers of the aqueous 
and the vitreous humours of the human eye, are greater than 
that of water,^ that of the vitreous humour being the highest. 
These physiologists have also proved, that the crystalline lens 
exhibits a polarizing structure equal to that of quartz, or the 
same as the middle of the crystalline in ^shes, and the lint 
polarized by it being a faint bme of the first order. The cor- 
nea has an opposite polarizing structure, being nearly the same 
88 that of calcareous spar ; or as the outer and inner coats of 
the crystalline lens in fishes. 

• No physiological question has elicited so many hypothetical 
explanations as tliat regarding the nature of conception and 
generation ^ and perhaps on none has so little that is satisfac- 
tory been published. Some observations which Sir Everard 
Home has had an opportunity of making, have led him to 
hazard a new opinion on the subject. Fie conceives that im- 
pregnation may take place without the existence of the cata- 
menia : and that, whenever any great excitement of the female 
system occurs, an ovum may pass from the ovarium into the 
uterus ; and that, when it is there brought into contact with 
the male semen, impregnation takes place.|| We confess this 
statement is not very satisfactory to us ; but, as a mutilated 
account only of his paper is before the public, we will reserve 
our comments upon it until the whole be published. But if 



* Vide Repository, vol. viS. p. 466. 

f Ibid. p. 320, and Journal qf Science and the jirts^ vol. ii. p. 246. 

X Journal qf fkience and thejArts, toI. iii. p. !34. 

II Sir Everard was led to these conclusions from the following circum- 
gtance: — '*A female servant having left her master's house for a lew 
hoars, on the 7tb of January, and returned in high spirits, was in a few 
days seized vrith an epileptic fit and fever, and died oi^ the 15th.^ On 
opening the body, an impregnated ovum was found in the uterus, so ex- 
tremely small that it would nave escaped observation, bad not Mr. Bauer, 
by his skill in the use of his powerful microscope, detected and delineated 
it. It had come from the ovarium of the left side, which was of a larger 
size than the other.— Vide PhU, ifcft^* vol. \xiX. p. 376» and Jnnals of 
Phil. vol. ix. p. 468. 
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the early part of the process of utero-gestation be obscure^ 
much light has been thrown apon its more advanced periods. 
One curious physiological fact connected with the. expulsion 
of the foetus, and its spontaneous evolution, we formerly slight- 
ly noticed ;^ but we are now enabled to refer to what we trust 
will be regarded as a fair exposition of the subject, in our ana- 
lysis of Drs. Douglas and Kelly's Essays.f 

The most important use of physiological inquiries is un- 
doubtedly the elucidation of Pathologv: and it is in this 
point of view only in which they can be ever regarded as prac- 
tically useful. In CO nmencing our remarks on this part of our 
subject, we cannot avoid noticing the great light that has been 
of late years thrown upon the treatment of Insanity, by the 
examination of the state of the brain which professional men 
now almost generally endeavour to obtain in fatal cases of 
that disease, or where states of mental faculties approaching 
to it have existed. In this point of view, we consider Mr. 
Hastings's account of an anomalous structure of the brainl 
highly interesting. How far, however, the anomalous struc- 
ture, which was not the effect of disease^ and consisted of 
the deficiency of .the posterior cornua of the ventricles, and 
consequently of the hippo-campus minor, can be regarded as 
the cause of the defect of intellect of the patient, who was 
an idiot, it would be rash to decide : but it is singular that, 
in another head* of a man of equally weak intellect, examin- 
ed by IVIr. Hastings, the posterior cornua were also wholly 
deficient. 

The dependance of spasmodic and convulsive affections qu 
some peculiar morbid change in the state of the brain, or some 
part of the nervous system, has been generally admitted : but 
the nature of this change has not hitherto been satisfactorily 
explained. Some new light has been attempted to be thrown 
on the subject by Dr. Moulson of Chester. He conceives 
that '^ when such a column of blood presses upon the brain or 
spinal marrow, as not entirely to overcome the nervous energy, 
then convulsions occur." On the same principle he imagines 
that any irritation applied to a part beset with nerves, will 
** occasion such a part to exert all its nervous influence to 
overcome or free itself from such an irritation ; of course an 
increased quantity of blood will be solicited to support these 
actions; which actions, too long continued, destroying the 
usual contractile power of the vessel or vessels, will occasion 



♦ Vide Repository, toI. vii. p. 59. 

f Ibid. ?ol. vii. p. 385. 

i Vide ReposUoin/, vol. Tii. p. 74. 
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such a debility in them, as to allow of a turgesceDce of blood 
here and (here, unequally pressing upon the nerT&s, thereby 
occasioning spasmodic or convulsive movements.''^ If this 
view of the pathology of convjilsive action be correct, it is 
easy to conceive that the greatest benefit must result from the 
abstraction of blood ; and some cases detailed by Dr. Moul- 
son have practically evinced, in this respect, the accuracy of 
his theory. In a certain degree it is confirmed by the dissec- 
tion of a fatal case of tetanus by M. Patissier, a French sur- 
geon, who found that "the membranes lining the cavity of 
the spine," and the internal surface of the heart, " presented 
a highly inflammatory aspect." f 

We have been enabled to lay before our readers a very 
clear and masterly exposition of " the Primary Elements of 
Disordered Circulation of the Blood," by Dr. Wbitlocfc Ni- 
choll, which we particularly recommend to the attention of 
our junior readers. J Intimately connected, also, 'with the 
pathology of the circulating system, are some very interest- 
ing experiments on the transfusion of blood, made by Dr. 
Leacock,§ tending to shew the advantage of this process "in 
extreme cases of haemorrhage." Dr. Leacock, reasoning, 
very justly, that the only stimulus by which the heart and 
circulating system can be roused when nature is exhausted by 
excessive haemorrhage, is the supply of that pabulum which 
has been lost, found his ideas confirmed by experiments upon 
animals of the same species. He drained, for example, the 
blood from a dog, until the animal fainted and appeared at the 
point of death, and then immediately transfused into its ves- 
sels the arterial blood of another dog ; the consequence was 
the restoration of the receiving dog, who, from lying half dead, 
I raised his head ; the pulse, before imperceptible, began to be 
plainly felt ; the eye that was dull and glossy regained its 
former splendour ; the respiration became easy and natural ; 
" and the dog, having completely recovered, when let loose, 
ran about with ease and apparently very little indisposed." 
From Dr. Leacock's experiments, it appears that the blood to 
be transfused should^ perhaps, be that of an animal of the 
game species, or nearly so ; but it is also evident, from experi- 
ments, in which blood from a sheep was transfused into a dog. 



* Vide MediohChirurgical Joum. and Btoiew, yol. iii. p. 369. 

t Vide Repository, vol. vii. p. 251, 

JVide Repontory, vol. vii. p. 441. 

{ The Inaugural Thesis, containing these experiments, was published 
last jear at Edinburgh. For a plate of Dr. Leacock*s apparatus, see, 
MedicfhChirwgkal Journal^ April, 1817 
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that benefit may be produced when the blood of a herbivo- 
rous animal is transfused into one altogether carnivorous. 
That this practice may prp.ve useful in excessive ha^morrht- 
gesy when blood can be obtained from an healthy individu4 
is probable ; but we are not prepared to accord with the opi- 
nion that it will prove useful ip diseases connected with defici* 
ency of blood. 

Mr. Salt has investigated the '^ mode by which constita- 
tional disease is produced by the inoculation of morbid poi« 
sons."^ He conceives that when a morbid poison is applied 
to an abraded surface, it is not directly absorbed, but induces 
a new secretory action in the very contiguous arteries, by 
which a morbid fluid similar to that with which the person was 
inosculated is generated ; and then^ but not before, the poisop 
is absorbed and carried into the system. He founds his opi- 
nion on the facts that local inflammation always precedes and 
accompanies the constitutional disease produced ; and he be- 
lieves that, as inoculation of a morbid poison does not always 
produce this effect, nor is always followed by conatitutioDtl 
disease, the deposited poison, when absorbed without exciting 
local inflammation and a new secretory process, *^ is hari&less." 
Hence " excision or destruction of the contiguous organized 
structure," prior to this process, will prevent the constitutional 
effects ; but these may always be expected to follow; when 
the local efi*ect is produced and goes through its regular sta- 
ges. The length of time required for giving the necessary 
impulse to the secreting vessels, as, for example, in hydro- 
phobia, and the difference displayed in different individuals 
in this respect, is justly regarded as forming no objection to 
his theory. The immediate absorption of animal poisons^ 
however, such as that of the rattlesnake, &c. he admits is an 
exception to the general law. 

Connected with the absorbent and exhalent systems, is the 
following very curious circumstance noticed by Mr. Rigby 
of Norwich.f A precipitation, if it may be so termed, 
of sulphuret of mercury occurred all over the skin, giving it 
at first a dirty, dusky-blue colour, and afterwarcls a complete- 
ly black hue, in a patient who had been employing first fric- 
tions with sulphur ointment; and soon afterwards, while the 
foetor of the skin evinced the continued sulphurous impregna- 
tion, began the mercurial friction. The phenomenon has no 
analogy with the effect sometimes produced by the long con- 



'^Jn Essay on the Mode by which ConstiMional Disease is prodded 
from the inoculation qf Morbid Poisonsy by Charles Salt, 8vo, pp. 88. 
+ Vide Retrospect^ yol. vii. p. 266. 
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tinued use of nitrate of silver^ and adoiits of a more easy ex- 
planation. 

It has generally been supposed, that the valve-like obslruc- 
tion, which the prostate giand occasionally offers to the flow 
of the urine, is owing to the enlaigeaient of the third lobe : 
some dissections, however, by Mr. Shaw, have satisfactorily 
demonstrated that the part projecting into the bladder and 
forming the valve, is not the third lobe, <* but a more anterior 
part of the gland." He has, also, ascertained " that when- 
ever there is this valvular projection from the prostate, the 
muscles of the ureters are enlarged," and will be found insert- 
ed at the root of the tumour.* 

A singular Consequence of the existence of worms in the 
intestines is recorded in a paper of the late Dr. Leltsom. 
The patient had all the symptoms of enlargement of the me- 
senteric glands : but after the application of leeches to the 
abdomen, with soothing fomentatioqs, and the internal use of 
the pilula hydrargyri, a circumscribed inflamed tumour ap- 
peared below the navel, and suppurated. When it was open- 
ed, a puflT of air escaped ; but was not followed by faeces : 
and a few weeks afterwards, on removing the poultice, a lum- 
bricus, alive, and nine inches in length, was observed in the 
abscess, and carefully drawn out. Some bubbles of air, faecu- 
lent matter, and the seeds of apples and pears which had 
been eaten, occasionally protruded : but the patient, a female, 
perfectly recovered, f 

The effects of ascending great heights have been often de- 
tailed by travellers, but of the histories of this nature on re- 
cord, few have been so satisfactory as the account of the 
effects on himself and his party, given by Col. Beaufoy, of a 
visit to the summit of Mount Blanc. ^ At a height, little above 
one half of that of the mountain, the appetite for food failed, 
there was a strong aversion from the taste of spirituous liquors, 
and the whole party felt extremely drowsy ; on still ascending, 
the thirst became insupportable ; and, although the party 
were continually drinking water, which they carried, yet the 
urine was not increased in quantity, and the little that passed 
was very high coloured. *' The air itself," to use Col. Beau- 
foy's strong language, " was thirsty ; its extreme dryness," 
he adds, ^^ had robbed my body of its moisture." When at 
the base of the small pyramidal mountain, which, correctly 



* Vide Retrospect, vol. vii. p. 423. 
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speaking, is Mount Blanc, the head became affected with a 
dull heavy pain, and an acute sensation of pain, also, ^'very 
ditTcrent from that of weariness," was felt in the limbs imme- 
diately above the knees ; the desire for sleep became irresisti- 
ble as (he party advanced, and the greater part were affected 
with severe vomitings. Colonel Beaufoy himself was affect- 
ed with violent palpitations, whilst on the summit ;^ and his 
respiration was performed with difficulty ; on descending, he 
experienced, after taking some repose, a tormenting pain in 
his face, which bccam^one continued blister, and he was un- 
able to open his eyes,f until they had been bathed in warm 
water for half an hour. Such are the results of the principal 
investigations on the subjects forming this division of our 
Retrospecty which have occurred within the last six months. 
If they are few, some of them are not unimportant ; and, 
if properly applied, cannot fail to aid in advancing science. 

Before concluding, we cannot avoid noticing the singularity 
of three new systems of Nosology having been offered to the 
profession within a few months of each other. Two of them 
are professedly mere outlines, and should be regarded as such: 
but the third is a more complete work, and conscfquently may 
be fairly brought to the bar of criticism. In the first,^; its 
author. Dr. Parkinson, has attempted the division of diseases 
into two classes, which he denominates Hyperbiosis and Ca- 
tobiosis: in the former, the natural functions are exercised 
above the limits of health ; in the latter, depressed below 
these limits. Each of these classes he has divided into three 
orders, founded upon anatomical construction ; while he makes 
the genera dependant upon, and limited to, identity of dis- 
eases ; the species on situation ; and the varities to introduc- 
tion of poisons. Views so novel necessarily required an ap- 
propriate language, and this Dr. Parkinson has invented ; but, 
as has been justly remarked by a cotemporary journaI,|| io 
which the work has been critically noticed, the task he has 
undertaken is not only arduous and difficult, it '' is impossible — 
to reduce nosology to a progressive, methodical, and logical 
system, fixed upon solid and just principles, governed by ac- 
knowledged and inflexible laws, and divested of fanciful and 



* According to Saussure, the summit of Mount Blanc is 15,700 English 
feet in height. 

.f This inconvenience was not experienced by the guides, owing to their 
wearing masks oi' black crape. 

ISi/nnpsis Aosologice, or Outlhie of a New System of Nosology^ &f- 
by T. Parkinson, iVl. D. 8vo. London, 1816. 

II Edin, Med, and Surg, Joum. vol. iii. p. 98. 
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delusive hypothesis." Of the second,* Dr. Nicholl's Ten- 
tamen^ which was given to the public through our pages, and 
on the character of which our readers must have already de- 
cided for themselves, we will not further express an opinion, 
than that it is highly creditable to its author. Our sentiments 
regarding the value of the third f are already before the pro- 
fession. Whatever may be the individual merits of these 
systems, their appearance is indicative of a desire for the im- 
provement of medical literature, which cannot be contemplat- 
ed without feelings of satisfaction. • 

Theory and Practice of Medicine, 

Although Fever is one of the most common forms of disease 
in every quarter of the world, and the attention of the physi- 
cian has necessarily been directed to it from the earliest periods 
of the history of the healing art, yet the opinions regarding its 
causes, and in many respects its treatment, are by no means 
settled. In Great Britain, and wherever British practitioners 
have been employed, the subject has been closely investigated ; 
and, from observing the almost constant signs of inflammation 
having existed in some important organ in those cases which 
have proved fatal, the dangerous doctrines which led to the 
opinion that debility is the symptom chiefly to be combated in 
fever, have been fairly driven from the ground they unfortu- 
nately too long maintained. It is pleasing to observe, that the 
same improved mode of reasoning upon the phenomena of 
febrile affections is beginning to extend on the Continent, and 
a more efficienrpractice to be adopted.;]; 

But it is more especially in the treatment of feiPers that mo- 
dern medicine may exult. We shall notice such improvements 
as have recently occurred. The management of Intermitients 
is so well understood, that any new proposals regarding theai 
rather tend to excite surprise. The successful revival, how- 
ever, of an old method of arresting the paroxysms, and, conse- 
quently, of removing the disease, will be seen in our transla- 
tion of Professor Chladni's report of the effect of ligatures to 



*Tentamen Nosologicum, by Wbitlock Nicholl, M. D. — vide Repository^ 
vol. vii. p. 177. 

t A Physiological iHystem frf Nosology ; mith a corrected and simpiyUd 
Nomenclature; by J. Mason Good, F.R.S. 8vo. Loudon, 1817. 

X In proof of the accuracy of this remark, vide Examen de la Doctrine 
Medicate GeneraUment adopti, et des Systinies Modemes de Nosologie; 
par J. V. Broussais : our analysis of this work, Repository, vol. vii. p. 469 : 
Dictionnaire des Sciences Medicales, article Fi^vres en particxiUer : and Re- 
cwil Giniral de Mededne, tome lyiii. p. 221. &c. &c. 
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the extremitiegy in his own case."^ We leave to the opinioiis q( 
our readers M. Hufeland's explanation of the fact. The ques- 
tion of the contagious nature of that description of fever, which 
has been termed ^^ yellow, or Bulam, or ardent fever,''^ is still 
unsetded. A very able and interesting report, drawn up by 
Mr. Mortimer of the navjyf which, we are informed, *' convejt 
the sentiments of nearly the whole of the medical naval corps,'' 
presents many strong facts against the idea of its contagious 
nature, and refers it altogether to the influence of local causes, 
such as the effluvia or miasmata, arising from putrifying animal 
and vegetable matter. This decomposition of vegetable matter 
he conceives may arise even on Bhip*board ; and he ascribes the 
rise and great mortality of this fever, as it occurred in the Re- 
galia transport, io 1815, to her being supplied, when on the 
coast of Africa, with green wood, which he conceives, when 
acted upon by the bilge water and dirty ballast, generated the 
fomes of the disease. This opinion is very ably supported 
by Dr. Dickson,;]! who, besides, lays much stress npon the 
disposition of the body of the individual, exposed to the lo- 
cal causes, to receive the disease : and from the youthful, san- 
guine temperament of the newly arrived European in tropical 
climates, the system, '^ goaded by the stimulus of unnatural 
heat," free living, and exposure or exertion, becomes infinitely 
more susceptible of fevers, than those assimilated to the cli- 
mate. Hence Dr. Dickson reckons the tendency to yellow 
fever to be in the compound ratio of the disposition, and the 
fprce of the exciting cause. He considers, that ** whatever 
may be the peculiar coincidence of circumstances, or modifi- 
cation of cause, most fertile in the generation of yellow fever, 
an uniformly high temperature is the sine qua non»^* But 
although it be generally admitted, that a high temperature 
favours the spontaneous production of yellow fever, yetf M. 
Moreau de Jennys || has ascertained, that this is not a circum- 
stance essential to its production. Dr. Dickson, anticipating 
•uch an objection, observes, that it is incumbent on those who 
rest their opinions of the contagious nature of the disease, on 
the fact that this fever does not occur in countries where 
the heat is more intense, and also in places lying in the same 
latitude with the Caribbean Archipelago, to shew '< why a tem- 
perature above a certain height ought to be more favourable to 
its production ; and, secondly, that the climate of two places 
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mast be alike, because thej lie at the same distance from the 
equator.'^ He brings forward various authorities to account 
for these discrepancies, and concludes by remarking, that he 
is fully convinced that yellow fever arises only in '^ hot, low, 
moist, close places, whenever new men are exposed to mias- 
mata, intemperance, or fatigue," and, consequently, Ihat it 
is not '< an imported or contagious disease ; but a strictly local 
and indigenous evil; — quod sol atque imbres dederant, quod 
terra crearat sua sponte." Notwithstanding the extent ot the 
facts and the reasonings which have been brought before (he 
public on this important subject, we. must confess that our 
mind is still unsettled on the point. 

With respect to the susceptibility of the system to a repe- 
tition of the fever, we have to remark, that Mr. Moi-timer, in 
the Report alluded to, conceives it can be taken a second 
time ; but the weight of the instances he brings forward ^ is 
weakened by the quickness with which these supposed second 
attacks followed the first; and they have wilh some reason 
been regarded rather as ^< relapses," than second attacks. 
Dr. Dickson's evidence is, nevertheless, in favour of Mr. 
Mortimer's opinion ; for although indemnity to a considerable 
extent, may be purchased by a previous attack, ^^yet^** he 
remarks, ^'such protection is but relative, and though a suffi- 
cient security against ordinary causes is not proof against such 
as are of great intensity." In a report on this fever by Mr. 
Comrie, we find the following passage, corroborative of the 
opinion that the body is susceptible to a second attack : ^'On 
our passage to Bermuda, the captain and almost all the offi- 
cers (of His Majesty's sloop Dasher,) and most of the mid- 
shipmen, were again severely attacked with this disease." f 

Whatever may be the opinions regarding the contagious or 
imcontagious nature of this fever, and the susceptibility to a 
second attack, practitioners, we believe, are pretty generally 
agreed as to the general principles on which the treatment 
should be conducted. The practice of phlebotomy in cases 
of continued fever, which is daily gaining new advocates, has 
been adopted in yellow fever ; and the success of the plan 
fully warranted its adoption. In the instances which we have 
particularly noticed, Mr. Mortimer J found bleeding, ad deli- 
quium, the most appropriate, and indeed the only remedy re- 
quired at the commencement of the attack; but, when the 
symptoms are indicative of a relapse at this period, he con- 
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ceives the habit should be prepared by immersiDg the body 
ia warm walfer, with a view of exciting the languid circulation, 
and giving the surface its natural warmth. The bowels should 
be kept lax by calomel exhibited as a purgative, in which 
view alone he thinks it useful, and bj enemas. To allay the 
vomiting he recommends effervescing draughts, with carbonate 
of ammonia and magnesia. Dr. Dickson, also, relies upon 
the early employment of the lancet, in conjunctiou with 
purging and the cold affusion, if indicated : but he prudently 
fences his recommendation of , blood-letting by remarkuig, 
that its utility is '^ entirely dependant, not only on time and 
quantity, but on the varying state of the animal system ; and, 
consequently, this remedy '< is. in continual danger of being 
rated too high or too low." The extraordinary extent, also, 
to which the bleedings were occasionally carried, must in our 
opinion have contributed to bring the remedy into some dis- 
repute ; for, unless I he indications, which could authorize such 
enormous abstractions of blood as ^* seventy ounces" at one 
bleeding, or 250 ounces or more in three days,^ were judi- 
ciously examined, much mischief might be the result. The 
free use of the lancet, however, is fully authorized by morbid 
anatomy. Among other testimonies Mr. Mortimer states, 
that he has found the meninges of the brain highly vascular, 
the surface covered with patches of lymph, *' and the adhe- 
sions remarkably firm ;" the stomach also, in some cases, ex- 
hibited evident marks of high inflammatory action. 

Although we are fully satisfied that too much alarm has 
been excited on the subject of contagion, and that many un- 
necessary restraints are often imposed by the quarantine laws, 
we are by no means prepared to go the length which has been 
done by Dr. Maclean,f and declare that no fever can be com- 
municated by contagion, and that lazarettos and the quaran- 
tine laws should be utterly abolished. 

However painful the duty, we feel ourselves called upon to 
notice the numerous and accumulating failures of cow-pox iu 
preventing small-pox, whether in the natural way, or by inocu- 
lation. Our communications on this subject have been nume* 
rous ; and some of the cases do not appear to have been 
modified by the previous disease. It is not easy to account 
for these distressing occurrences ; but were we to hazard a 
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conjeclure, we would venture to suggest, that it is possible the 
virus may have become so modified by being cotifined alto^ 
gether to the human subject, that its powers of producing the 
necessary affection of the constitution, which only can be re- 
garded as the test of security, may be so nearly worn out as 
to be no longer a certain preventive. Hence the necessity 
of frequently renewing the efficacy of vaccination by procur- 
ing the virus directly from its original source. This opinion, 
however, can be regarded in the light of a conjecture only, 
calculated to excite inquiry ; for the real causes of the fact 
which it is meant to explain cannot be too minutely investi- 
gated. 

The methods of treating erysipelatous ivflammation by in- 
cisions in the affected part, suggested by Mr. Copeland Hut- 
chinson,^ in that species of the disease denominated phlegmo- 
nodes^ we still regard as a great improvement in those attacks 
of the disease which are strictly symptomatic of great local 
irritation. f Dupuytren's practice of applying blisters in 
similar affections certainly merits, also, attention. J 

The prevalence of perttussis has given several opportuni- 
ties for determining the effects of belladonna in this distressing 
complaint ; and one of the Editors || has had ample proofs of 
its powerful influence in subduing the spasmodic character of 
the cough, and shortening the period of the disease. He has 
generally prescribed, at the same time, confinement to one or 
two rooms, complete abstinence from animal food, occasional 
laxatives, and a combination of subcarbonate of soda and ipeca- 
cuanha, to allay any disposition to fever, and correct the ten^ 
dency to acidity of stomach, which the continued use of the 
ascescent diet recommended induces. The disease in the 
worst cases, thus treated, has not been protracted beyond five 
or six weeks ; and the hoop has usually terminated in a much 
shorter period.- The convalescence is greatly shortened by 
the administration of a mixture with decoction of cinchona 
and soda, and free exposure to the air. 

In the method of treating rhevmalism by percussion and 
pressure, Dr. Johnson has shewn § that Dr. Balfour has been 
anticipated by the Oriental practitioners, and, also, by Dr. 
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Lind of Haslar Hospilal, who adopted their method about 
thirty years ago. Instead of the hand, however, the Onen-^ 
tals use two instruments ; one, a wooden cylinder, with a 
pretty hard, stuflTed leather ball on one end ; the other, a stick, 
on which a number of smooth wooden balls are strung, like 
beads on a wire. The affected part is beaten with the first, 
then rubbed well with the second, for a quarter of an hour 
every day, and afterwards bound up lightly in a calico band- 
age. Dr. Lind found it, on trial, beneficial in many cases of 
the chronic form of the disease. Dr. Balfour, however, has 
addressed the Editors of the Medico-Cbirurgical Journal, 
defending his claim to discovery in this practice.^ 

Several cases of the deleterious effects of the Eau mtdici- 
nale in gout have been recorded by Dr. Hartley of Brislol.f 

Some interesting cases of the efficacioua effect of large 
doses of calomel, in combination with opium, in dysentery, 
have been published by Mr. Power, a naval surgeon.;]; The 
remedy was given in doses of a scruple, and repeated two 
or three times a day, until ptyalism came on, after which the 
violence of the symptoms invariably abated. It ought, how- 
ever, to be kept in view, that this practice was pursued in t 
tropical climate. On the importance of an early and free use 
of the lancet in this disease, we have lately had pccasion to 
express our sentiments ; || and we must repeat, that to Dr. 
Somers § is justly due the merit of having pointed out to 
modern practitioners the extent to which it may be carried* 

We have been rather surprised at an observation of Dr. 
Woodforde, that practitioners are become skeptics)! with re- 
gard to the utility of blood-letting in apoplexy.^ We believe 
on few points are they in general so well agreed ; and we 
scarcely know a practitioner who would be deterred by ap- 
pearances of debility from bleeding freely in any case where 
cerebral congestion was evident. This effect of plethora has 
been well illustrated in one of Dr. Leacock's experiments. 
By transfusing arterial blood from a dog into a cat, until ple- 
thora was induced, all the symptoms of direct debility* super- 
vened. The contractile power of the heart diminished ; the 
eyes became suffused, slightly protruded, glistening, and ex- 
cessively red : salivation next ensued, with vomiting, coma, 
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and every symptom of compression of the brain. The ani- 
mal died in six hours. Dissection displayed symptoms of 
congestion, both in the brain and abdominal viscera; ^' a 
quantity of bloody bile was found in the gall-bladder ; and in 
most of the cavities some bloody serum was effused.^ 

We have already noticed Dr. Fouquier's method of treat- 
ing paralysis with nux vomica. We may here mention, that 
although this physician conceives that almost every case of 
hemiplegia depends upon an effusion of blood in the brain, 
yet he does not regard this as an obstacle to the cure, or 
sufficient to exclude the use of the nux vomica as a remedy ; 
but, at the same time, he justly remarks, that the degree of 
circumspection necessary in employing general stimulants 
in hemiplegia, when it is the sequel of apoplexy, or where 
the mental faculties are much impaired, or relapses demon- 
strate the disposition to another attack, ought never to be 
forgotten. He regards the excitement produced by the nux 
vomica favourable to the re-absorption of the eSiised blood ; 
and " if," he adds, " as experience has proved, feeling and 
motion can be restored to the paralysed members, notwith- 
standing the permanent compression of the medulla spinalis, 
why should not the same remedy hasten the cure of paralysis, 
when it depends on a similar cause."f Whatever may be 
thought of Dr. Fouquier's reasoning, the facts he has detailed 
are extremely valuable. 

Although pathologists have noticed tremours and agitations 
of the body, as an accompaniment of paralysis, and have em- 
ployed the term shaking palsy to designate some of these, 
yet the meaning attached to the expression has been vague, 
and palsy, chiefly characterized by these shakings, has never, 
until the subject was lately taken up by Mr. Parkinson, been 
regarded as a distinct disease. The Essay;[; which this author 
has just published on the subject, is equally remarkable as a 
specimen of his characteristic modesty, and the acuteness of 
his observations. He defines the disease in the following 
words: ^involuntary tremulous motion, with lessened muscu- 
lar power, in parts not in action, and even when supported ; 
with a propensity to bend the trunk forwards, and to pass 
from a walking to^a running pace ; the senses and intellects 

* For a case analogous to this, in the human body, arisiog from natural 
causes, vide Repository^ toI. ti. p. 116. 

t Bulletin de la Faculte de Medecint de Paris, ice. No. iv. 1817, p. 359. 

I An Essay on the Skakip^ Palsy, By James Parkinson, Member of 
the Roy. Coll. of Surgeons. 8to. pp. 66.*I^nd. 1817. 

Vol. VI. 45 
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being iiniiijui'ed." The tremours commence in the upper ex- 
tremities, and gradually pass to the lower, until the entire 
body is so much affected, (bat the patient ia unable to make 
any progressive movement, even with the assistance of crutch- 
es. The Iremours, however, occur, although the affected part 
be supported and unemployed, and are even checked by the 
adoption of voluntary motion ;" but are never accompanied 
''by a lessened sense of feeling;" while in palsy, consequent 
to compression of the brain, the diminution of voluntary mo- 
tion is sudden, and generally accompanied by impaired sensa- 
tion. The distinction also between the disease our author 
describes under the terra Shaking Palsy, and those passive 
tremblings to which the name has frequently been applied, 
and which are chiefly consequent to indulging in Bpirituoos 
liquors and narcotics, is well defined. 

Mr. Parkinson proceeds with some hesitation, in as much as 
he is unaided by previous inquiries and anatomical investiga* 
tion, to trace the causes of shaking palsy. The proximate 
. cause he conceives to be, '< a diseased state of the medulla 
spinalis J in that part which is contained in the canal formed 
by the superior cervical vertebra, and extending, as the dis- 
ease proceeds, to the medulla oblongata^ Although this 
opinion must be received with caution, until opportunity ena- 
bles it to be confirmed by the test of anatomy ; yet the pro- 
gress and nature of the symptoms render it probable. It is 
only difficult to conceive, that the diseased state should be 
so local as to exist in the superior part of the medulla without 
extending to the encephalon, the integrity of which is implied 
from the absence of any injury to the senses and the intellect. 
The remote cause is not less objectionable than the proxi- 
mate ; but Mr. Parkinson assumes that it '* may be the result 
of injuries to the medulla itself, or of the theca helping to 
form the canal in which it is enclosed :" and, reasoning from 
the circumstances connected with several analogical cases 
which he details, and the observations of Sir Everard Home 
on the effects of injury to the medulla spinalis^ he is led to 
conclude that these injuries cannot be produced by compres- 
sion, laceration, or complete division of the medulla ; but may 
be ''occasioned by simple inflammation, or rheumatic or 
scrophulous affection." With regard to the means of cure, 
every thing which can be expected to accomplish any bene- 
ficial effect must be attempted in the first stage of the disease, 
or while the agitation does not extend beyond the arms. The 
means suggested are bleeding from the upper part of the neck, 
followed by vesicatories or issues, calculated to begin and 
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keep up a purulent discharge. No internal remedies are re- 
couiuiended, unless opportunity occur to make trial of mercu-^ 
ry : but tonics, and nutritious stimulating diet, are justly re- 
probated. The slow progress, however, of the disease, and 
the late period of life at which it occurs, does not allow much 
to be expected in a remedial point of view. 

We have already brought before our readers Dr. Morri- 
son's judicious practice in Tetamis.'^ As to the opinion of 
Dr. Dickson,f that every case of the disease is preceded by 
a torpid state of the bowels, we may observe, that although 
costiveness frequently ushers in idiopathic tetanus, yet it is 
seldom a forerunner of the traumatic form of the disease. In 
the interesting case of the disease drawn up by Mr. North,;|; 
the bowels were constipated, and the opium ordered was ju- 
diciously combined with purgatives. The benefit which may 
be reasonably expected from blood-letting in tetanus, is well 
illustrated by Dr. Macarthur's cases ; || and besides the illus- 
tration of the rationale of this practice, derived from his dis- 
sections, the practice gains further support from that of M. 
Patissier.J 

It is stated that Brugnateiii has succeeded in curing Hydro- 
phobia by means of oxygenated muriatic acid internall}' and 
externally employed ; If and our correspondent, Dr. Granville, 
adds four well authenticated cases of perfect cure ; and two, 
in which the development of the disease had been impeded, 
are recorded.^^ In Calabria, Dr. Scuderi imagines he has 
effected several cures by means of sulphuric acid.ff It is 
unnecessary to make a comment on such statements ; the pro- 
fession will readily appreciate their value. 

We may here mention the appearance of a work by M. 
Yillermay, on Hysterical and Hypochondrical affections. |;j: 
As we have not seen the original, we can merely notice here 
the opinion of M. Dubuisson, who has reviewed the work in 
the Journal de M^d^cine : " It is," says he, " the best and 
most complete work that has hitherto appeared on these 
diseases." 

In fatal cases of affections of the heart, polypous concre- 
tions have been found in the cavities of that viscus, and in 
the aorta ; but it is extremely difficult to determine whether 



* Repository, vol. vii. p. 306. 

t ibid. p. 404. t Ibid. p. 4/H). || Ibid. p. 404. i Ibid. p. 251. 

IT Philosophical magazine, vol. xlix. p. 312. 

** Repository, vol. yii. p. 252. ft Ibid. 

it Traiti des Maladies Nerveuset oti Vapturs, tt particvlierement de 
V Hysteria et de V Hypochondrie, Par M. Louyer-Villermaj, M.D. die. 2 
▼ols. 8yo. Paris, 1816. 
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these really existed previous to the death of the patient. In 
a case of Enlargement of the Heart, recorded bj Mr. Stew- 
art,^ dissection demonfiitrated, that the right auricle, and t)oth 
ventriclesy contained each a large polypui» attached by pedi- 
cles, and having so much vascularitj and perfect organization, 
as to leave little doubt that thej had existed for a conaiderable 
time previous to death. 

As if hy common' consent, medical writers in moat parts of 
Europe appear at length to have become sensible of the ne- 
glect with which for ages the disorders aflfectiog the human in- 
tellectual faculties have been treated ; and hence an infinite 
number of essays on insanity generally, or on particular forms 
of if, have emanated from the press. Within the period to 
which our Retrospect extends, several have been published 
respecting the physical and moral condition of the insane, and 
others are announced as being in progress. 
. Mr. Maurice Roubaud-Luce's Recherches f bring into a 
compressed view the observations of ancient and modern 
practitioners on the subject of that species of insanity which 
nosologists have defined Melancholia ; but the author adds 
nothing to what was before known regarding this peculiar 
affection. 

Dr. ilaslam, who is already so well known by his " Obser- 
Tatioos on Madness," has offered, in a little Tract,;]: some 
very judicious hints relative to the moral management of in- 
sane persons ; which, if regarded as they merit, would doubt- 
less contribute to the immediate comfort and security, and 
consequently, although remotely, to the recovery of such pa- 
tients. But, excepting some remarks on keepers, there is 
little novelty in Dr. Haslam's Considerations. We cannot 
but lament, that, on a subject where so much could have been 
said, and that by an author whose opportunities have been so 
great and instructive, he has, in this instance, been so succinct 
as to leave the reader in considerable doubt of the reality of 
his intentions. 

The recent inquiry by a Committee of the House of Com- 
mons into the state of niadhouses, &c, has exhibited, in a 
forcible point of view, the necessity of legislative interference 
and regulation ; and hence a Bill was arranged and introduced 
into Parliament, professing the correction of existing abuses, 



* Edin, Med. and Surg. Joum. vol. 1. p. 184. 

j Recherches Medico^Philoiophiques tur la Milancolie, par Mao rice 
Roubaud-Luce, 12nio. ^ Paris, 1817. 

I Considerations on the Moral Managemwt of InsQne Pertqntf hj JoliQ 
It^lam, M.D. 8fQ. LoQdop, 1817. 
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and the amelioration of the condition of the insane . in this 
kingdom. But the projected measure, when submitted to ex- 
amination, appeared rather to defeat than promote the humane 
intentions of the framers ; and, by some - very extraordinary 
provisions, to shift the reprobated system of coercion from 
the patients to their attendants. The errors of the whole of 
the proposed regulations were also highly injurious to the 
interests of all those whom they most affected to regard. 
Dr. Burrows has, in a pamphlet,^ exposed these errors, and 
successfully combated the principles upon which the Bill is 
founded ; and has offered many hints to the consideration of 
the Legislature upon this delicate and important subject. 
The effect has been decisive ; for the Bill, although not for- 
mally disposed of, yet is deemed lost for the present, the 
second session of its being entertained. 

In those acquainted with the speculations of Drs. Oall 
and Spurzheim, it will not excite surprise to 6nd that either 
of them should offer, their opinions on the subject of insani- 
ty. Accordingly, Dr. Spurzheim, has published a volume of 
Observations. f The lateness of the publication precludes 
the possibility of our perusing it with deliberation necessary, 
in fairness to the author or ourselves, to form a decisive 
opinion of the merits of the work. It is evident, however, 
from the frequent references of the writer to his Physiognomi- 
cal System, that this must be considered as an emanation or 
offspring of that work ; without which, in fact, his doctrines 
and inferences cannot well be comprehended. For the pre- 
sent, as it will speedily come under our review, we shall do 
little more than give Dr. Spurzheim's division of the con- 
tents. After a preface and introduction, the subject is divid- 
ed into two parts: — 1. Derangements of the External Func- 
tions of the Mind ; 2. Derangements of the Internal Functions 
of the Mind. — Under the first head he treats of disorders of 
voluntary motion, and diseases of the five senses : under the 
fiecond, of diseases of the brain, insanity, its definition, symp- 
toms, division, causes, forms and fits of insanity, prognosis, 
and the treatment of insanity. The work is embellished with 
four plates ; one of which represents the heads of six idiots, 



* Cursory Remarks on a BiU now in ike Howb qf Peen^ for BsguUU" 
ing of Madhouses, its probable h^ence upon tke Physical and Moral 
Condition (f the Insane, and upon the InUreHs qf those concerned in their 
Care and Management ; with Observations on the Dtfects qf the Present 
Sy9tem, by George Man Barrows, M.D. F.L.S. &c. 8vo London, 1817. 

f CHnervations on the Deranged Manifestations qf the Mind, or Infanity, 
hy J. G. Spanheim, M.D. royal 8to. Loncbn, 1817^ 
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whose brains, with respect to size, were defectire in different 
degrees ; another, with the configuration of two skulls of idioU, 
and the skull of three heads, distended by water in the inte- 
rior of the brain ; the third plate is the plan of an hospital for 
curable insane patients ; and the fourth, the plan of a house 
for ronvalescents. 

Within these few days, Dr. Thomas Mayo has also pub- 
lished Remarks on Insanity ; '^ but this work we have not ytt 
seen. 

On a paper of Mr. Hey of Leeds, containing some facts 
which he is inclined to think *^ illustrate the effects of the 
venereal disease on the foetus in utero," we have already de- 
livered our opinion.f The employment of the nitro-muriatic 
acid bath in cases of this disease, in which the system appears 
to have suffered under the continued use of mercury, be- 
comes more general ; we have inserted in our pages the man- 
ner of using the bath, as described by Dr. Scott himself. j; 

In closing this portion of our Retrospect it is scarcely re- 
quisite to observe, that the catalogue of medical literature 
has not been very amply swelled within the period it compre- 
hends. We may, however, enumerate the following works on 
the practice of medicine, in addition to those which we have al- 
ready more particularly noticed. A cursory Inquiry into 
some of the principal Causes of Mortality among Children. 
By J. B. Davis, M.D. Reflections upon Oil of Turpentine ; 
and upon the present State of the Medical Profession in 
Ireland. By a Country Practitioner. Medical and Miscel- 
laneous Observations relative to the West Indies. By John 
Williamson, M.D. Practical Rules for the Management 
and Medical Treatment of Negro Slaves in f/ie Sugar Colo- 
nies. By a Professional Planter. The second part of Mr. 
Thomas's Commentaries on Scirrhus and Cancers. A trea- 
tise on the Watery Gripes of Infants. By Dr. Zugenbuhler.jl 
Memoirs on Chronic Diseases^ &c. By Dr. Berlioz : ( and A 
Medical Account of the Antilles. By A. Moreau Jonnes.^ 



* Remarks on Insanity, tending to iUwtrate the Phynedl Symptonu and 
Medi^:al Treatment of that disease, and founded in the Practice ^ John 
Mayo, M.D, by Thomas Mayo, B.M. &c. 

t Repository, vol. vii. p. 405. \ Ibid. p. 417. 

II Uber den Vielfarbigen DwrehfaU jttnger Kinder. 

{ Memoirs sur tes Maladies Chroniquus, les evacuations sanguines et VacU' 
puncture ; par L. V. T. Berlioz, M.D. i la Cdte Saint Andrg. 8?o. Paris, 
1816. 

IT Tableau du climat des Antilles^ &c. Vide Journal de Medecine, ton. 
xxxviii. p. 85. 
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As more or less connected also with this part of our subject, 
we may add Canine Pathology ; or^ a full Description of 
the Diseases of Dogs^ &c. Bj Delabere Btaine ; with a 
Treatise by M. Dupuy on the Tuberculous Affection of some 
of the lower animals ; * and we do not consider, that we less- 
en, in any respect, the dignity of the profession, by re- 
marking, that much light may occasionly be thrown upon 
human pathology, by lUTestigations info that of brutes, 
properly conducted by ingenious and properly instructed in- 
quirers. 

Surgery and Midwifery. 

We cannot commence our notices on surgery without ad- 
verting to the Hunterian Oration, lately delivered by Mr. 
JVorris, the present Master of the College. It is, indeed, a 
difficult task to infuse much interest or novelty into the de- 
scriptions of a traveller, who has to pass over ground that has 
been trodden and described by hundreds before him ; and in 
a similar degree an annual oration on the same subject scarce- 
ly admits even of variety. It is but doing justice, however, 
to say, that Mr. Norris has displayed, in this performance, 
considerable skill in the arrangement of his subject, and 
purity of taste in the style he has adopted ; and has pro- 
duced an elegant specimen of his talents for rhetorical com- 
position. 

In estimating the qualiBcations of a surgeon, too much value 
has, perhaps, been placed upon skill in operating, and too 
little ou that general knowledge of pathology which is requi- 
site for successfully conducting the subsequent treatment of 
a case. It is gratifying to see this subject properly treated 
by such men as Buyer and Delpech,f and not less so by Mr. 
Bell, in his Surgical Observations. | In his third number he 
brings forward several cases to demonstrate the tendency 
which ** injuries to .the frame, whether the effect of wounds or 
of surgical operations," have to produce disorders of the lungs, 
by exciting a general high state of irritation. In these instan- 
ces, which too often prove fatal, dissection exhibits marks of 



* De L' 4jBl^ection Tuberculeuse, vulgairement appeUe Morve^ Pvlmonic, 
Gourme^ Farcin, Fausse Oourme^ &c. Par jM. Dupuy, M€decin-vet€ri- 
naire, &c, 8vo. pp. 479. Paris, 1817. 

t Vide our Analysis of Delpech's work, Prfcis Elementaire des Mala- 
dies Reputies ChirurgicakSt 3 vols. 8vo. Paris, 1816; Repository, vol 
vii. p. 120. 

t Surg, Observ, Sic. By C. Bell, 8vo. Lond. 1817, p. 241— 2«'>9. 
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recent inflammafion in the lungs, *^ coagiilable Ijmph exuded, 
purulencj on the surface of the lungs or in the bronchi, and 
congestion or abscess in their substance/' Mr. Bell seems 
to conceive that this state maj be induced independent of anj 
phthisical predisposition in the habit of the patient ; an opi«- 
nion with which we cannot entirely accord ; but we fullj sub* 
scribe to the propriety of his caution, that the ** knowledge of 
this connexion betwixt wounds and the state of respiratioo, 
will make us careful to defer all operations when any tendeo- 
dency to disease occurs." For the cure of this affection^ 
the most active antiphlogistic treatment is requisite ; while, at 
the same time, all local irritative applications should be sus- 
pended. 

So much has been lately said and written on the subject of 
ligatures applied on arteries, that it really has become a mat- 
ter of the first importance, to consider soberly in what the old 
method is defective, and what the advantages really are 
which the new methods hold out. On this subject several 
sensible observations have been made by Mr. C. Bell.^ In 
his opinion, a ligature should be round, strong, and drawn suffi- 
ciently firm to indent the coats of the vessel, and interrupt the 
blood in its course : for if it be so small as to cut the inner 
coat of the vessel, the outer coat only is left to restrain the 
bleeding ; and if too large, it cannot be drawn sufficiently tight 
to stop the current of the blood ; and a ligature should, in 
every part of its circle, be in contact with the. coat of the 
vessel ; for if other matters be included it is apt to lose its 
hold. The clot that plugs the artery, and is formed behind 
the ligature, is longer or shorter, according to the distance of 
the last branch from the part tied : but besides this clot, coagu- 
lable lymph i^ thrown out from the irritated artery, and is 
of the greatest consequence in effecting the union of the 
coats of the vessel, which, from the loss of function, degene- 
rate into a common texture. He advises the taking away the 
ligatures of the smaller arteries of a stump, at the first dress- 
ing, and to twist the ligature on the large vessel, so as to re- 
duce it to the state of a small round cord. This twisting is 
sufficient to bring away the ligature, which Mr. Bell contends 
should never be pulled. He is apprehensive the case is not 
made out, with regard to cutting the ligatures off" close by the 
knot, and healing the flap over them : because the necessity 
for a change in this part of the operation of amputation is not 
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very obvious, and the foreign bodj is likely, in the majority 
of cases, to prove a hurtful irritant. On this important ques- 
tion we would particularly direct the attention of our readers 
to the experiments and observations* of our valuable friend and 
correspondent Mr. Cross, whose opinions, in many respects, 
accord with those we have just detailed. We confess we 
have, as yet, formed no settled opinion on the subject. 

As connected with the subject of tying arteries, wc may 
Announce here one of the boldest operations that has ever 
been undertaken in surgery, the tying the aorta in the living 
subject. This operation was performed by Mr. Astley Coop- 
er, on a patient at Uuy'g Hospital, on the 25th of this present 
nio.'tth (June.) The man had an aneurism of the common 
iliac on the left side, which we believe was in that state that 
life was momentarily in danger. Mr. Cooper immediately cut 
through the parietes of the abdomen, put aside the intestines, 
and freeing a portion of the aorta, close to the bifurcation, 
succeeded in getting a ligatme round it. The patient lived 
thirty-six hours ; and on opening the body, no appearance of 
inflammation, except on a small portion of the omentum, 
which adhered where the incision had been made, was dis- 
covered. 

Ampntnlion is often requisite to save the life of an indivi- 
dual when movtification occurs in a limb, which it occasionally 
does even from slight injuries. The operation, however, 
should not be hastily undertaken ; and the young surgeon 
would do well to ascertain, as Mr. Bell has remarked in his 
Observations,! that satisfactory answers be obtained to the fol- 
lowing' queries, before determining the point: " 1. Does the 
mortification proceed from the violence done to the part, or 
does it come of the constitution? 2. Has the mortification 
extended so widely and destroyed so much of the substance, 
that, in the event of recover}', the limb will be useless? 3. 
Has a large joint been opened ? 4. Has the mortification 
gone so far, that, even in the event of its stopping, the suppu- 
rating surface will be too extensive for the powers of the con- 
stitution ? 5. Are the great vessels undermined, and is there 
danger of fatal haemorrhage ?" These questions are not new ; 
but the necessity of attending to them cannot be too often 
urged. When the operation • however is determined on, it 
should be well done ; and in few parts of surgery have so 
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manj improvements been introduced. A French soldier, wbo 
was wounded at the battle of, Waterloo, and whose limb was 
amputated by Mr. Gutbrie at the hip joint, was latelj present- 
ed to the SocikU de Mldicine of Paris, by M. Larrej, as 
another proof of the success of this operation.* Every 
praise is undoubtedly due to M. Larrey, for his exertions in 
removing the prejudices against the hip operation by his ex- 
ample ; and we are not unwilling to grant him the honour he 
claims, of having first practically demonstrated its safety and 
propriety. 

Previously to performing another important operation also, 
lithotomy f it is of much importance to determine, whether the 
stone be free in the bladder, or sacculated. In the workf we. 
have had occasion already to quote, the following rules for this 
purpose are laid down. When the stone does not change its 
place, nor stop the flow of the urine ; " when in sounding, it 
is felt always at the same point ; when that point retires if the 
bladder be full, and approaches if it be empty ; when the 
sound cannot be got round the stone, but only to touch it, we 
must doubt whether the stone be free in the bladder." If the 
stone be sacculated in the coats of the bladder, at or near the 
fundus, Mr: Bell recommends the high operation ; *' and in 
performing it, to lower the handle of the sound until the part 
of it in the bladder and in the sac, be felt through the inner 
coats of the cell.'* This is then to be cut open with a sharp 
bistoury ; the wound enlarged with a probe-pointed bistoury, 
and the stone seized. To insure the success of the operation, 
a catheter should be kept in the bladder* If the stone be fol- 
ly ascertained to be sacculated in the neck of the bladder, by 
the usual first incision carried directly upon the face of the 
calculus, << it might be extracted without cutting into the blad- 
der at all ; and if the sacculation be behind the muscles of 
the ureters, it is possible to cut upon the gripe." 

Some remarks on the morbid growth of the cornea, which 
gives it a conical form, with a new method of treating it, have 
been published by Sir Wm. Adams.J This state occurs 
without inflammation, is proscressive, and the thickness produc- 
ing the conical form, is chiefly in the centre. The cornea, 
when examined in front, sparkles with a brilliancy like crys- 
tal ; a circumstance, which Dr. L^veille attributes to the cor- 
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nea reflecting, instead of transmitting, an opinion which Sir 
Wiiliain's operations have proved to be well founded. The 
vision, if not utterly destroyed, is so indistinct, us to oblige 
the patient to be nearly as dependant as if totally blind. From 
a case which occurred, in which cataracts were combined 
with conical cornea, and in which, after (he removal of the 
cataracts, the patient could see more distinctly without con- 
vex glass than is usual after the operation, and with a convex 
glass small print could be read without difficulty, Sir William 
was induced to try the removal of a healthy crystalline "as a 
remedy for blindness produced by conical cornea ;" and the 
result was perfectly satisfactory. When the crystalline is 
healthy, or in a state capable of being broken down, he pro- 
perly recommends it to be removed by that method as prefer- 
able to extraction. 

Dr. Lobenstein Lobe] has proposed to extract the diseased 
lens in cataract, through the conjunctiva instead of the cornea.^ 
He conceives, much benefit is likely to result from this, " when, 
the capsule, half or a whole line thick, is morbidly indurated, 
or when the lens is very large and cannot be broken down," 
by its setting aside any chance of prolapsus of the iris ; and 
by the reunion of the divided parts being more expeditious 
than on making the incision through the cornea. We may 
remark as an objection to this proposal, that wounds in« the 
conjunctiva are followed by more inSamuiation than those in 
the cornea. 

On the subject of fungus hamatodeSy or soft cancer, some 
very valuable cases and remarks have appeared. f Mr. Bell 
is of opinion, that the only remedy, is recourse to the knife 
the moment the disease is ascertained ; and if it have " got en- 
tangled in the vessels and muscles of a limb," nothing ofTera 
hope 6ut amputation ; but even this will not avail, if the mus- 
cles << exhibit a pale, blanched, and fishy appearance." An- 
other set of tumours, nearly as dangerous if neglected as the 
soft cancer, we mean those which rise from the gums, have 
also engaged the attention of this excellent surgeon. A tumour 
of this description first appears as "a small hard prominence 
of the gum, shooting out betwixt two teeth." If those be 
not decayed, we may conclude, that the cause is deep, and 
not to be removed by pulling the teeth; but if they be bad, 
there is a reasonable hope of arresting the progress of the dis- 
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ease, by removing them. If the tumour originate ''in the 
membrane of the fang, or in the socket," then the " whole sys- 
tem of paris, the irhole of what is coufnected in constitotioo, 
must be reniove«i." These opinions are illustrated bj several 
very i;ff(eresling cases.* 

When hernia occurs in early infancy, it is generally of that 
desciipfion which has been denominated congenital ; in which 
the protruded bowels are found in contact with the testicle; 
but instances have occurred to prove, that real hernia may oc- 
cur at a very early period ; in testimony of which, the dissec- 
tion of a case has been published by Mr. Howship, in which 
the hernia had no connexion ** with the tanica vaginalis tes* 

tis/'t . . ' . 

We notice as a valuable addition to works on hernia, the 

dissertation of Dr. Ilesselbach, which has been lately translat- 
ed into Latin by Dr. Ruland.;|; 

Connected with this subject, is the operation on the artifi- 
cial anus at the groin, suggested by M. Dupuytren, and de- 
scribed in our last Retrospect. We had much satisfaction in 
being able to lay the plates illustrative of this operation, be- 
fore our readers ; and shall seize the first moment of putting 
them in possession of M. Dupuytren's description of its va- 
rious steps, as soon as it is given to the public. 

No material changes have taken place in the practice of 
Midwifery within the period of our present Retrospect^ if we 
except the invention of an improvement in the craniotomy 
forceps, by Dr. Davies, Physician to the Queen's Lying-io 
Hospital ; the advantasies of which the following description 
will render evident. The instrument is intended to complete 
the delivery speedily and safely, in those unfortunate cases, 
where it is previously necessary to diminish the bulk of the 
child's head. No other instrument has been proposed to an- 
swer this intention, either in ancient or in modern times, that is 
not liable to very strong objections. The order of laborious 
labours requiring the use of instruments of this class, has 
been therefore regarded as embracing the least cultivated de- 
partment of instrumental midwifery. 



* Surg, Obs, vol. i. p. 413-28. f ^^^d. Chir, Joum, Srr. vol. iii. p. 179. 

I F. C. Heeselbach, M,D. in Tkeatro Anatomica fVircebvrgensi Prosec- 
toris^ Soc. Med. Erlang. MembrU Disquisitiones Analomico Patkologica dt 
Ortu et progressu Herniarum inguinalium et crvral'mm^ accedit Descriptio 
insfrumenti, hamorrhagiis mb herniotomia ortis et secure detegendis, et 
aistendis apti, iconibus illustrala. J.atinitate donavit Tii. Aug. KulaDd, 
M.D. &c. 4to. p. 80. Wircci>urgi, 1816. 
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The instrument, now proposed, consists of tWo handles and 
two blades, with a locking part cotniuon to each, to be adjusted 
precisely in the same manner as those of the ordinary mid- 
wifery forceps. The handles, as far as the lock inclusive, are 
in no respect different from those of the common furceps. 
The blades, however, are not divergent from each other, but 
are produced in a parallel direction, remaining very near each 
other, until they meet at their expanded extremities within 
about an inch and a half of their terminations. At this part, 
the opposite blades are made to embrace each other so firmly, 
as to have the power of detaining within their grasp substances 
of the utmost tenacity. Both blades are gently curved, to 
adapt them to the axis of the pelvis and to the shape of the 
child's head. Each blade is to be introduced singly. The 
external blade is to be insinuated on the outside of the head, 
which, in most cases, cannot be very difficult, after a proper 
quantity of brain has been removed. The internal blade is to 
be introduced into the inside of the head, through the perfo- 
ration which has been already made on it by the operation of 
craniotomy. The corresponding parts of the instrument are 
then to be brought together by a careful adjustment at the lock. 
This adjustment will have the effect of causing 4o be embrac- 
ed between the blades, a portion of the child's skull on the in- 
side, and of the integuments covering that part of the skull on 
the outside, corresponding to the dimensions of their grasping 
extremities. The internal surface of the external blade, it 
will now be readily inferred, is concave, to adapt it to the con- 
vexity of the child's head on the outside. On the contrary, 
the internal surface, by which is meant the grasping surface of 
the internal blade, is convex^ that it may come in contact more 
readilj^, and at many points with the concave surface of the 
child's skull interiorly. But as we operate in cases of this 
kind in circumstances often of great confinement or distortion, 
much force of traction must in many instances be employed, 
and therefore without great tenacity of purchase, any instru- 
ment would be liable to slip. This accident has been provid- 
ed against in the following manner. The expanded extremity 
of the internal surface of the external blade is hollowed out 
into a receptacle like that of a spoon. Attached to, and rising 
from the bottom of this receptacle, are a number of sharp 
teeth, tlie points of which are under the level of the brim ; 
and are therefore secure from the reach of any part of the 
mother during the introduction of the external blade. Cor- 
responding with these teeth of the external blade, impcrfora- 
tions are drilled into the convex or grasping surface of the 
internal blade. Upon the handles of the instrumeqt being 
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forcibly brought logetber, the adjuatuieiit at tbe locking fart 
baviisg been |>ropely attended to, it is manifest that th^ m- 
perforated convex surface of the internal blade must have the 
effect of pressing the embraced part of the skuli and integifr- 
ments of the child's head upon the sharp teelk of the oppo- 
site part of the instrument ; or, io other words, that the leelh 
of the external blade will be made to penetrate tbe integu- 
ments and skull, at every point of surface exposed to their 
action. 

In cases of great distortion, it will sometimes happen, that 
portions of the frontal, temporal, and parietal bones, may be 
removed in fragments of greater or let»s magnitude ; while the 
occipital part of the head shall remain fixed above the brim of 
the pelvis, hitching over the pubis, and beyond the safe reach 
of the instrument which has been described. It has, therefore, 
been found expedient, to apply the same principle of purchase 
to cases ot* this class in another form of the instrument. The 
difficulty of applying the first form of the instrumeot to this 
description of cases, arises from the direction of its curve ia 
relation to its handles, it being impossible to introduce the ex- 
ternal blade immediately behind the symphysis pubis, bo as to 
embrace the occipital portion of the child's head resting there, 
without producing dangerous pressure with the handle upoB 
the perineum and os coccygis. 

The instrument of the second form is therefore so con« 
structed, as to obviate this difficulty. The blade part is pre- 
cisely the same with that part of the first ; (here is to be un- 
derstood the whole of the curved part of the first instrument ;) 
but at the termination of the curve, where each handle and 
blade may be supposed to meet, (allott^ing to the handle a 
much larscer portion of either half of the instrument than is 
covered with wood,) the handles of the second instrument are 
made to bend considerabiy backwards in the direction of the 
convex surface of the ex^ternal blade; so as to enable the prac- 
titioner to introduce both blades of his instrument perfectly 
and safely, and embrace (he occipital part of the child's head, 
whicij is supposed to be wedged in a state of arrest, immedi- 
ately behind and above the pubis, without the necessity of 
disturbing; the perineum and the parts adjacent with the handle 
of either part of the forceps. This form of the instrument may 
be called the doubled curved craniotomy forceps. In a very 
large majority of unfortunate cases requiring the operation of 
craniotomy, the delivery will be satisfactorily completed by 
the abundant power over the form of the head and the resist- 
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ance made to its descent by (he first firm grasp and steady pull 
of the instrument which has been first described. 

The external part of each instrument, measured singly, is 
considerably longer than its corresponding or antagonizing 
interna] part. In the instrument with the single^ curve, thi.-^ is 
more remarkably the case than in the other, arising from the 
circumstance of its describing necessarily a segment of a larger 
circle than its antagonist. 

It is intended here^ however, to request attention more par- 
ticularly to the extremity of the grasping part of each halt of 
the instrument. The termination of the externa) part of each 
form of the instrument is lengthened out about one half or 
three quarters of an inch beyond the brim anteriorly of its 
receptacle in the blade, and therefore so much beyond the ex- 
treme point of the convexity of the internal part of the in- 
strument. 

Persons, who are familiar with cases of distortion, will 
be able to attest the correctness of the remark, that what is 
called obliteration of the orifice ot the uterus, would never 
take place in many instances for want of the ordinary pressure 
upon it from above ; there being no room above the pelvis to 
put it upon the full stretch of distention. In a proportion 
therefore of such melancholy cases, a part of the unobliterated 
lip or orifice of the uterus will be found hanging down loose 
and pendulousr into the vagina. Now the extremity of the ex- 
ternal part of the instrnmettl is lengthened out, as described, 
beyond its internal antaganist, for the purpose of carrying 
before tt, and by that means of removing beyond the purchase 
of its own grasp, any unobliterated part of the os uteri which 
may present itseif during the operation.^ 



* Dr. Davies wis presented with the gdid medal of the Society of 
Arts, for this inveotion. It may lie useful to meutioo that the person 
who made Dr. Davies*8 instrument, is M. T. Batscbam, 3d, Worship-street 
Finsbury-square. 
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Commentatio de Pathologia Lienis^ Observationibus per 
Anatomen institutis^ indagata^ ad illustrandam Physiolth 
giant (Bnigmatici hujus visceris* Atictore C. L. Schmidt. 
Goflingae. 1816, 

THE object of this dissertation is to illustrate the physio- 
logy of the spleen, by observations relating to its striic- 
tiiie and diseases. It commences with an exact description of 
the situation, form, magnitude, and weight of this organ ; of 
its lymphatic vessels, nerves, and especially of its great artery 
and vein. 

The diseases of the spleen have been neglected or mistaken, 
from being confounded with those of other parts. The vomit- 
ing of blood, dyspepsia, difficulty of breathing, have been con- 
sidered as symptoms ot different diseases ; and the unfrequency 
of a fatal termination has prevented the truth fr«)m being disco- 
vered after death. Tet the derangements of the spleen are 
so common; that it is more rare to find it in a sound than in a 
diseased state. The inflammations of this organ are divided 
into acute And chronic; tlie acute inflammation varying as to its 
extent, through the whule, or only to a portion, is either unt- 
versal or partial: and as other viscera are occasionally in- 
flamed at the same time, it is also to be considered as simple 
or complicated. 

As the inflammation of an abdominal organ is rarely confined 
to that organ during its whole course, it wdl be difficult Uy dis- 
tinguish the acute inflammation of the spleen from that of other 
parts, except in the earliest stage. As to the predispositioo, 
it appears that persons of both sexes and of all ages are liable 
to the complaint, but it most frequently occurs in females, who 
are affected with a deficiency or entire suppression of (he men- 
strual evacuation; that the melancholic temperament is more 
disposed to it than the sanguine ; and that it is observed most 
frequently in humid and warm countries, such as Hungary, 
Bengal, and Italy. 

The occasional causes are such as the application of cold to 
the feet or breast, a concussion, a blow, a fall, suppression of 
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the menstrual or hemorrhoidal fluxes, or of anj other cus- 
tomary discharge of blood* 

Inflammation of the spleen is preceded by the following 
symptoms : The patient becomes sad, morose, and inclined to 
anger ; there is a sense of uneasiness in the prsecordinra, an averr 
sion to food, and a diflSculty in digesting it ; the countenance 
becomes pale, livid, and often, from the sympathetic aflec^ 
tion of the liver, of a yellow colour. To these symptoms are 
added chills, followed by heat ; the patient is uneasy and 
cannot rest either on the right or on the left side, but is most 
easy in a supine posture, and ^et unable to sleep. In conse- 
quence of the little irritability of the spleen, these symptoms 
are protracted to the fourth, and even to the seventh day, which 
is not observed to happen with the other abdominal viscera. 

Symptomsof the disease. — 1. The most constant symptom, 
and one which leads with most certainty to distinguish the dis- 
order of this organ, is an anxiety and straitness in iheprcRcor-^ 
diuTHy with difficult respiration, often conjoined with a cough 
without expectoration. This may be supposed to arise from 
a sympathy of the lungs, rather than inflammation of the dia-^ 
phragm, or pressure from the enlarged spleen. 2. The patient 
complains also of internal heat^ tension and pains in the left 
side, which sometimes extend through the whole region of the 
abdomen, or shoot through the diaphragm, and into the left 
shoulder: these pains are increased by pressure, and are pul- 
satory, pungent, and burning in various degrees. 3. Pulsar 
tion and palpitation in the left hypochondrium and back. 
These symptoms are sometimes violent. Tulpius relates a 
case ^' where he could distinctly hear the stroke of the beating 
spleen, at the distance of thirty feet.^' 4. The pulse in the 
left side is sometimes suppressed, often intermittent, weak, 
and not quick. 5. Lassitude and loss of strength. 6. Watch-- 
fulness, with delirium. 7. Dyspepsia, anorexia, vomiting of 
green bilious matter, and sometimes difficulty of urine from af- 
fection of the kidney or bladder. 8. Swelling in the region af- 
fected, representing the form of the spleen. 9. Fainting. 
10. Bleeding from the nostrils, at the height of the disease, 
which, in due quantity, terminates the complaint ; and thel 
more profuse it is, the more does it alleviate the fever, pain, 
and vomiting of blood. Sometimes, however, it is so exces- 
sive as to prove fatal. It is wonderful, that from Hippocrates 
to the present day, this should be observed to occur from the 
left nostril. 11. The most remarkable symptom attending this 
disease is the bloody vomiting, which most authors have coa- 

Vol. VI. 47 
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sidered as peculiar, and have deai^afed by Turiont Sniaes. 
Hippocrates called it melsena. Schenkius, dejeclionesjiigne. 
Guaronius, morbus niger. The ancients, bilis atra ; for they 
supposed it to consist of true bile. Marcus was the first phy- 
sician who gave sufficient weight to this symptom ; he even 
says that every bloody vomiting depends on the apleen ; and 
that an inflammation of this organ does not occur without it. 
But surely, if this phenomenon is so constant, we ought to 
meet with it more frequently, since the spleen is so often dii^ 
ordered. 

The usual course of the complaint is this : The patient, after 
being unwell some days and vomiting mucus, the gastric fluid 
and bile, is attacked with fainting and vomiting of bloody, 
frothy, and sometimes black coloured liquids, and soon afler 
the intestines, which were previously confined, become re- 
laxed, and emit substances coloured by black blood, which ii 
sometimes thought to proceed from a hemorrhoidal complaint. 
The vomiting of blood is, under common circumstances, to be 
considered a favourable and critical evacuation ; yet sometimes 
it proceeds to a fatal excess. 

Dissections of dead bodies shew that the spleen is inflamed, 
and even gangrenous ; and the surrounding organs partake of 
the inflammation. 

The author afterwards treats of the slow inflammation of the 
spleen, of its displacement, change of texture^ deficiency, 
extirpation, and rupture. 

The conclusions drawn from a multitude of anatomical and 
pathological facts are these : that the spleen is an organ pecu- 
liar to red-blooded animals; that it is of the greatest impor- 
tance in preparing and mixing the blood ; and that its action is 
of as great importance to the liver, as that of the lungs to the 
heart. 

In support of which opinions, the following arguments are 
summarily adduced : 

]. The singular influence of the spleen on the blood is 
shewn, 

a. By the consent (sympathy) observed with the liver, 
heart, and lungs, in diseases of the spleen. 

6. By the increased quantity of blood in the whole body, 
when the bulk of the spleen is increased. 

c. The many secondary afiections of the system, conjoined 
with diseases of the spleen. 

/• The experiments of Home exhibit the singular influence 
of the spleen on the blood ; since heterogeneous particles, as, 
for example, of rhubarb, were separated by the assistance of 
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the spleen. Hence a dispute, whether the spleen contributes 
to the forinafion of bile; which seems probable, since it ap- 
peared, in the dissection of animals who had suffered extirpa- 
tion of the spleen, that the bile was colourless. 

2. The business of the spleen, as a venous lung, is demon- 
strated by the following facts, 

o. The operation of diseases on the spleen, as on a vein ; 
for example, its enlargement, ossification, cartilaginescence. 

6. The change of colour in the spleen with advancing years. 

c. The increase of the venous system, observed on the in- 
crease of rhe size of the spleen. 

d. The great consent of the spleen with the lungs. 

e. The greater size of the spleen in animals inhabiting 
marshy regions. 

/. The structure of the spleen being of a venous character. 

g*. Glands in the spleen, which may be compared to the 
bronchial glands. 

t. Enlargement, of the spleen, often observed before the 
menstrual evacuation. 

Whatever may be thought of the author's deductions, we 
must give him credit for contributing to the improvement of 
medical science, by assembling and arranging a multitude of 
facts relating to the structure and diseases of this enigmatical 
viscus. 
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6. Analysis of the Mineral Waters of Ballston ani So- 
ratogUf &c. &c. By Dr. John H. Steel, 18nio. jilboRj/, 
1817. 

BALLSTON and Saratoga are now become soch fasbioo- 
able places of resort during the Bummer season, either for 
amusement or the restoration of health, that the public at large 
feel some curiosity to know the circumstances, which are thus 
sufficiently powerful to draw together such numbers of visilori 
from all parts of the United States. In order to gratify, so far 
as is in out power, so laudable a wish, we have collected all 
the publications which have come to our knowledge, and from 
these we shall endeavour to present to the reader, an account 
of the coiintr)' in which these springs are found, of the nature 
of the substances contained in their waters, and of the uses to 
which they have been applied. 

The village of BalUton is situated in the county of Sara« 
toga, state of New York, about two hundred miles north of 
the city, and twelve miles west of the Hudson river ; it is in a 
deep valley, surrounded by a range of undulating hills, which 
form a kind of amphitheatre^ and is intersected by a branch of 
the river Kaydarosoras. The soil is naturally poor and sandy, 
bearing oak, pine, and hemlock; but in the vicinity of the vil- 
lage it has been rendered more productive by the use of plas- 
ter of Paris. The ground is principally composed, says Dr. 
Meade, of two or three species of rocks, of secondary for- 
mation, but these are so covered with immense beds of sand, 
that it is difficult to ascertain this formation, and it can only be 
done by an attentive examination of the rivulets, which in 
some places have laid bare the strata. Large blocks of quartz, 
and rolled masses of primitive rocks, are distributed over the 
surface of the ground in and about the village, which circum- 
stance perhaps gave rise to the opinion of Drs. Seaman and 
Mr. Griscom, that there are many rocks at Saratoga, &c. ap- 
proaching in hardness to porphyry ; but we believe, with Dr. 
Meade, that these are to be considered as accidental, and by 
no means to determine in any degree the geological character 
of the place. Mr. Griscom affirms that neither calcareous nor 
magnesi^n stones are to be found in the neighbourhood ; but 
Dr. Meade, who appears to have studied the structure with 
much attention, has discovered, that where the stratum of soil 
or sand is washed away, an entire range of flcetz, or horizontal 
rocks is laid open to view, consisting of a species of schist 
which is nearly black, which stains the fingers and effervesces 
slightly with acids. It appears to contain both carbon and 
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carbonate of lime, and to approach in character the aluminous 
Bchale. it breaks into columnar or prismatic masses, and its 
fractured surfaces present the impressions of a species of grass^ 
Within three miles of Ballston, solid masses of calcareoi^ 
rock may in some places be observed, particularly near the 
site of a mill, where the floetz formation is beautifully illus- 
trated. This limestone is nearly of a black colour ; its frac- 
ture is slaty ; it abounds with shells of various forms, some of 
which are so very apparent in their structure and form as not 
to be mistaken ; they principally consist of bivalves, madre- 
pori, terebratulites, corrolites, and echinitcs ; so exceedingly 
similar, says Dr. Meade, to fossils in my possession from 
Mendip, in England, that it is difficult to distinguish the spe- 
cimens from each other. When rubbed, this stone emits the 
odour of the pierre puanle. The rocks of Saratoga present 
the same general characters, but the shells are not so abun- 
dant, and they are penetrated by veins or seams of flint or 
chert. These observations of Dr. Meade appear unequivocally 
to prove the geological character of the vicinity of the springs. 
According to Dr. Steel, sulphuret of iron, plumbago, and 
small specimens of fluor spar are found in the neighbourhood. 
These villages owe their celebrity to the mineral waters, 
which are poured forth most «*opiou8ly from many parts of 
their surface. It appears from Dr. Steel's work, that they had 
been known, from time immemorial, to the aborigines of the 
country, whose attention, according to their tradition, was 
first attracted towards them by the great quantity of game by 
which they were frequented ; and this notice was afterwards 
kept alive by the salutary influence of the waters upon some of 
their diseases. In the year 1767, Sir William Johnson, who 
suffered from the gout, was persuaded, through the recommen- 
dation of the Indians, to visit the spot and drink the waters 
from the fountain. He passed through the wilderness, re- 
mained some time in the neighbourhood of the spring, and re- 
turned renovated by health. Some, time after Sir VVilliam's 
return, a man by the name of Norton, influenced by the grow- 
ing celebrity of the spring, obtained permission, from the 
owners of the soil, to erect buildings and clear the land in the 
vicinity. Under this permission a small hut was l»uiU, and a 
clearing made; but the fear which the hostile Indians inspired, 
during the revolutionary war, which commenced about this 
time, induced him to abandon his improvements. After the 
contest was decided, Norton returned to his old abode, and 
farther settlements were made in 1784 and 1785, by others, by 
whom the three springs, now known by the names of Flat 
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Rock, President, and Red Spring, were probablj disGorered. 
The discovery of similar springs at Ballston, about the yev 
1787, checked the growth of the settlement at Saratoga, and 
nothing of consequence was done until the year 1803, when 
the valuable qualities of the Congress Spring having been duly 
appreciated, Mr. Putnam was induced to erect a Targe house 
for the convenienct- of those who were allured thither to drink 
the waters. Since that time, says Dr. Steel, the waters of Sa- 
ratoga have gradually gained a celebrity that appears as firmly 
as it is justly established. Numerous houses for the reception 
of coqfipaoy have been erected, and the influx of persons the 
present season, from all quarters of the Union, has, we under- 
stand, much exceeded the amount of any former year. 

At Bdliston there are three springs, which have gained no- 
toriety. The first, or the Public Well, so called from having 
been reserved for the benevolent purpose of serving the public 
by Sir W. Johnson, in the original grant of the land to private 
individuals, is situated nearly in the centre of the village. This 
spring, says Dr. Meade, issues from a bed of stiff blue clay 
and gravel, which lies near a stratum of schist or shale, nearly 
on a level with the brook or rivulet, which runs through the 
town, and the course of which has been diverted from the 
springs by a dyke or mound. A circular vessel of wood forms 
the well, in which the water rises to within four feet of the sur- 
face, and is dipped out in glass tumblers fixed to rods, a 
method which is certainly inconvenient and awkward, and 
which might be easily remedied. The inhabitants have sur- 
rounded the well with a marble pavement, supporting an iron 
balustrade. 

The second spring rises about two hundred yards from the 
public well, and is the property of an individual. It is 
situated lower in the valley, not many feet above the level of 
the rivulet ; the ground around it is not high, and it is covered 
with a building, which contains conveniencies for warm bathing* 

The third which, from the presence of sulphuretted hydro- 
gen, has acquired the name of the Sulphur Spring, rises 
within twenty feet of the one last described. 

^y (digging in Ihe neighbourhood of the two last wells in 
almost every direction, springs will be found, says Dr. Meade, 
exhibiting the same qualities in a slight degree, but by no 
means so strong as the waters of Lowe's spring, which, with 
the public well already mentioned, are the principal ones that are 
generally and indiscriminately used. ^' The situation of the 
country round Saratoga differs but little from that of Ballston, 
except that the hills are not so high, and the valley is more 
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extensive. It lies lovr, and the soil is principally sand, or 
gravel, covered with peat. In this valley a number of springs 
are to be found, showing more or less the same sensible quati- 
ties. To these wells different names are given, such as the 
Congress Spring, the Flat Rock, the Hamilton, the President, 
the Cohimbian, the Round Rock, &c. They are but a short 
distance from each other ; and, as the same appearances pre- 
sent themselves in every part of this valley, many more may 
certainly be found if it was examined.'* 

*^ The water in each of those springs arises from a bed of 
sand, intermixed with stiff blue clay, and overlaying the cal- 
careous and schistose rocks. 

** The source of these springs does not appear to lie deep, 
as they are all found within five or six feet of the surface." 

** They are all confined or enclosed in circular or square 
wooden vessels, not more than five or six feet deep." 

** One of these springs, called the Round Rock, has some- 
thing so peculiar in appearance as to attract particular notice. 
It is situated at the foot of a calcareous rock, low in the valley^ 
and is covered by a cone or pyramid neai^ six feet high ; this 
cone is hollow, and has an opening at top about nine inches 
wide, from which the water can be seen in a state of agitation, 
as if boiling, from the extrication of gas, which rises to the 
surface. An opening at the bottom of this cone, about four 
or five inches wide, on a level with the surface of the ground, 
gives exit at present to the water." This cone is supposed by 
Dr. Meade, and- we presume correctly, to have been formed 
by the gradual deposition of the carbonate of lime, which this 
water is known to contain, pp. 19 and 20. 

The waters of all these springs, except the one which is 
impregnated with sulphuretted hydrogen, coincide in their cha- 
racters, differing from each other only in degree. When 
viewed at the wells, the surface appears in continual agitation, 
and a vast number of small air bubbles are seen to rise and 
break. Small animals, immersed in the air of the wells, are 
soon suffocated. When first taken from the springs, they are 
perfectly transparent and colourless; they emit a number of air 
bubbles, sparkle when poured from one vessel to another, and 
their taste is first putigent, afterwards saline, and finally ferru- 
ginous ; on being allowed to remain at rest for a few minutes, es- 
pecially in warm weather, the gas which they contain sepa- 
rates, and covers the whole internal surface of the glass with 
minute bubbles ; they then soon lose their transparency, a pel- 
licle, slightly iridescent, appears upon the surface ; a cloudi- 
ness, or opacity, ensues, and finally there takes place a preci- 
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pifafe of a light brown powder, which adheres firmly to the 
glass. After this process the water resnmeB its transparency, 
but its taste is saline and disagreeable. Such are the sensible 
qualities of the Baliston and Saratoga waters. We shall now 
present the reader with the results of a number of analyses, 
executed bj different chemists, in order to determine not only 
the nature but the proportions of foreign matter, to the pre- 
sence of which they owe their medicinal qualities. 

In looking over these analyses we have found that experi- 
ments have been made upon different quantities. Some che- 
mists have given us the solid and gazeous contents of a pint, 
souie of a quart, and others of a gallon, in comparing them, 
therefore, with each other, the reader, in order to determine 
the relative proportions, will have to reduce them to a common 
measure, and, as this is somewhat of an irksome business, we 
have undertaken to relieve him from the task, and give the 
amount in one hundred cubic inches of water. 

Ballston. 

1. Public Well. 



100 cubic inches of water yielded of 
Muriate of soda 
Muriate of magnesia 
Muriate of lime 
Carbonate of lime 
Carbonate of magnesia 
Oxide of iron 



Carbonic acid 
Azote 



Spec. grav. of the water 
Temperature 52^ Fah. 



1008 



Muriate of soda 
Carbonate of soda 
Carbonate of Hme 
Carbonate of magnesia 
Carbonate of iron 



72*72 grains. 

303 

5-62 
1601 
20-34 

173 



118-75 

105*62 cubic inches. 
4*59 



110*21 



Meade. 



68*83 grs. 

3*89 
32*68 

1-08 

3*03 



109*51 
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Carbonic acid 


- 


90-90 cub. inch. 


Temp, ^0 Fah. 


— 


St£EL< 


Muriate of soda 


65-30 


Carbonate of lime - 


- 


46-36 


Muriate of magnesia - 
Muriate of lime 


m 


26-34 
10-53 


Carbonate of iron 




8-44 




156-97 


Carbonic acid 


300 cub. inch, n ^ 


■ 




Anonymous.^ 


2. Low^s 


Well 


* ■ 


1 
Muriate of soda 


. 


74'46 grs. 


Carbonate, of lime 


- 


23.37 


Carbonate of magnesia 
Muriate of lime 


- 


12-98 
7-3.'» 


Muriate of magnesia - 
Oxide of iron 


m 
m 


4-76 
1-73 


- 


124-65 


Carbonic acid 


104*76 cubic inches. 


Azote 




4-59 




109-35 


Spec. grav. 1008. 
Temp. 52<» Fah. 




MCADE. 



* The author of this analysis is not known; it was made at Paris, as it 
is said, by an eminent chemist, and the results were published in the 
New York Med. Repos. for 1808. The quantity of water employed 
amounted to 26 ounces, which, if of Troy weight, is equivalent to 
47*450 English cubic inches, and he obtained 31 grains of common salt. 
Hence it is easy to find the proportion in the common measure we have 
adopted ; for as 47*450 : 31 : : 100 : ^ = 65*30, and in the same way may 
be ascertained the relative proportions of the other substances. Of this 
analysis we shall say something herieafter. 
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Muriate of soda ' • - 61*47 grs. 

Carbonate of soda - - 4*32 

Carbonate of lime - - 27*92 

Carbonate of magnesia - 0*64 

Carbonate of iron - - 2-59 



96*94 



Carbonic acid - - 95-23 cub. inch. 

Temperature 52^^ Fab. 



Steel. 



Saratoga. 

1. Congress Spring. 

Muriate of soda - • 178-35 grs. 

Muriate of lime - - 5*62 

Muriate of magnesia - 8*22 

Carbonate of lime - 47*61 

Carbonate of magnesia - 29*43 

Oxide of iron - - 0*86 



270-09 



Carbonic acid - - 114-28 cub. inch. 

Azote - - - 3-46 



117*74 



Meade. 



Muriate of soda - - 204*11 grs. 

Cuibonate of lime - - 77*26 

Carbonate of soda - - 7*14 

Carbonate of magnesia - 1 '45 

Carbonate of iron - - 2*67 



292*63 



Carbonic acid - . 148*48 cub. inch. 

Steel. 
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Muriate of soda - - 184*74 gra. 

Carbonate of soda • - 6*06 

Carbonate of lime - - 62*33 

Carbonate of magnesia - 12*64 

Silex ' - - - 2*59 



268*36 



Paka. 



Sulphate of soda. 

Muriate of soda* 

Carbonate of soda. 

Carbonate of magnesia. 

Carbonate of iron. 

Silex. CuTBUS0. 



2. FUU or Round Rock Spring. 

Muriate of wda - - 70*99 grs. 

Carbonate of lime - - 26*83 

Carbonate of magnesia - 17*74 
Muriate of magnesia - - 6*92 

Oxide of iron - - - 0*43 



122*91 



Carbonic acid - • - 114*28 cub. inch. 
Azote - - - . J. 73 



11601 



Mbade. 



Muriate of soda - • 84*32 grs. 

Carbonate of soda - - 4*84 

Carbonate of lime r - 46*32 

Carbonate of magnesia - 0*64 

Carbonate of iron - - 3*24 



139*36 



Carbonic acid - - 109*31 cub. inch. 

Stbsl. 
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Carbonate of soda - - . 9-00 gm. 

Muriate of soda • ^ . - 59*91 

Carbonate of lime - - 65*80 

Carbonate of iron - - 2*94 



137*65 



Carbonic acid - - 69*29 cub. inch. 

I 

Seaman.* 

The waters of other springs have also been analyzed, parti- 
cularly by Drs. Meade and Sleel, but the aboTC, we presume, 
will furnish sufficient examples to the curious reader, upon 
which to institute a comparison, not only as regards the nature, 
but likewise the proportions of the substances which consti- 
tute the active ingredients of these mineral waters. Now, 
then, let us look a little into these analyses, and endeavour to 
make out the points in which these gentlemen coincide or 
disagree. ^ ^ 

A single glance at the results of these analyses, is sufficient 
to shew that they differ exceedingly from each other, not only 
in relation to the salts, which are the products of evaporation, 
but to the relative proportions in which they exist. Of the 
muriates, Dr. Meade 6nds those of soda, lime, and magnesia, 
while Dr. Steel denies that the waters contain any other than 
common salt; on the contrary, the latter discovers carbonate 
of soda, which could not be detected by the former. The 
French chemist obtains two muriates and two carbonates. So 
much for the waters of Ballston. The analyses of those of 
Saratoga are equally discordant : Drs. Meade, Steel, Dana, 
and Seaman, find carbonate of Soda ; Dr. Meade alone dis- 
covers the muriates of lime and magnesia, and Mr. Cutbush 
sulphate of soda. They all agree that the carbonates of lime, 
magnesia, and iron, and the muriate of soda, invariably consti- 
tute a part pf their solid contents. 

If we now turn our attention to the numbers which represent 
the proportions in which these saline bodies are present, we 
shall find them equally at variance ; and, to state this fact more 
simply and clearly, the decimals shall be rejected, except 



* Dr. Seaman's analysis was made on the solid contents of ten ponnds 
of the water, and we have estimated the above proportions upon the suppo- 
sition that one pound (or 12 ounces Troy) is equivalent to 28*875 cubic 
inches. 
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when the quantity of a substance is verj small. ' Let us take, 
then, as examples, the muriate of soda, the carbonates of 
lime, magnesia, and iron, and carbonic acid. 





<' 


Ballston. 
1. Public Well 






Meade 

Steel 
French 


iVl.Soda. 


Carb.Lime. 


Carb.Mag. 


Oxid.lron. 


Carb.Acid. 


72 
68 
65 


16 
32 
46 


20 
1-08 


1-73 
303 
8-44 


105 
^0 

Soo 


_ 


« 


2. Low's Well. 






Meade 
Steel 


M.Soda. 


Carb.Lime. 


Carb.Mag. 
12 

ORt 


OxId.Iron. 
1-73 


Carb.Acid. 


74 
61 


23 
27 


104 
95 




# 


Saratoga. 
1. Congress WelL, 




I 




M.Soda. 


Carb.Lime. 


Carb.Mag. 


Ox id. Iron. 

0-86 
2-67 


Carb.Acid. 


Meade 

Steel 

Dana 


178 
204 
184 


47 
77 
62 


29 

1-45 
12 


114 

148 






2. Round Rock. 


• 


'• 


Meade 

Steel 

Seaman 


M.Soda. 


Carb.Lime. 


v.arb.>iag. 

17 

0-64 


Uxid.lron. 


Carb.Acid. 


71 

84 
59 


26 
46 
65 


0-43 
3-24 
2-94 ^ 


114 

109 
69 



It is difficult to account for the great difference observed in 
the proportions above stated. Very considerable errors must 
exist somewhere ; for the amount of the whole saline mass 
obtained by evaporation, does not vary in any great ^degree, 
and it is therefore improbable that the strength of the waters 
should, at different times, fluctuate to such an extent as to 
afford Dr. Steel 77 grains of carbonate of Kme, and Dr. 
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Meade onlj 47 grains ; .or that the latter should find 29 of car- 
bonate of magnesia, where but one grain and a half were ob- 
tained by the former. We can more readily believe that tKe 
two carbonates might have been confounded, or that the acicu- 
lar crystals of sulphate of lime, formed by the analytical 
method which was pursued, might, perhaps, hare been mistaken 
for sulphate of magnesia. 

It is strange, also, considering the general uniformity in the 
modes of analysis, that one should detect the muriates of lime 
and magnesia, and find no trace of carbonate of aoda, while 
three others state the carbonate as one of the ingredients, bat 
are totally silent respecting the muriates. In order to recon- 
cile these opposing authorities, it will be necessary to look 
into the analyses, and endeavour, if possible, to discover the 
source of these discordant results. First,, then, of carbonate 
of soda. It was discovered by Dr. Dana, by pouring npoo 
the dry solid contents of the Congress Spring water, two 
ounces of pure water ; the solution, after filtration, was eva- 
porated to dryness ; upon the mass was poured distilled vine- 
gar, which caused an efiervescence ; the solution was evaporated 
to dryness, mixed with alcohol of the specific gravity of 815, 
and, after standing a sufficient time, was filtered. The inso- 
luble part was muriate of soda. The alcoholic solution was 
then evaporated to dryness," and the mass, by exposure to 
heat, was converted into a carbonate, which, when dissolved 
in water, and purified by nitrate of silver from a small portion 
of muriate, proved by subsequent examination to be carbonate 
of soda. Dr. Steel, on adding infusion of red cabbage to the solu- 
tion which was formed by pouring water upon the mass obtain- 
ed by evaporating a certain volume of the mineral water, states, 
^' that it gave the whole a beautiful green colour ; and, having 
previously ascertained the number of grains of cart)onate of 
soda required to neutralize a given number of drops of dilute 
muriatic acid, he added this acid, drop by drop, to the water, 
until the original colour of the infusion was restored, and then, 
by subsequent evaporation, he obtained nothing but entire 
crystals of muriate of soda. This experiment, although 
rather coarse compared with the method usually practised to 
prove the presence and the proportion of carbonate of soda, 
was sufficient to shew its existence. Dr. Meade obviously de- 
tected the presence of an alkali, which must have been the car- 
bonate of soda; for, in the analysis of the water of Low's 
well, he found that paper, stained with turmeric, had its 
colour changed to an orange brown ; but, prepossessed by an 
opinion, whii^fa he derived from Bergman and Kirwan^ that 
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fixed alkalies and earthy salts are incompalijble with each other, 
he coocluded that the alkali which produced this change in 
turmeciG, existed only in minute quantity, and neglected to 
ascertain either its nature or proportion ; (p. 35). There ia 
every reason to believe, however, t^at analysis does not al- 
ways aSbrd the ingredients which pre-existed in the water; 
that salts, which have been supposed iucompatibie as sulphate 
or carbonate of soda, with muriate of lime or magnesia, may 
exist as suchy at a certain degree of dilution, and that, as the 
lolution is concentrated, a mutual exchange of principles may 
take place, and new salts be formed. If, therefore, the mu- 
riates of lime and magnesia were actually dissolved in the 
water, they might re-act upon the carbonate of soda during 
the evaporation, and the resulting products would be muriate 
of soda, and carbonate of lime or magnesia, or both. This 
mode of yiewing the subject might satisfy us respecting the 
reason why Dr. Meade failed in obtaining carbonate of soda; 
but then, directly in the face of this argument, we have the 
assertion of Drs. Seaman, Dana, and Steel, and of Mr. Cutbiisb, 
that this salt is actually obtainable, in notable quantities too, 
from the solid contents of the Saratoga waters, and there ap- 
pears no reason to doubt of their correctness. How to recon- 
cile these opposite results we know not, and shall therefore 
leave the mystery to be cleared up by those who are more 
immediately interested in the business. In the second place 
Dr. Meade invariably found, in his alcoholic solutions, mu- 
riates of lime and of magnesia. Dr. Seaman and Dr. Dana 
saw no ' indications of these salts, and as to Dr. Steel, he 
roundly asserts that alcohol, purified by muriate of lime, could 
not be made, by him, to take up the smallest quantity of the 
saline property from the residuum of any of the waters, p. 93. 
This discordance is very extraordinary. One would suppose, 
that, in an experiment of this kind, which consists only in 
adding alcohol to a saline mixture, filtrating and subsequently 
evaporating, no difference in opinion could possibly exist, 
whether a residuum was or was not obtained. Tet here one 
chemist not only finds that two salts are dissolved, but, by 
certain processes, fixes with precision their relative propor- 
tions ; while another is equally clear, that all this must be ao 
illusion, and that no salts soluble in alcohol can be procured 
from the solid contents of these waters. The analysis of the 
French chemist favours the conclusions of Dr. Meade ; but 
we know not the authority upon which, in this instance, we 
may depend, and the gross and palpable error which has been 
made io the estimate of the volume of carbonic acid, and the 
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weight of the carbonate of iron, would lead us to doubt the 
correctness of the whole examination. The weight of evi^ 
dence against the existence of the muriates in the residue oC 
these waters is, when numbers are considered, as four to one; 
but as we cannot at present reconcile these opposing authori- 
ties, we shall take the old adage as an apology, and be 
silent. It is possible that carbonate of soda, and the muriates, 
even perhaps that of iron, may exist together in the waters of 
the wells, and that, during their concentration, they mutually 
decompose each other, the salt of soda being present in larger 
proportion than is necessary to produce this effect, and the 
excess consequently constituting a part of the residuum. As 
for the sulphate of soda, discovered by Mr. Cutbush, we think 
there must have been some mistake ; for all those who have ex- 
amined the waters, although they disagree in almost every 
thing else, are unanimous in the opinion that no indications of 
sulphuric acid are to be perceived. We shall now say some- 
thing of the quantity of oxide or carbonate of iron, and of car- 
bonic acid, procured by these gentlemen. On looking at the 
tables, it will be seen, that, from the waters of the public well, 
Ballston, Dr. Meade obtained 1. 73 gr. ; from Low's the 
same quantity ; from the Congress spring, Saratoga 0-86 of a 
grain, and, from the water of Flat or Round Rock, 0*43 of a 
grain. From the same waters and the same volumes, Dr. Steel 
succeeded in separating 3*03; 2*59; 2'67; 3*24 grains of 
oxide of iron; whence it will appear, that where Dr. 
Meade found the smallest, Dr. Steel discovered the largest 
quantity ; and, conversely, that, where the latter sepa- 
rated the smallest, the former procured the largest quan- 
tity. Dr. Meade's method of obtaining the iron was, 
to expose the solid contents of the water (e. g. of Low^s 
well) to the action of air and of moisture for three weeks, 
until the iron was " reduced^' to the highest state of oxida- 
tion, and then to separate the other ingredients by the action 
of acetic acid. The metal is thus converted into the per- 
oxide, and the author quotes Mr. Chenevix as saying, that it 
is then in the fourth or highest state of oxidizement, and 
weighs as 189 to 100 of metallic iron. We were not a little 
surprised at finding that Dr. Meade took the oxide^ thus 
formed, as the same with that which existed in the water, and 
that he should have copied such a mistake as the one which be 
gives on the authority of Mr. Chenevix* He exposed the 
protoxide of iron, for three weeks, to the air, in order that, 
by converting it into the peroxide, it might be rendered inso- 
luble in acetic acid. During this change, it absorbed one pro- 
portion of oxygen, and the peroxide, thus formed, was weighed 
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and recorded in his fable, as the quantity found in the wafer* 
Dr. Meade ought to ha,ve known that there are but two oxides 
of iron,^ the black and the red, the former being considered as 
the protoxide, and the latter as the peroxide ; and that, in 
each case, the metal being represented by 100, the oxygen, in 
the first, must be considered as 30, and in the last as 45j and not 
89, as he has stated. The real quantity of oxide of iron, dis- 
solved in the water, would amount to about 0*90 of a grain. 
The same correction must be made in the weight of oxide 
^ stated in the other analyses. Dr. Steel appears to have esti- 
mated the quantity of iron by the weight of the precipitate 
produced by prussiate of lime ; but the details of the process 
are not given. From the great difficulty of forming aud of 
preserving the simple prussiate, we are inclined to suppose 
that the triple prussiate was employed, in which case, unless 
an allowance were made for the iron existing in it, the amount 
of this metal in the water must have been overrated. This 
perhaps may account for the difference in the weight of this 
ingredient observed in his and Dr. Meade's statements. 

With respect to the volume of carbonic acid contained in 
the waters, a very considerable difference will also be found 
to exist between the numbers of Drs. Meade and Steel. The 
former, in his examination of four of these liquids, states them 
as follows : 105, 101, 114, 114 cubic inches ; while the cor- 
responding analyses of the latter give 90, 95, 148, 109, in 100 
cubic inches of the water. The method practised by Dr. 
Meade to separate this volatile product, was to fill a vessel of a 
certain capacity with the water, and to invert over its orifice a 
decanter graduated into cubic inches, and filled with water at 
the' temperature of 120** ; the vessel was then placed in a sand 
bath, the contents were made to boil, and the ebullition was 
continued until the gas ceased to be extricated. After allow- 
ing the water and the air in the receiver to cool to 60^, the 
number of cubic inches of water, which had been displaced, 
was noted, and the purity of the gas was tried by lime water. 
Dr. Steel caught the gas in a bladder, and then passed it into 
a graduated vessel, filled with water, s^t the temperature of 70<*. 
In three analyses out of four, he obtained less of carbonic acid 
than Dr. Meade ; and here the difference, which is not very 



* M. Guy Lussac asserts that be has discovered a third oxide, contain- 
ing oxygen in proportion intermediate between those of the bUck and 
red ; . but the fact has been disputed. 

Vol. VI. 49 
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considerable, maj be accounted for bj the probable absorp- 
tion of a portion of gas, both by the bladder (for we pre- 
sume it was moist) and by the water, through which it was 
passed. But from, the water of the Congress spring, Dr. 
Steel obtained no less than thirty-four cubic inches more of 
carbonic acid that) Dr. Meade. Our mode, therefore, of ' ex- 
. plaining this discordancy must here fail, and we are under the 
necessity of again referring for some explanation, on this head, 
to the gentlemen who are most interested in the result. 

Dr. Steel affirms, that the elastic fluid, procured by his 
process, was pure carbonic acid, and that no other gase6us 
product could be detected. By Dr. Meade, on the contrary, 
it is stated, that a notable proportion of azote was found 
mixed with the carbonic acid ; and he has accordingly, in his 
analysis, uniformly recorded this gas as one of the aerial ingre- 
dients of these mineral waters. Although azote has been 
found in similar waters in Europe, and we thjnk it not very im* 
probable that it may be present in those of Ballston and Sara- 
toga, the mode adopted by Dr. Meade to obtain it, was not 
so satisfactory as to convince us of the truth, of his assertion. 
The gas was caught over water heated to 120** ; after cooling, 
it was repeatedly passed through fresh lime wafer, and, after 
being in contact with the liquid until the absorption ceased, 
there remained a small proportion of gaseous fluid, which was 
inferred to be azote, because it extinguished flame. Now we 
believe that the atmospheric air, contained in water, is not all 
evolved by heating it to 1:20^ ; to effect this separation it re- 
quires boiling. Supposing, then, that a portion of common 
air remained, it would be displaced by the carbonic acid, and 
would reassume its elastic form, and, when mixed with one- 
seventh of its volume of carbonic acid, it would be rendered 
incapable of supporting combustion. This, however, we offer 
merely as a conjecture. It would have been easy to have as- 
certained the presence of atmospheric air, by the mutual 
action of nitrous gas, and the oxygen which it contains; an 
experiment which is performed over water, and, consequently, 
does not require the aid of a mercurial apparatus, with which 
it appears Dr. Meade was not supplied. 

But it is time to turn our attention to a subject which will 
probably be considered by a majority of our readers of much 
more consequence than that with which we have hitherto been 
occupied ; and that is, the medicinal qualities of these waters. 
We shall, therefore, close this view of the analysis with Ibe 
remark, that the discordance exhibited throws a shade of ob- 
scurity over the real ingredients of these waters, and that it 
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would puzzle the physician, who sends his patients to th^ 
springs to decide, whether he prescribes muriates or car- 
bonates, or they are to drink any ithing more than a solution of 
common salt, chalk, magnesia, a little iron, and a great deal 
of carbonic acid. 

It seems, however, to be agreed by physicians in Europe, 
who have attended to the medicinal effects of mineral waters, 
that their operation is more salutary than that of any artificial 
combination, possessed of the same chemical properties. We 
shall not, therefore, deny to the mineral waters of Ballston 
and Saratoga the credit of many wonderful cures of various 
diseases, marked by totally different and even opposite cha- 
racters ; nor do we much care to ascertain, whether these 
cures are wrought by change of air, exercise, temperance, 
the influence of expectation, or by some mysterious virtue in 
these natural combinations. The following are Dr. Steel's re- 
marks on the effects of the waters in the diseases, for which 
they have been mdst celebrated : 

" The waters are so universally used, and their effects so 
seldom injurious, particularly to persons in health, that almost 
every one who has drank of them assumes the right to direct 
their use to others, and even empiricks, without any knowledge 
of their composition, and little or none of their effects, con- 
trive to dispose of their directions to valetudinarians, to no 
other purpose than to injure the reputation of the waters, and 
destroy the prospects of the diseased. ^ 

*' Nothing can be more absurd than the idea that governs 
many who visit the spring's for the restoration .of their health, 
that they are to recover in proportion to the quantity they 
drink ; for although persons in health may, and frequently do, 
swallow down enormous quantities of the water with impunity, 
it by no means follows, that those whose stomachs are en- 
feebled by disease, can take the same quantity with the same 
effect. Stomachs of this diescription, most frequently, reject 
the too copious draught, and save the- system from the evil 
consequences that would otherwise inevitably follow ; but 
when it happens to.be retained, the result is indeed distressing; 
the pulse becomes quick and feeble, the extremities cold, the 
bowels swollen and painful, and the whole train of nervoqs af- 
fections alarmingly increased ; and, should the unfortunate suf- 
ferer survive the effects of his imprudence, it is only to a re- 
newal of his worst apprehensions from a loss of confidence in 
what he most probably considered a last resort. 

" Among the great variety of invalids who resort to the 
springs, oone^ perhaps, receive more essential and effectual 
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benefit from tKeir use, than the Bilious and Dt/speptk. 
Jn the first, if the attack be recent, and unattended with 
any serious organic affection, It is most usually removed, in 
the course of a few days, by a free use of the Congress water ; 
but in those cases where the functions of the stomach and 
bowels have become impaired, from the long continuance of the 
disease, attended with anasarcous swellings of the extremities, 
&c. ; although the waters of this fountain may be resorted to 
with nearly (he same assurance of obtaining relief, neverthe- 
less, more caution is indispensably necessary in its administra- 
tion ; for, should a great quantity of the water be drank, with- 
out having the proper effect by the boweh and kidneys, it is 
nev^r beneficial ; but, on the contrary, frequently increases 
the most alarming symptoms of the disease. In this case I 
have been in the habit of recommeixiing the conjunction of 
some mild cathartic medicine; and, for this purpose, two or 
three grains of calomel have been given over night, followed 
in the morning with three or four tumblers of the water, with 
the happiest effect ; a few doses of this description, usually 
places the bowels in a situation to be more easily wrought upon 
by the water alone, and the patient becomes convinced of its 
efficacy in his disease, from a few days proper application. 

** In Dyspepsia, it is usual to begin a course of the waters 
with the Congress. This should be taken in the morning be- 
fore breakfast, four or five tumblers full are commonly suffi- 
cient to produce a pretty copious discbarge from the bowels, 
and, in weak irritable habits, half the quantity, or a single 
tumbler fuM, in some cases, is amply sufficient to answer the 
purpose; but in those cases where the , bowels are attended 
with an habitual constipation, the quantity of water required to 
move them is apt to prove too cold to the stomach, and, by 
producing cold chills and nausea, frequently defeats the ge- 
neral intention of its application ; this may be prevented by 
faking some suitable laxative over night, and a much less 
(| Miitity of water in the morning will answer the wishes of the 
pHtlent, without subjecting him to any inconvenience. But 
the water of the Congress is not, alone, to be depended on 
for the removal of this disease ; when the stomach and bowels 
have been sufficiently cleansed by the pleasant and innocent 
purgative properties of this water, recourse must be had \o 
the operation of the more powerful chalyheales ; these are to 
be found in the waters of the Flat Rocky the Columbian^ in 
Ellis^s Spring, and at the Spa. 

" The quantity of waters, from either of these fountains, io 
be used daily, depends, in a great measure, on the state of the 
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disease and the disposition of the stomach ; it is therefore ne- 
cessary to commence their use in small quantities at ^ time, in 
distant and regular intervals, gradually increasing the quantity 
and frequency of the draught, as may be most agreeable to the 
stomach, and least injurious to the feelings. In this way, the 
quantity may be increased to from one to two quarts a day, 
and it is questionable whether a much larger quantity may be 
drank with any additional advantage. 

*' Conjoined with the internal use of .the water, bathing 
should not be forgotten ; its exhilaratiNg effect upon the surface^ 
contributes much to the restoration of the vigour and health of 
the stomach. The cold shower bath should always be pre- 
ferred where the energy of the system is sufficient to overcome 
the effects of the cold, and produce the sen:9ation of warmth 
over the surface of the body, immediately after its applica- 
tion. Where this sensation is not produced, the cold bath 
should be dispensed with, and the tepid, or warm bath, sub- 
stituted in its stead, together with general friction, with a 
flesh brush or coarse flannel, over the whole surface. 

"*The stimulating effects of these waters, arising from their 
saline and gaseous properties, give them a decided preference 
over any other, as a bath ; and those who are labouring under a 
deficient or irregular action of the cutaneous vessels, arising 
either from a sympa^thetic affection with a diseased stomach, or 
from an original afiection of the vessels themselves, will find 
it to their advantage to persevere in its use under this form. 

" The idea of bathing before sunrise, or early in the morn- 
ing, is entirely erroneous. Before bathfng, the system should 
always receive the invigorating effect of moderate exercise 
and a nutricious repast. The hour of ten or eleven in the fore- 
noon is, therefore, the most suitable time for its application. 

*' In calculous and nephritic complaints the waters have 
long been celebrated for their efficacy ; and numerous well at- 
tested instances of their good effects can be produced, where 
the disease was not only mitigated, but effectually cured. In 
these cases the subjects of them voided large quantities of 
sand and small gravel ; and, for some years past, have felt no 
symptoms of the return of the complaint. 

^' The fountain that would seem to promise most in these 
diseases, are the Hamflton, and Taylor's Washington, as they 
contain the greatest quantity of the aerated alkali. But the 
waters have been usually drank indiscriminately for this pur- 
pose, without reference to any particular fountain ; it is, there* 
fore, probable, that the fixed air and lime add to the litlion' 
iriptic properties of thesQ waters. 
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*^ Thej should be drank id such quantities as to keep Ae 
bowels loose, and repeated sufficiently often to keep upania- 
creased secretion by the kidneys* 

" In chronic rheumatism, the virtues of the waters were ce- 
lebrated by the aborigines, and later observations confirm the 
justice of their faith. The Congress water has the most cele- 
brity in this disease. It should be drank in the morning, in 
sufficient quantities to move the bowels two or three times, fol- 
lowed, through the day, by moderate draughts of some of the 
other fountains ; and, in most instances, the shower bath will 
add much to the efficacy of the water. Following this course, 
for a length of time, gradually relaxes the rigidity of the mus- 
cles, adds strength, and facility of motion, to the diseased 
joints, and restores ease and vigour to the whole system. 

^' Scrofula is another disease for which those who are afflicted 
with it frequently become applicants to the waters, and expe- 
rience has sanctioned the belief of their utility in this afflictive 
complaint. The chalybeate waters are those from which we 
are to look for the greatest benefit ; they must be commenced 
in small doses, and the quantity gradually increased as the 
stomach will bear them, and their use continued at least 
through the summer months. There are but few of this de- 
scription that have not received advantage ; and numerous in- 
stances might be adduced, where the less seriously affected 
have perfectly recovered, in consequence of a proper course 
of bathing and drinking. 

" In dropsy, arising from viceral obstructions of long conti- 
nuance, the waters are manifestly injurious, as they invariably 
increase the swelling and add to the suffering's of the patient; 
but, in recent cases, where the affection arises simply from a 
deficient action in the absorbent vessels, the water has a sin- 
gular effect in removing it ; it should be drank in the morning 
freely, so as to produce a copious discharge from the bowels, 
and, through the day, taken in such quantities as to keep up a 
pretty constant discharge of urine. The bloating is relieved 
inimecliately, and a subsequent course of chalybeates, will 
finally establish the -permanency of the cure. 

" In Paralysis the waters have usually been singularly ser- 
viceable ; the purgative properties of the Congress render it 
most applicable to this disease, and its good effects are much 
increased by the use of the bath. 

" In chlorosis, and a variety of other complaints peculiar to 
the female sex, the waters maintain a high and deserved re- 
putation. In these cases the bowels should be kept loose by 
the use of the more purgative waters, and the stronger chaly- 
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beates should be persevered in for a length of time ; their 
good effects will be accelerated by frequent bathing and mo- 
derate exercise." 

Dr. Meade not only presents us with a very copious ac- 
count of the medicinal properties of the spring waters, but also 
occasionally steps out of his way to give his views of diseases 
and modes of cure. In treating of dyspepsia, he has afforded 
us some novel and very entertaining remarks on a complaint 
which has of late years appeared in Boston, which he has thus 
described : 

^' In Boston, in particular, of late years, a disorder has 
prevailed, to which the faculty have given the name of dys- 
jpepsia; to doubt the propriety of which, would seem to be an 
instance of some presumption. As far as my observations 
have gone, a complaint somewhat similar is there a very fre- 
quent disease. It principally makes its attacks at a very early 
period of life, reducing the patient to the utmost state of ema- 
ciation and debility : many of the symptoms are such as are 
usually observed in dyspepsia ; they are continued for a length 
of time, and are aggravated in the winter months. Children 
of the age of ten or twelve years are' not exempted from it, 
and some of the finest young men in the country are attacked 
with it from the age of fifteen to twenty-one. It soon reduces 
the patient to a state of the utmost debility and emaciation, 
such as is usual in the last stage of phthisis pulmonalis ; the 
countenance is altered, the cheeks are prominent, the eyes 
look hollow and languid, the hair often falls off, the nails are 
of a livid colour, and the pulse becomes so low, that I have, 
in one instance, been able to count only forty-five strokes in a 
minute. The persons most liable to this complaint are re- 
markable for a particular formation ; a long neck, prominent 
shoulders, narrow chest, clear skin, and thick upper lip, with 
other marks of a scrophulous diathesis. They have no cough, 
nor can any suspicion be entertained of an affection of the 
lungs during the whole of the disease. If I am correct in 
those appearances, have we not much ground for suspicion 
that there is a scrophulous disposition in the system, and that 
the whole of those symptoms $irise from an obstruction in some 
of the lymphatic glands in the neighbourhood of the stomach, 
or in those of the mesentery, similar to incipient tubercles of 
the lungs, and rendering them incapable of conveying chyle 
or nourishment to the system ? thus arises that emaciation 
which constitutes a species of marasmus, and is so similar to 
that which occurs in the latter stage of consumption." 
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Now we have no doubt that Dr. Meade may acfualljhsre 
seeD such a train of symptoms as be describl|i, at least m 
two or three individuals. The extreme debility and emacia- 
tiofif the altered counteiiajice^ the prominent cheeks {cheek 
bones), the hollow and languid eyes, the falling hair^ and 
the livid nails, have actually appeared, and Dr. Meade may 
have witnessed them, in at least two and possibly three in- 
stances. But after casting our eyes iboni us, to ascertain 
whether a disorder, with these symptoms, to which the faculty 
have given the name of dyspepsia, has really prevailed in 
Boston of late years, we must confess that none siirfa has been 
discovered. The disease which the Boston physicians have 
ventured to call dyspepsia, does not make its attacks at a very 
early period of life, but generally in subjects between twenty- 
five and forty-five years of age. It is not aggravated in 
the winter months, but is usually mitigated in these months, 
and troublesome in hot wenather. This complaint is often re- 
lieved by travelling, and by change of climate, but not by 
change to a warm climate. The persons who have had this 
disorder have not been remarkable for any particular forma- 
tion ; nor can we trace a common resemblance between them 
in any one point. This dyspepsia has appeared in yoong men 
of five and twenty, who have been careless of their regimen ; 
in robust gentlemen of forty-five, who have habitually lived 
too well ; in married ladies, whose constitutions have been im- 
paired by inattention to exercise, and too great an exertion to 
nourish their infants. People with thick upper lips, narrow 
chests, and clear skins, do not appear to have been more 
troubled with the dyspepsia than those with thin lips, dark 
skins, and black hair. Hence it would seem probable that 
the disease in question is not of a scrophulous nature ; a pro- 
bability which is strengthened by the facts, that, in the moist 
climates of Great Britain and Holland, where scrophula is the 
most common of diseases, we do not find enrolled in the long 
list ofdyspepsi8e5i//wp/on?ah*c(E and idiopathicce of Cullen and 
Sauvages, any disease upder the name of Dyspepsia Scro- 
phulosa ; while, in the dry air of Boston, where this new kind 
of dyspepsia is said to exist, it appears that scrophulous dis- 
orders are comparatively rare. We, therefore, venture to 
conclude, with deference to the authority and experience of 
the author, 

1. That this disease is t\ot of a scrophulous nature, since it 
does not occur in scrophulous climates nor constitutions. 

2. That, since it arises from the same causes as dyspepsia; 
exists in the same kind of subjects; exliibits the same symp< 
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toms, and is cured by the same means — it is neither more nor 
less than a genuine dyspepsia. 

If it be asked, whether iudigestion be actually more preva** 
lent in Boston than other American (owns, where good living 
is equally common, we should make our reply with due ih-» 
cumspection. We should allow, that a few severe an^J re- 
markable cases have existed, and exciled much aitf^ntio;! both 
here and at the Ballston springs ; but might add, yh.\i vie have 
noticed ladies and genllenien, of other Vides than Boston, who ' 
were travelling about in search of health, under tue styorc 
affliction of bilious complaints, whirh, to our eyes, exhibited 
a considerable resemblance to the Boston dyspepsia* l< wou!d 
look like presumption to say, that, in such cases, the mischief 
is more likely to pi^oceed from a weak stomach, than a corrupt 
liver; but, at least, it wilt be generally admitted by impartial 
people, that of all our organs, there is none more commonly iH 
used and over-strained than the gastric viscus. Possibly we 
might be disposed to go a little farther, and allow, that the 
stomach, in the inhabitants of Boston, is endowed with a more 
obstinate -and reluctant character than that of other people ; 
whence, instead of exhibiting its revenge for abuse, in a slow 
and gentle manner, on our ligaments and membranes in the 
form of gout, or on the liver in the shape of hilioxts com-^ 
plaints, it enters at once into a contest with the articles of food 
that are presented to it, and either repels them without cere- 
mony, or converts them into bifing acids, and horrible explo- 
sive gases, which produce the formidable train of symptoms 
described by Cullen — '* Anorexia, nausea, inflatio, ructus, ru- 
minatio, cardialgia, gastrodjnia," &c. and sometimes even (he 
more formidable phenomena, so eloquently represented by 
Dr. Meade. 

These treatises are meritorious for the industry and science 
they exhibit, and the judicious advice to the public, respect- 
ing the use of the mineral waters ; but it is to be regretted, 
that they are all deficient in a geological map of the country in 
which the springs are situated. 

J» 

A Treatise on Verminous Diseases^ preceded by the natural 
history of Intestinal fVorms, and their origin in the Human 
body. By Valerian Lewis Brer a, Professor of Clin i^ 
cal Medicine in the University of Pavia, ornamented with 
jive plates. Translated from the Italian^ with notes ^ by 
Messrs. J. Bartoli, M. D. &c. and Calvet. Paris, 1814. 

Vol. VI. 50 
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Translated from the French^ with additions, hy Jobi 6. 
CoFFiiv, M. D. 1816. One volume Svo* Boston^ Cum- 
mings and Hilliardy 1817. 

THIS is the production of an Italian physician of much 
omineiice ; has been translated from the Italian into 
French, and has now received an English dress, from a gentle- 
man to whom we have been before indebted for similar labours. 
The translation is very faithful^ 4ind the work is considerably 
enlarged and enriched with additions from various sources, by 
the translator. It is accompanied with plates, which are accu- 
rate and handsome copies of those attached to the original 
work, and do honour to the American artist. 

The work is divided into four lectures, with copious notes, 
containing numerous references to writers on the several divi- 
sions of the subject. 

Lecture First. 

The first lecture treats of the natural history of that class of 
worms, which inhabit the human body. This class consists of 
the following genera, viz. : 

1st. TsBnia. 

2d. Vermis Vesicularis. 

3d. Triocephaius. 

4th. Ascaris Verraicularis. 

5th. Lumbricoides. 
A description of each genus is given, of which we will 
attempt a short abstract, as nearly, as possible in the words 
of the translation. 

1st. The taenia. This is a very long worm, which seems to 
be formed by a chain of flat articulations, united together by 
means of a border or edge^ varying in breadth and thickness. 
It is divided into head, neck, body and tail. The head is 
sometimes so small, that it cannot be distinguished without the 
microscope. It resembles a small tubercle, and ri^es on the 
anteriour extremity of its body, called neck. It is furnished 
with four apertures, which are eminences in some worms, and 
depressions in others. From each of these four openings, 
proceeds a canal for nourishment, which extends to all the 
articulations. In the human taenia, a central tube fa5is been 
observed, which the animal has the power to elongate, and 
which also is an instrument for jiourishment, and is supposed to 
be the mouth of a canal, which extends to all the articulations. . 
Some naturalists suppose that nourishment is Tikewise obtained 
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by means of lateral papillae, wifh small mouths, situated on the 
edges of each articular internode. . The neck is formed by ihe 
assemblage of small articulations, which become broader, longer 
and larger, as they, approach the body of the worm. Those 
of the body increase, till they arrive at the middle point be- 
tween the two extremities, when they diminish, but not in the 
same proportion. But it may be said, that the joints of the 
taenia diminish in size, as they recede from the centre (o either 
extremity of the anioial. The neck, however, is always the 
smallest part. The tail terminates by a piece quite truncated, 
or cut off and raised on its sides in the form of two hooks, 
rounded at their summit. 

The taenia is oviparous, and is supposed to be hermaphro- 
dite. It is very tenacious of life, and sustains a high degree 
of temperature, before it is destroyed. It usually occupies 
the small intestines, but is occasionally found in the stomach. 

This genus is divided into two species, the armed and the 
unarmed taenia. The first species, or armed taenia, is also 
called taenia cucurbitina, or solitary worm. It varies in its 
appearance, according to its age, food, &c. but its specific cha- 
racter is designated by the presence of two pointed and protu- 
berant appendices, with which the head is armed, and which, 
by analogy, are called crotchets or fangs ; these can be seen, 
by the naked eye*: By the aid of the microscope, and by 
stretching the head a little, these fangs are seen to be extended 
into a small crown, perfectly circular, and stellated ; and in the 
centre of this is the central tube mentioned above. Bv means 
of these fangs the worm fixes himself with great pertinacity to 
the mucous root of the intestines, and produces in the part 
sharp pricking, one of the distinguishing marks of the presence 
of this species. 

The second species, or unarmed taenia, commonly known by 
the nam^ of taenia lata, differs from the other, principally by the 
absence of the crown of fangs attached to the head of that 
species. But it is also flatter, somewhat resembling a ribbon ; 
it is whiter, and its articulations are less distinctly marked. 
Its head is very minute, and, in general, the joints of the neck 
are very thin, being almost imperceplible. 

The second genus is what our author denominates tie vesi- 
cular worm. The only instance, in which he relates to have 
seen this animal, was in the brain of a man, who died in conse- 
quence of some uncommon affection of the head. In the late- 
ral ventricles of this brain, were discovered " two large clusters 
of hydatids, extending along the branches of the plexus choro- 
jdes, to which they were so intimately attached," that they 
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could not be separaied without learing the substance of the 
plexuti. " This collection of hydatids being removed fromt\ift 
brain, and atlentively examined, we saw," says the writer, 
<* mat each linle bladder contained a real worm, of a structure 
quife singular, it was composed of a head similar to that of 
the Iffinia, and a vesicle full of water." In fact it was sup* 
pused, that each little bladder was the body of a worm, and 
th'it the addition of a head, situated without (he bladder, com* 
pleted the hydatid. It is thought *^ that the greater part of 
hydatids may be reduced to real vesicular worms." The 
American translator has added to the fourth lecture, an inte- 
resting history of hydatids from Monro's morbid anatomy. It 
i^ a valuable addition to this book, especially to those who 
have not access to the work of Monro; for whether we admit 
them to be animals or not, they constitute a disease of the 
human body ; and it is, therefore, important to the physician 
to be familiar with their appearance and morbid effects. The 
following remark of our author, viz. ^Mhat it geems probable, 
from observations already made, that this worm commonly 
resides in those parts of the body, which abound in lymphatic 
vessels," and this note from Soemnierring, that ^' sometimes 
hydatids are true varices of lymphatic vessels," would seem 
to point to a much more probable source of their origin and 
. peculiar aspect, than the supposition, that they are living 
animals. 

The third genus is the triocephalus, or capillary bead. It 
is an uncommon worm, and has been found only in the large 
intestines of some half-stdrved or sickly subjects after death. 
*'Its form is that of a spiral line, and its largest part does not 
surpass half a line in diameter. Its length is from an inch and 
a quarter to two inches. The extremity terminating in a 
very fine filamentous elongation is ascertained to be the head 
of the animal. It is not hermaphrodite. 

The fourth genus, the ascaris vermicularis, is more familiar 
to us ; it is a round filiform worm, fine and slender at both 
ends, and from four or five lines to an inch in length. It has a 
surprising contractility, and to this we are probably to attribute 
those irrilations of the intestines, and particularly the anus, 
which torment the sick, especially children. The surface of 
this worm is full of wrinkles, which seem to be foimed by a 
multitude of rings. I(s anterior extremity, or head, is obtuse; 
its posterior end, or tail, is slender and shiny. It resides prin- 
cipally in the large intestines, but it is occasionally found in 
other parts of the body, where the mucous fluids abound, as 
the bladder, stomach, oesophagus, &c. The sex is distinct in 
each individual. 
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The fifth genus, or lambricoides, is very common. It is 
perfectly round, commonly about the size of a writing quill ; 
most frequently from six to ten fingers breadth in length. Its 
colour is white, sometimes resembling flesh colour. The whole 
surface of the body is wrinkled and annular, and tapers to 
both extremities. The head is furnished with three hemisphe- 
rical and pyramidal eminences, in (he centre of which there is 
a triangular aperture, called its mouth. With these three pro- 
tuberances, it fixes itself to the intestines, and by closing these 
in such a manner as to form a hard and sharp point, sometimes 
perforates them, and makes its way into the abdomen, gall 
bladder, urinary bladder, kidneys, &c. 

Linnaeus supposed this worm to be the same species as the 
lumbricus terrestris ; but they are ascertained to be difierent 
in several respects,^ and particularly in their sexual arrange- 
ments ; the first being male and female in different individuals, 
the last hermaphrodite. 

Lecttire Second. 

The second lecture discusses the question of the origin of 
human worms ; and the theory of equivocal generation is inge- 
niously opposed. The principal arguments are, Ist. That 
human worms are endowed with organs of procreation, in the 
same manner as other more perfect animals. This argument 
may bQ strengthened by the reflection, that the perfect order 
of nature does not permit any thing superfluous or unneces- 
sary; and, therefore, if so efficient a means as spontaneous 
genecation had been provided for the continuance of the species 
of these animals, they would not have been- furnished with 
sexual organs. 

2d. This theory is directly opposed to the general laws of 
nature, in the reproduction of other animals. There is no well 
ascertained instance of a resort to this mode of generation ; 
and it is not reasonable to suppose, that a particular exception 
would be made in the production of this class of worms. 

They are oviparous, and the same species are found in other 
animals, and, in fact, in those animals which make our common 
food. Hence the difficulty of their first introduction into the 
human body is very much lessened. The eggs being once 
swallowed, and favourably situated, the animal would soon be. 
developed. But worms are found in the liver and kidneys of 
animals, and, they are said to have been found also in infants, 
who have died at birth. These accounts are not so well au- 
thenticated, as to be received without reserve ; but, admitting 
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them to be true, the difficulty, which they would seem to op- 
pose, is obviated by the fact, that these eggs are so extremelj 
small, that they may pass from ^the stomach and intestines into 
the circulation, and may thence be deposited in the most 
secret parts of the body. But we must refer readers to the 
work itself, for the details of this investigation. If there be 
difficulties on the side of the question advocated by our author, 
they cannot equal those, which attend the supposition of equi- 
vocal generation. No difficulty can be greater, than to con- 
ceive, that mere matter should so arrange its particles as to 
form an organized and living being, and even so as to maintain 
uniformly those definite and nice distinctions, which constitute 
the diifereiSce of species. 

^ Lecture Third. 

In this lecture we have an interesting account of the multi- 
tudinous symptoms produced by worms, of which it is impos- 
sible to present a just idea by any abstract, proper to be given 
in this place. Some of the common and most general symp- 
toms, recorded in this lecture, are, a variable countenance, 
suddenly changing from red to pale, or leaden colour ; swelling 
of th^ lower eyelids ; eyes dull and sad, and the pupils evi- 
dently dilated ; insupportable itchings in the nostrils ; head- 
ache and sometimes delirium and phrenitis ; uneasy sleep ; 
grinding of the teeth ; sometimes fainting and vertigo ; dry 
and convulsive cough ; difficult respiration ; hard and rapid 
pulse ; irregular appetite ; emaciated body ; and tumid belly, 
which is often the seat of severe pain. 

Two most instructive cases will be found attached to this 
lecture, well worth reprinting, were not the book accessible io 
every one. 

The particular symptoms, denoting the presence of each 
kind of worm, are next detailed. Those indicating the pre- 
sence of taenia are, a sense of pain in the belly, produced by 
something alive ; occasional pricking or biting in the region 
of the stomach ; a sort of undulating swelling and subsidence 
of the belly ; great appetite, but a gradually increasing ema- 
ciation and weakness, &c. 

The presence of the ascaris vermicularls is indicated bv a 
dull feeling of irritation, or a tedious and intolerable itching in 
the lower part of the rectum, where they principally reside. 
They often produce severe local, besides many of the ge- 
neral symptoms excited by the other kinds of worms. 
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The local symptoms of the lumbricoides are, a coHc and a 
rumbling in the belly, which is often very tumid and hard ; a 
pungent and rending pain^ particularly in the umbilical region, 
caused by the attempts of the worm to perforate the in« 
testines, Sec. 

The symptoms produced by the vesicular 'worm, and the 
triocephalus, are not so well ascertained. We must refer to 
the work itself for all that is known of them, and for many 
other particulars relating to the symptoms produced by other 
worms. We will, however, make one more extract from that 
part of this lecture, which treats on the sympathetic alTections 
from worms : " Among other affections of this kind, the fol- 
lowing formidable list should be noficed ; viz. intermission of 
the pulse, palpitation of the heart, syncope, vertigo, loss of 
speech, blindness, buzzing in the ears, dejection of mind, stu- 
pidity,, delirium, contractions in sleep, disturbed thoughts, 
inquietude, anxiety, hiccough, convulsions, epilepsy, apo- 
plexy," &c. &c. 
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The fourth and last lecture is on the treatment of verminous 
diseases. Some general principles are first stated, which are 
to be observed in the treatment of these diseases. An exami- 
nation is then made of the principal remedies from the vege- 
table and mineral kingdoms, which have either been extolled, 
or have been really useful for the expulsion of worms. Some 
of these, which have merit, are not used, and perhaps are 
little known in this country. 

The treatment of taenia has received particular attention. 
Several celebrated methods for the expulsion of this worm are 
detailed ; they have all, it seems, been successful under favour- 
able circumstances; and though they will probably be often 
superseded by the use of the oil of turpentine, they should 
be treasured in remembrance, as resources in time of failure 
of this remedy, which may happen in xBases attended with 
some uncontrolable peculiarities. 

In this place the American translator has added a history of 
the introduction, and of the progress of the use of the oil of 
turpentine, as a remedy against tsenia ; the account is taken 
principally from the second volume of the Medio-Chirurgical 
Transactions. The evidence is strong in its favour, and it 
has continued to accumulate by the successful issue of new 
cases. It has been given to children in dosQs of from one to 
two ounces, and to adults from three to four ounces, and re- 
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Eeated iTt short intervals. It is, hoHrever, a remedy which shodd 
e emplojed with some degree of caution; for such doses u 
these may be considered extravagant. 

For the removal of the ascaris vermicularis, enemas are the 
appropriate applications. For this purpose the following sub- 
stances are recommended, viz. Muriate of soda, oleum ricioi; 
all bitter substances, particularly the semina santonici. The 
American Translator mentions the oil of turpentine. Cathar- 
tics should be occasionally administered during the use of the 
enemas. 

Among the many articles recommended for the expulsion of 
iumbrico'ides, the dolicos pruriens, or cowitch, is praised by 
the American Translator. This substance is supposed to act 
mechanically upon the worms, and to render their situation 
very uncomfortable, and is, at the same time, harmless to the 
coats of the stomach and. intestines. It should be preceded 
by a cathartic, which should be occasionally repeated during 
the administration of the cowitch. For the same purpose as 
the cowitch, an amalgam of tin and mercury is commended. 
This form of amalgam was first introduced to notice by Dr. 
Fisher, President of the Mass. Medical Society, in the Me- 
dical Communications of that Society, vol. 1st. 

Chaberts oil, it seems, is also an article of reputation for 
the expulsion of worms. It is the result of a distillation of 
one part of empyreumatic animal oil, and three parts of spirit 
of turpentine, mixed and allbwed to stand four days. It is 
said, " No species of worms can elude the destructive force 
of .this distilled oil." It is thought particularly useful against 
worms of animals ; for instance, the bets of horses, &c. 

Many miscellaneous facts concerning worms, which infest 
other parts of the body than the intestinal canal, are added bj 
the American Translator ; some of the most curious only can 
be referred to. — ^^Ist. An account of a method of curing the 
malis draconis, or guinea worm. 2d. History of the effects of 
worms in the bladder. 3d. Case in which the larvae of in- 
sects were discharged from the eyes, nose, mouth, and ears. The 
eggs were first deposited in an issue on the back of the neck, 
and the maggots must have made their way along the cellular 
membrane ; they caused the most distressing pains of the 
head. 4th. Case of a seven years almost uninterrupted head- 
ache, relieved at last by discharging from the nose a number 
of worms ; they were induced to quit their residence by the 
application of assafoetida, taken as a snufT. 

We cannot pretend to have noticed all the valuable contents 
of this volume ; nor was it our intention to do so. It is a 
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book which every physician ought to purchase, not only for 
its own worth, but to reward the gentleman, who has laboured 
at its translation, and to encourage the publication of valuable 
medical works on our side of the waters. 



MedicO'Chirurgical Transactions^ vol. vii. part ii, 8vo. pp. 
300. London, 1816. Longman and Co. 

[From tbe London Medical Repository.] 

• 

IN our analysis, of the first part of this volume, we noticed 
the papers it contained, not in the order of their arrange- 
ment in the work, but according to the affinity of their sub- 
jects; and we purpose to adopt the saitie plan in our ex- 
amination of the part iiow before us. It contains eighteen. 
essajs. 

The only anatomical paper is the Description of an Extra* 
Uterine Fcetus contained in the Fallopian Tube ; by George 
Langsta£f, Esq. surgeon. The patient '^ was forty years of 
age, had borne five children, and was delivered of a full grown 
living child seven months previous to the last stated concep- 
tion." Her dissolution was sudden, without being preceded 
by any illness, and the only symptoms which marked the fatal 
attack, were ^^ a violent pain in the lower part of the abdomen, 
accompanied with sickness of stomach, and a disposition to 
faint." On opening the abdomen, two quarts of blood were 
found, " chiefly in a fluid state, covering the intestines, and 
occupying the pelvic region ; and which, on investigation, 
were found to have cpme from the right fallopian tube, which 
'^ was dilated to about the magnitude of a moderate sized hen's 
egg, and had burst in two places." The enlargement was dis- 
covered to have proceeded from the increasing size of an 
ovum, which contained *' a foetus of about eight weeks, float- 
ing in the liquor amnii." On laying open the uterus, which 
was larger than in the unimpregnated state, the vessels were 
found to be large, but empty ; in the cavity and neck was much 
gelatinous matter ; and when this was washed off, the internal 
surface of the viscus looked very vascular ;" but there was no 
decidua, and the cervix was not closed as it is during utero- 
gestation. In every other respect the body was free from any 
appearance of organic disease. 

This case differs from others, of a nearly similar nature on 
record, chiefly in having the cervix uteri opeii, <' a decidua 

Vol. VI. 51 
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not having been formed." With regard to the cause of \W 
laceration of the fallopian tube, and the obliterating of Us 
canal, Mr. Langstaff thus expresses faionself: — 

*' In consequence of the regular development of the ovum, 
the containing parts are distended beyond their capability, 
and become attenuated ; progressive absorption takes place; 
the vessels supplying the ovum, which are necessarily enlarg- 
ed, suffer in the destructive action ; and from their not having 
been obliterated by adhesive inflammation, their coats are 
gradually absorbed, they burst, and the blood now finding free 
access to the sac, which is already rendered extremely thin, it 
bufsts as in aneurism, the blood is propelled into the cavity of 
the abdomen, and thus life is extinguished. 

^* One of the most remarkable, and I believe unique circum- 
stances in this case is, that no communication existed between 
the utefus and the ovum, the canal of the tube being complete- 
ly obliterated ; and it is also worthy of remark, that there 
was only the corpus luteum in the right ovariuoi, which has 
been described ; all the ova, except this, having appeared to 
be produced by the opposite ovary. 

** It would be impossible to state accurately, whether this 
obstruction took place, before the fallopian impregnation, or in 
consequence of it ; but in a physiological point of view it 
would be very desirable to ascertain this point, as it woold 
satisfactorily account for the detention of the ovum, and refute 
the opinion entertained by some physiologists, that the semen 
must be in actual contact with the ovum for the production of 
the species. 

'^ From the complete state of obliteration of the tube, I must 
confess I feel inclined to suppose, that it was not effected by 
adhesion in consequence of inflammation from the last concep- 
tion ; or else, from the same cause, why was not the extremity 
of the tube obliterated ?" — p. 445. 

We have already given our readers the substance of the 
next paper which we should olherwise notice, intitled. Micros- 
copic Observations on the Structure of Bone; by ^ohn How- 
ship, Esq. and also, that of a pathological communication, 
containing Observations on the Condition of the Bones in 
Rickets^ with an account of some circumstances not before 
noticed, relating to the Process of Restoration which takes 
place in them ; by Edward Stanley, Esq.* We have now 
only to remark, that both essays possess very considerable in- 
terest and merit. 



* Vide Repository^ vol. vii. p. 5, 6. 
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The next pathological paper is an Account of a Case of 
curious Imperfection of Vision; by Whitlock Nicholl, M.D. 
The subject of this imperfect vision is a boy eleven years old, 
bealfhy and intelligent, with grey eyes, having a yellow tinge 
surrounding the pupil. The peculiarity consists in his con- 
founding green colours with red, or with brown, according to 
the degree of (he darkness of their shades : thus; pale green 
he calls light red ; common green, red ; and dark bottle green, 
brown. With red also he confounds dark yellows and light 
browns, although he calls light yellow by its proper name. 
Blues of every shade he designates properly, but light red and 
pink he also calls light blue. This peculiarity seems to be de- 
rived from the mother's side of the family, her father and one 
of his brothers having had the same imperfection of vision. 
No attempt is made to explain the circumstance. 

.We know an instance of a yoting lady, who was suddenly 
attacked, whilst in Jamaica, with a violent pain of the head, 
which was relieved by bleeding ; but for a very considerable 
time afterwards, every object appeared of a fiery red colour, 
and this deception continued for some weeks after she return- 
ed to England. The eyes, when examined, did not indicate 
any appearance of locat disease, by which the phenomenon 
could be explained. 

The surgical papers are seven in number. The first which 
we shall notice, the first also of the part, but the twentieth of 
the volume, consists of Observations and Cases relating to 
the Operation for Artificial Pupil ; in a letter from Mr. Mau- 
noir, of Geneva, to Professor Scarpa, of Pavia, with the Pro- 
fessor's answer. Mr. Maunoir's first operation was on the 
Marquis of Bea^umanoir. From a narrative di'awn up by the 
patient himself, it appears that the sigbt of both eyes had 
been lost from successive attacks of inflammation ; and when 
Mr. MaUnoir examined them, " they were large, prominent, 
the upper eyelid rather red than white, and slightly swelled; 
the conjunctiva covered with vessels a Trttle too full; the 
iris of a bluish grey colour, and presenting, instead of the 
pupil in the centre, a white spot of the size of a small pin'g 
head."— p. 305. * 

It was impossible to ascertain correctly the state of the 
crystalline lens behind this opacity of the capsule, which was 
adherent to the iris in both eyes ; but its transparency was 
inferred, as the patient " preserved the faculty of distinguishing 
very clearly the transition from darkness to light." The ope^ 
ration was performed in the following manner : — ' 
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<< The patient being seated on a chair, and having the hnd 
inclined upon a cushion, I placed myself behind him, and wiAl . 
the fore finger of the left hand confining the upper ejelid, 
whilst an assistant depressed the lower ; I made with the right 
hand a semicircular incision in the lower and external part of 
the cornea. This incision occupied a full third of the circum- 
ference of the membrane. A quick movement of the eye 
during the operation, obliged me to bring the edge of the in- 
strument so low as to cut slightly the conjunctiva, which oc- 
casioned a slight haemorrhage ; but the application of a sponge 
dipped in cold water and a moment's repose, remedied this 
little accident. On re-opening the eye, the iris was seen pro- 
jecting a little from the wound in the cornea. I replaced it 
with the blunt point of my scissors. Introducing the two 
blades closed into the anterior chamber, and then opening theni„ 
I caused the pointed blade to penetrate the iris, leaving the 
blunt blade between that membrane and the eornea ; then clos- 
ing the scissors, a perpendicular incision of the iris resulted, 
describing a little more than half the chord of an arc of two 
fifths of the circumference of the iris, traced on the side of 
the temple. This first incision not having occasioned the for- 
mation of a pupil of the necessary size, I introduced the scis- 
sors into the iris a second time a little obliquely, and imme- 
diately the pupil appeared of a satisfactory form and size, bat 
exhibiting the crystalline entirely opake. 

*^ The second stroke of the scissors had divided the cap- 
sula : I therefore introduced a small curette, in order to en- 
deavour to destroy what adhered of the crystalline to the 
shrunk and contracted circumference of the old pupil. It will 
be seen presently that this attempt did not succeed. Lastly, 
I effected the passage of a portion of the opake lens by means 
of a slight pressure with a large scoop exercised on the lower 
part of the globe of the feye. The crystalline, which was of 
a cheesy consistence, came out with the greatest ease, and 
though it was not entirely removed, yet a sufficient quantity 
was discharged to leave the artificial pupil of a most perfect 
black. This new pupil was on the side of the temple ; and at 
the exterior and lower part of the iris. The old pupil which 
had neither changed in form or size, and remained always clos- 
ed by a white opake body, was not comprised within the area 
of the new pupil, but was situated internally, and above it. 
The new pupil had the form of an irregular trapezium/ The 
Marquis received immediately some confused idea of objects 
in the light."— p. 30r. ^ 
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The patient could not distinguish any object for the first 
three weeks after that operation, but before four months had 
elapsed, the remainder of the lens being absorbed, he could read 
'^ written characters of the size of a fourth of an inch," and 
could otherwise see tolerably well. The other eye was ope- > 
rated on in a similar manner, except that the lens was alto- 
gether extracted ; but the sight obtained was less perfect. Two 
other operations are also described, both of wbich^ were attend- 
ed with successful results. In the last of these the crystalline 
was opake, and adhered to the lower circumference of the iris, 
and the edge of the closed pupil : but this circumstance. Pro- 
fessor Scarpa, in his answer, regards as of little importance, 
and recommends the extraction of the lens with its capsule, 
through an incision ^' upon the iris proportioned to the size of 
the body to be extracted." He also advises that, after the 
complete ^^ extraction of the crystalline with its opake capsule, 
by means of the least possible introduction of instruments, 
the artificial pupil ought not to be too near the incision in 
the cornea." We extract the following suggestions of this 
illustrious surgeon for the gratification of our readers : — 

" After reflecting attentively upon this situation of the arti- 
ficial pupil, and upon the obstacles which it presents to the 
operator, it appears to me, if I am not greatly deceived, that 
a method of operation compounded of that of Wenzel, and of 
your own, would perfectly answer the desired end. Wenzel, 
as you are aware, made an incision upon the cornea and the 
iris with a single stroke of his instrument, taking care that this 
tranverse incision should pass through or underneath the cen- 
tre of the enclosed pupil. He then took oflT, by means of the 
scissors, a portion of the edge of the iris, for the double pur- 
pose of extracting with facility the opake crystalline with its 
capsule, and of leaving a permanent artificial pupil of suffi- 
cient size. In the method which I would suggest, after having 
made, in the manner of Wenzel, a transverse incision in the 
iris and in the cornea, I would introduce your scissors, blunt- 
ed at both points, into the anterior chamber of the aqueous 
humour, with which I would make an incision in the iris, di- 
verging from the cut made by the knife, so that your usual 
triangular edge might be the result, having a curvilinear side. 
This aperture, which requires only a single stroke of the scis- 
sors, will be, I think, sulQSciently large to allow easy egress to 
the crystalline and the capsule ; and this so much the more 
easily, in proportion as the point of adherence of the capsule 
to the iris, is comprehended, either entirely, or in a great mea- 
sure, within the two incisions. By this means the facility of 
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making the crystalline ahd the capsule pass obliquely out from 
the iris will be increased, on account of the enlarged space 
that will result from the cut with the scissors diverging from 
that made by the knife ; and I should prefer this incision with 
the knife to the puncture made by you in the iris of Saillard, 
to afford a passage to the blade of the scissors. Besides this, 
the direction and the situation of the triangular edge of the 
iris will be calculated to leave a pupil not only permanent, and 
sufficiently large, but also placed opposite to the cut in the 
cornea, and accordingly more convenient for the purposes of 
vision ] especially if it fall upon the side of the iris nearest 
the nose, which ought, if possible, always to be the case." — 
p. 318. 

The nejct surgical paper is a Case of a Wound of the Pe- 
roneal Artery, successfully treated by Ligature; by George 
James Guthrie, Esq.; and is marked by that judgmenh and 
decision, which so strongly characterize every operation 
of this excellent surgeon. The artery was wounded on the 
18lh of June, at the battle of Waterloo, by a musket ball, 
*' which entered the right leg immediately behind and below 
the inner head of the tibia, inclining downwards, and under or 
before a part of the soleus and gastrocnemius muscles, and 
coming out through them four inches and three quarters below 
the Jiead of the Bbula, nearly in the middle, but towards the 
side of the calf of the leg."— p. 332. 

No considerable haemorrhage occurred, however, until the 
1st of July, when the tourniquet was applied. Notwithstand- 
ing a considerable quantity of blood had been lost, yet there 
were symptoms of considerable fever: the pulse was 110; 
and, on passing the finger into the external opening of the 
wound, a sort of small aneurismal tumour could be felt under 
the fibula ; and when this was pressed against, the haemorrhage 
ceased, " indicating that the peroneal artery was in all proba- 
bility the only vessel wounded." As there was much blood 
effused between the muscles, which might have in the event of 
inflammation ensuing, led on to gangrene, the operation was 
determined upon, and thus performed : — 

" The man being laid on his face with the calf of the leg 
uppermost, I made an incision near seven inches in length in 
the axis of the limb, taking the shot-hole nearly as a central 
point, and carried it by successive strokes through the gastroc- 
nemius and soleus muscles towards the peroneal artery, which 
I attempted to discover, but this was more difficult than might 
be supposed, after such an opening had been made. The 
parts were not easily separated, from the inflammation that bad 
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taken place, and those in the immeiliate track of the ball were 
in the differing stages from sphacelus to a state of health, as 
the ball in its course had produced itB effect upon them, or 
their powers of life were equal or unequal to the injury sus- 
tained. 

** The sloughing matter mixed with coagulated blood readily 
yielded to the back of the knife^ but was not easily dissected 
out. The spot where the arterial blood came from was distin- 
guishable through it, but the artery could not be perceived, 
the depth of the wound rendering any operation on it difficult. 
To obviate this inconvenience, I made a transverse incision 
outwards from the shot-hole to the edge of the fibula, which 
enabled me to turn back two little flaps, and gave greater fa- 
cility in the use of my instruments. 1 could now pass a tena- 
culum under the spot from whence the blood came, which I 
raised a little with it, but could not distinctly see the wound- 
ed artery in the altered state of parts so as to secure it 
separately. I therefore passed a sm^ll needle, bearing two 
threads, a sufficient distance above the tenaculum, to in- 
duce me to believe it was in sound parts, but including 
very little in the ligature, when the haemorrhage ceased : an- 
other was passed in the same manner below, and the tenaculum 
withdrawn.. The coagula under the soleus were removed, the 
cavity washed out by a stream of warm water injected through 
the external opening, the wound gently drawn together by two 
or three straps of adhesive plaster, and the limb envelop- 
ed in cloths constantly wetted with cold water. The pa- 
tient was placed on milk diet." — p. 334. 

The cure went on favourably ; the ligatures carpe away on 
the eighth day from the operation ; and no untoward circum- 
stance occurred but a small abscess on the edge of the soleus, 
which soon closed after its contents were evacuated. The 
Vnan, who, at the time of writing the case, was in the York 
Hospital, could walk for a short distance without appearing 
lame. He suffered an occasional cramp in the ball of the foot, 
but this is attributed rather to some additional injury done to 
the nerves by the passage of the musket bait, than to the 
operation. 

[To be CoDtinued.] 



INTELLIGENCE 



Domestic. 

Medical Lectures. 

THE' lectures of the Medical InstitutioD of Harvard Uni- 
versity will commence, at the Medical College in Boston, 
on the third Wednesday in November. 
Anatomy and Surgery^ by Dr. Warrbn. 
Chemistry^ by Dr. Gorham. 

Principles and Practice of Midwifery ^ by Dr. CHAsrifiNG. 
Materia Medica^ by Dr. Bigelow. , 

' Theory and Practice of Medicine^ by Dr. Jacksoi^. 

Dr. Jackson is Dean of the Faculty of Medi(5ine5 for the 
following year. 

Medical Graduates in^ Harvard University. 

At the public examination for the degree of Doctor in 
Medicine, held at Cambridge, in August, the remainder of the 
Candidates defended their dissertations, and received the de- 
gree of Doctor in Medicine at the public commencement. 

1. James Barr^ jun. of New Ipswich, on "Dropsy." 
2. Alfred Baylies of Taunton, Dissertation on " Pneumo- 
nia." 3. John J. Carlton of Andover, on " Dysentery." 
4. Frederick Gushing of South Berwick, on " the causes, 
symptoms and mode of treatment of the disease called Ne- 
crosis." 5. Ebeneser Hobbs of Weston, on the internal use 
of Cantharides. 6. Samuel Johnson of Andover, on " Chole- 
ra Morbus." 7 , Amos Nourse oi Bolton, on "the Ergot of 
Rye, employed in Amenorrhaea and Uterine Haemorrhage." 
8. 8eth Washburn of Northampton, on " the use of Corrosive 
Sublimate in Typhus gravior." 

N.B. The names of Medical Graduates at the Spring ex- 
amination have already been published. 

Prevalent Diseases. 

The early part of the summer was remarkable for its uni- 
form warmth, and for the regular descent of moderate show- 
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ers of faio. These causes produced a season of uncommon 
fertility. In the month of July, the town of Charlestown, 
separated from Boston only by Charles river, was assailed by 
a malignant dysentery. Soon after, the same disease appear- 
ed in Cambridge, at about three miles from Charlestpwn, and 
with similar symptoms. The soil of Cambridge is sandy 
and dry. The place is remarkable for its healthiness. That 
part of it, which was the principal seat of the disorder 
is low, and near the river, in which the tide flows, and near the 
salt marshes, which border on the river. In one of the small 
streets thus situated, aUnost every family was affected, and in 
one family, four persons became victims of the disorder.' 
The invasion of disease was preceded by the appearance of 
a change in the secretions of the tongue ; by nausea, by loss of 
strength, and pain, not generally very acute, in the lower part of 
the abdomen. Then followed evacuations from the bowels, once 
in 30, 15 and in some cases, once in 10 minutes, accompanied 
with pain and tenesmus. The pulse very quick, often weak. 
The skin not so hot as in common dysentery, nor the febrile pa- 
roxysms so long, nor so severe. But, however violent the ap- 
pearances of fever were at first, they soon diminished, the 
' skin inclined to coldness at least in the extremities, the pulse 
became extremely quick and weak, and the tongue black and 
dry. A few persons were struck down at once, and without 
any distinct paroxysms of fever, and even without frequent 
discharges from the bowels, died in three or four days. A 
greater number died between the tenth and fifteenth. Those 
who reached the fourth week of the disease^ presented a clean, 
deeply red tongue, frequent discharges of dark coloured 
blood, or small quantities of mucus, and great debility. The 
tongue soon became apthous, and the patient slowly wasted 
away. Emetics sometimes produced a temporary [remission 
of the disease. All the purgatives seemed to be used without 
benefit. Injections of ipecacuanha, of opium, or of mucilagi- 
nous substances were not usually productive of any advantage. 
If any particular plan of treatment had influence on the dis- 
ease, it seemed to be that in which tonics were combined with 
purgatives, at an early period, the tonics being afterwards 
pursued very closely, until a remission of the symptoms took 
place. 

The disease at Cambridge, prevailed in the months of Au- 
gust and September, and proved fatal to about fifty people ; 
double the number of deaths which usually occur in that place 
in a year. Soon after the appearance of this disorder at Cam- 

Vol. VI. 62 
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bridge, complaints of the stomach and bowels become pr$^%- 
ient in Boston. At first,- a great number of cases of cholen 
morbus were observed, with symptoms unusuallj violent. 
The vomiting commonly attendant on this complaint was^so ob- 
stinate,. that often a number of days passed without |he possi- 
bility oi procuring evacuations froQi the bowels ; but when it 
did happen that evacuations were produced, the patients were, 
relieved, and rarely fell into dysenfery or fever. It may be 
remarked that the appearance of bile was not uniformly attend- 
ant on the vomiting in these cases: but that, on the contrary, 
in some of the worst specimens of the disease, no bile was 
exhibited, either from the stomach or intestines, from the com- 
mencement to the close of the disease. In such cases, it is 
fair to believe that this cholera morbus, so called, was not 
brought on by excess of bile in the stomach or intestines; 
but rather by want of that liquid, and the existence of indigest- 
ed, or morbific substances : by morbific it is meant to say 
putrid, acid or acrid matters. In the treatment of cholera 
morbus, three methods of attacking (he disease were employ- 
ed, according to circumstances, 1. By emetics. 2. By purga- 
tives. 3. By opium. On the whole it appeared that those 
cases, where emetics could be administered and were adminis- 
tered in the beginning, terminated most speedily and favoura- 
ble^. Bleeding, so far as it was employed by the reporter, 
did not mitigate the pain, nor check the vomiting. 

The dysentery was marked by a want of those symptoms 
of high inflammation, which used to accompany it. Hence 
bleeding could rarely be employed with advantage. The 
evacuations were commonly of blood or bloody mucus, and 
excessively frequent. The tongue, at first covered with a 
whitish furr, gradually changed this appearance for a brown 
or black ^colour, with a disposition to become dry. The 
pain was not so atrocious as in the more inflammatory dysente- 
ries, but the tenesmus was a very constant and troublesome 
symptom, and soon produced such swelling of the rectum, as 
to prevent the use of injections. . The severe cases lasted 
two or three weeks ; and even after this time, the appearance 
of blood in the evacuations, continued for some time. In the 
treatment of this disorder, small emetics, frequently repeated, 
had a sensible effect in alleviating the symptoms. The use of 
these remedies was followed or alternated with purgatives, 
among which there seemed to be none, decidedly preferable. 
Small purgative doses of jalap with the submuriate of quick- 
silver, senna with {aromatics, and the saline purgatives were 
mostly employed. Few patients could dispense with the use 
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of opium at night, and many had it continually, in combination 
with the purgatives. The submuriate of quicksilver could 
, not be made to produce its peculiar effect on the system, and 
of course was of no use, but as a purgative. Injections, even 
with opium, n'ere not useful ; and those of ipecacuanha were 
injurious. The injection of warm olive oil gave relief in a 
few instances. After the disorder was a little advanced, 
the symptoms demanded the use of bark in combination with 
the purgative medicines ; and also a moderate use of wine. 
Rhubarb had an excellent effect in the late stage of the dis- 
ease, but never operated favourably in the beginning. Of 
about a hundred cases of cholera morbus, diarrJiaea and 
dysentery, only two proved fatal. Of these two, one was a 
teething child, and the other an adult, in whom the symptoms 
of typhus mitior were blended with those of dysentery. 

The disorder, known by the name of typhus, or typhus 
mitior, or slow nervous fever, has also been more prevalent 
than common, though rarely fatal. Many families have been 
affected by it, in a succession of individuals, in such a manner 
as to lead to the suspicion of this disease being contagious ; 
but the most remarkable evidence of contagion is now existing in 
the Boston Almshouse, where, from a few individuals in the sick 
wards, nearly all the inhabitants of those wards were suddenly 
attacked, and soon after, the inhabitants of the neighbouring 
wards. The concentration of disease, from the great number 
of subjects, produced considerable mortality in this iiouse, 
under every variety of treatment. The bodies examined pre- 
sented marks of general inflammation. The mucous coat of 
the stomach, small and large intestines, and the serous coat of 
the brain were notably inflamed. In the treatment of this fever, 
it has been noticed, that the constitutional affection by mercury 
did not as usual cure the disease ; so that many practitioners were 
led to abandon this treatment altogether. The most successful 
plan appeared to consist in the judicious administration of emetic 
and purgative medicines; though it must be confessed that 
the antimonial practice has considerably revived among us, 
whether with advantage is not, probably, settled. 

The remitting fever of children has been rather common. 

The frosts of October have cut short the principal part of 
these diseases ; and in their place catarrhal complaints appear, 
though not with severity, except in some infants. 

Note. These remarks are to be understood, as proceeding 
from an individual. 
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Foreign. 

On the Author of the Theory concerning the Secretion of 

Pus ; by James Currt, M.D. 

FOR your being the first in communicating to the British 
faculty the ingenious and candid critique, by the New- 
England Journalists, upon Caldwell's Notes, &c. on Cullen's 
Frst Lines, accept my grateful acknowledgment. I equally 
approve of your candour respecting the disputed claim to the 
Glandular theory of Suppuration, and trust that the opinion 
which 1 have taught in the medical school of Guy's Hospital 
for sixteen years past, will, when explained, not be found to 
call for more than the " regret" you express " at hearing of 
such doctrines being promulgated in one of the London 
schools" (Med. and Phys. Journal, No. 222, for July, 181 7, 
note,"^ on p. 1($3,) viz. that Dr. Morgan of Philadelphia^ and 
not Mr. John Hunter, was the first who affirmed that pus mas 
a secretion* Now, sir, I am proud thus publicly to avow, 
that, in the doctrines I have taught, and, God willing, shall 
ever teach, I have never been guided by any other motive 
than a sincere belief of their being well founded ; and that, 
although not devoid of national partiality, where that is justifi- 
able, 1 have never sacrificed truth to national attachment. On 
this ground alone I have always followed the precept of defnr 
dignioriy and awarded praise where praise was justly due, 
without a moment's consideration of the claimant's era, or 
country ; " Tros Tyriusve mihi nullo discrimine agetur^ 
Although, perhaps, in a practical view^ the question respect- 
ing the formation of pus is of little consequence, yei I have 
always been impressed with a conviction, that what many hold 
to be mere speculative questions jn science, are, nevertheless, 
worthy of notice, upon this principle, that, in natural know- 
ledge, every fact has a bearing, however remote, upon some 
other and more important ones, which, perhaps, yet remain to 
be discovered, but which this seemingly insulated one will 
serve to illustrate and confirm. Thinking so, I could no* pass 
over unnoticed a point which had been successively laboured 
on by Boerhaave, Grashius, De Haen, Quesnay, Pringle, 
Morgan, and John Hunter; and, allowing any merit to the 
glandidar theory, I could not avoid giving that merit to Dr. 
JVIorgan, who discussed the question with great in^ienuity in 
his Inaugural Dissertation, on taking his degree at Eidinburgh 
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in 1763; whilst I could find no proof that Mr. Hunter bad 
taught, or even adopted, such opinion, until a considerably 
later period: for Sir Everard Home, who, in 1788, published 
a '^ Dissertation on the Properties of Pus," and claims the 
merit of the doctrine as entirely belonging to Mr. Hunter, has 
altQgether forgotten to support his claim, by stating at what 
time it was first formed and promulgated by him. It is, in- 
deed, very possible, that Sir Everard did not think such a 
step at all necessary ; for he never once notices Dr. Morgan's 
Thesis, and might not even know that any such thing existed. 
It is often said, and, in certain things, I think it true, that 
we grow fond of early opinions, and more tenacious of them 
as we become older ; but I shall feel sincere gratification in 
being set right, if I am wrong, upon this point, and shall not 
fail to make the amende honorable to the memory of John 
Hunter, by transferring from Dr. Morgan to our British 
Machaon the- exclusive claim to originality. I may here re- 
mark, by the way, that the first hint of this doctrine will be 
found in Dr. Simson's " Tractatus de Re Medica," published 
in 1740, in which he asks, *' may not an issue be consider- 
ed as performing the ofiice of a gland ?" and I think it not 
improbable but that Dr. Morgan took this hint, as Sim- 
son's book, though now little valued or read, was then common 
in the hands of students at Edinburgh. 

After having said so much upon this question, it may seem 
odd that I should wind up by stating that I believe the doc- 
trine itself untrue^ nay more, that it is even completely over- 
turned by the very experiments which have been adduced in 
its favour. The detail of arguments, however, to prove what 
I here advance, would take up much more time than I can at 
present allot to it ; but, should the question be thought worthy 
of farther discussion, I pledge myself to make good the con- 
clusion I have drawn. 

' Bridge-street, Blackfriara ; 
August 1, 1817. 

We shall feel extremely thankful to Dr. Curry by the ho- 
nour of a further communication on this interesting subject ; 
and we trust Mr. Hunter's friends will not be backward in de- 
fending their master. — Edit. Lond. Med. and Phys. Jonn. 

Test of Arsenic. — Dr. Paris has proposed the following 
method of employing the nitrate of silver as a test of the 
presence of arsenic. '< Instead of conducting the trial in glass- 
es, drop the suspected liquor upon writing paper, making a 
broad line with it. Along this line, if a stick of lunar cans- 
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tic be slowly drawn, a streak is produced of a colour resem- 
bling that called Indian yellow ; and this is the case whether 
arsenic or a phosphoric salt be present ; but the one from 
. arsenic is rough and curdy, as if effected by a crayon ; 'the 
other, quite smooth and even in its appearance, «uch as would 
be produced by a water colour. A more important, and still 
more unequivocal, mark of distinction soon succeeds : in less 
than two minutes the phosphoric yellow fades into a sad greeny 
becoming gradually darker, until it becomes black : the arseni- 
cal yellow, on the other hand, remains permanent for some 
time, when it becomes brown. These experiments should not 
be made iti the sunshine, as the transition of colour is then too 
rapid. — Annals of Phil. vol. x. p. 60. 

Mr. A. T. Thomson, one of the Editors, in repeating these 
experiments, found, that if the above directions be strictly 
adhered to, the test is ambiguous ; but if modified in the fol- 
lowing manner, it is one of the best for detecting the presence 
of arsenic hitherto suggested. When the luirar caustic in- 
stantly produces a very bright yellow, we may suspect it is 
occasioned by a phosphoric salt ; and this is rendered certain, 
if, notwithstanding, it be brushed over with liquid ammonia, 
the colour becomes in a few minutes a sad green, and, as it 
dries, a dark claret brown. If the suspected solution contain 
arsenic, combined with potash, as in Fowler's solution, or that 
of the London Pharmacopoeia, the streak will be curdy, as 
Dr. Paris describes ; but of a very pale yellow colour. If it 
contain alkali, it will be indistinct, and of a greenish yellow 
tint; and if any muriate be present, it will be nearly white. 
The presence of arsenic, however, is unequivocally determin- 
ed in all, if, on brushing them over with liquid ammonia, a 
bright queen's yellow be instantly produced. This remains 
permanent for nearly an hour ; and, in changing, the first and 
second acquire a light or yellowish mahogony brown colour, 
and the third a very dark brown ; but after some hours, the 
whole becomes nearly black. 



Antidote of Prussic Acid. — M. Virey^ from observing the 
effects of sulphate of iron in restoring a cow, who was nearly 
killed by the essential oil of bitter almonds, proposes the solu- 
tion of sulphate of iron as the antidote of prussic acid. 

Tic Doloureux. — A correspondent informs us, that he has 
seen a tincture of the leaves of Atropa Belladonna, made in 
the same manner as the tincture of henbane a>( the London 
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Pharmacopoeia, advantageously employed as an external appli- 
cation in two cases of tic doloureux. 



Cure of Epilepsy. — A young man, who had been epileptic 
for eight years, and who had tried various remedies, was at 
length cured by taking the superacetate of lead, in doses of 
three grains,, night and morning for five days. The use of it 
was begun three days before the moon was at the full, and then 
repeated for five lunar periods. After each dose a table 
spoonful of olive oil was swallowed. M. Eberle, who details 
the case, observes that this remedy is more likely to succeed 
in cases in which the accessions are regular and the patient 
strong. — Oasette de Santi. 



Aneurism. — Signor Palleta, in operating upon a popliteal 
aneurism, according to the method of Scarpa, having remov- 
ed the ligature on the fourth day, the wound healed by the 
first intention, and the cure was perfected on the fourteenth 
day after the operation. — Giorn. di Fisica^ 2d Bis, 1U17. 

Artificial Congelation of Water. — Professor Leslie, in a 
letter to Dr. Thomson, has announced, that parched oatmeal 
has a stronger power of absorbing humidity than even decay- 
ed trap, and hence may be advantageously used for freezing 
water in vacuo. He states, that with a body of dried oatmeal 
a foot in diameter, and rather more than an inch deep, he froze 
a pound and a quarter of water contained in a hemispherical 
porous cup, although the temperament of the room was above 50^. 
The Professor adds, '^ that when the experiment was repeated, 
and the surface of the water about double that of the meal, 
this substance acquired, after the air under the receiver had 
been rarified, a heat exceeding 50^ of Faht., so as to feel in- 
deed sensibly hot on applying the band." — Annals of Phil. 
vol. X. p. 61. 

Volatility of Mercury. — Dr. Hermbstaed has ascertained 
that the minimum of the temperature at which mercury is volati- 
lized is 80^ Farenheit : hence it is easy to explain why 
workmen employed in the silvering of looking glasses are 
sometimes salivated. — Oiornale di FisicOy &c. 2d Bisnestre, 
1817. 



Colouring Matter of the Blood. — Berzelius has lately ex- 
amined the opinion deduced by Mr. Brande from his experi- 
ments upon bloody and confirmed by those of Yauquelin, that 
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tbe colouring matter of the blood is perfectly free from iron. 
He has beeo led to an opposite conclusion, from having found 
that the ashes produced by incinerating this colouring matter 
are one half oxide of iron ; and conceives he is authorized 
in regarding his former opinion on this subject confirmed — 
(vide ^miiia2 Chemistry.) He asserts, therefore, that, as the 
colouring matter of the blood is distinguished from colourless 
animal substances by the quantity of oxide of iron which it 
yields when calcined, there is some reason for thinking that 
iron contributes to give blood its deep colour. — Annates de 
Chim. t. V. p. 42. 

Lactometpr. — An instrument for the purpose of ascertauniog 
the relative quantity of cream produced from milk, has lately 
been constructed \)y Mr. Jones, mathematical instrument 
maker, Charing Cross. It consists of several glass tubes re- 
sembling test tubes mounted on a stand, each about eleven 
inches long and three quarters of an inch in diameter, closed at 
one end, and open and a little flanched at the other. At ten 
inches from the bottom of each tube, a mark is made upon the 
glass, having an o (zero) placed against it ; and, from this 
point, the tube is divided into tenths of inches, and graduated 
downwards for three inches, so that each division is 1-100 of 
the tube. By filling these tubes with the new milk of different 
cows, the percentage of cream will be evident upon inspec- 
tion. — Journal of Science and the Arts. 

Upon a recent ballot for the place of Foreign Associate of 
the French Royal Academj of Sciences, in the room of M. 
Klaproth, deceased, M. Scarpa was elected ; 27 votes having 
combined in his favour, and 21 only for Sir Humphry Davy. 
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